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[It  was,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  when  at  the  house  of 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  spoke 
to  me  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  acquirements  having 
arrived  from  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  with  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  its  vegetable  productions.  My  love  for 
Cryptogamic  Plants  led  me  to  inquire  if  these  had  constituted 
a  part  of  his  collections  and  studies,  to  which  Mr.  Brown 
replied  in  the  a£Srmative,  and  added,  that  he  had  left  no 
branch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  island  unexplored ;  as 
was  fully  exemplified  in  the  account  of  the  island  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnaean  Society.  This  was  the  first  time  I  heard 
of  Capt  Carmichael,  for  it  was  of  him  that  Mr.  Brown 
spoke;  and  I  had  then  no  opportunity  of  making  his  acquain- 
tance, as  my  professional  duties  required  me  to  proceed 
to  Scotland,  where,  however,  I  had  soon  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  had  just  retired  from  active  life,  having  taken  a 
fiurm  at  Appin,  upon  the  romantic  coast  of  Argyleshire ;  a  spot 
well  suited  to  the  researches  of  a  naturalist.  Already,  in  the 
few  months  he  had  spent  there,  Capt.  Carmichael  had  ex- 
plored much  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new 
residence,  and  he  brought  with  him  to  Glasgow  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  mosses  of  that  district,  with  whose  names 
and  characters  he  soon  made  himself  ^  fistmiliar.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  varied  knowledge 
and  information  possessed  by  Capt*  Carmichael;  for  though 
Id  botany  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  yet  with  almost  every 
subject,  and  especially  such  as  bore  any  relation  to  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  his  mind  was  richly  stored.  Distant  and 
reserved  at  first,  it  was  not  till  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
friendship,  that  his  conversational  powers  were  fully  brought 
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forth.     With  such  a  man,  th^a  in  the  very  prime  of  life, ,  I 
had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  frequent  intercourse, 
and  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  on  our   common  and 
favourite  pursuit.     But  his  habitual  antipathy  to  society,  a 
rooted  dislike  to  a  crowded  and  commercial  city,  and,  above 
all,  his  partiality  to  the  scenes  and  occupations  afforded  by 
the  situation  of  his  little  farm,  rendered  his  visits  to  Glasgow 
much  less  frequent  than  I  could  have  wished,  and  his  stay 
among  us  was  always  of  short  duration.      When  he  conn 
{>lained  of  the  difficulty  of  gettmg  access  to  books,  in  his 
retired  place  of  abode,  I  have  urged  him  to  come  and  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;  but  his  answer  invariably 
was,  <^  How  should  I  live  without  the  woods,  and  mountains,, 
and  deep  dells  which  afford  me  Fungi;  or  the  rocky  beach 
that  yields  me  soch  an  infinite  variety  of  amusement  in  the 
curious  Algas,  among  which  I  am  daily  discovering  something 
new?"     It  was,  indeed,  in  examining  these  minute  prodnc- 
tions  of  the  Creator's  hand  that  he  spent  almost  the  wbde  of 
his  life  after  his  retirement  from  active  service.     In  pursuit  of 
these,  though  his  attention  was  wholly  confined  to  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  he  was  so  eminendy  successful,  that  among 
the  Fungi  alone,  he  detected  more  species  than  had  been 
before  described  as  natives  of  the  whole  of  Scoiland.     His 
specimens  he  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  gathering  those 
Lichens  which  are  the  most  firmlv  attadied  to  the  rocks  and 
the  stpnes,  by  a  method  peculiar  to  himself;  and  drawing  and 
describing  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  with  the  constant 
aid  of  a  powerful  microscope  when  characterising  the  minute 
kinds,  all  such  as  were  new  or  rare.     Capt.  Carmichael's 
corresp<Adence  was  limited  to  a  small  circle.     All  his  dis- 
coveries were  communicated  to  me;  and  whatever  conld  be 
useful  to  Dr.  Greville's  beautiful  work  on  the  Cryptogamise  of 
Scotland,  was  liberally  sent  to  that  author.      His  personal 
acquaintance  with  botanists  was  nearly  as  circumscribed;  yet 
the  visits  paid  him  by  individuals  of  congenial  tastes,  were 
very  gratifying,  and  he  oflen  i^oke  of  the  temporary  residmce 
af  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him* 


My  last  interview  with  Capt  Carpiichad  was  in  tbe  sum'* 
filer  of  1826,  when  I  invited  bim  to  join  an  excarsion  with 
the  stodents  of  my  class,  which  it  was  proposed  should  ex* 
tend  that  year  to  IcolmkiU,  Staffa,  and  others  of  the  more 
northern  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  He  met  ns  in  our  vessel, 
imAiediately  opposite  his  residence,  when  we  proceeded  16 
Moll,  Skye,  and  thence,  retnrning  through  the  Somid  of 
Moll,  we  visited  Fort -William,  Ben  Nevis,  and  the  mqe^c 
scen^y  of  Oleneoe.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  disease  bad 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  constitution.  His  spirits  were 
depressed,  and  his  strength  did  not  enable  him  to  undergo 
any  of  the  fatiguing  ascents  of  the  mountain^;  nor,  at  aQ 
times,  to  go  ashore  amoi^  the  islands.  But  he  brought  A 
beautiful  set  of  drawings  of  Confervas,  And  other  Algee,  ami 
white  showing  and  describing  these  to  the  TMtt  zealous 
botanists  of  our  party,  his  powers  of  mind  seemed  Uy  be  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  the  interest  which  the  subject  possessed 
fat  him,  appeared  almost  to  reanimate  his  drooping  frame. 

In  the  momh  of  September,  of  the  following  year,  I  re^ 
ceived  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  death. 

The  botanical  mss.,  specimens,  and  drawings,  h^ve  come 
into  my  possession,  and  in  the  publication  of  whatever  is  ^ew 
amongst  these,  I  hope  to  render  some  justice  to  the  Author 
in  the  Ibftheomfng  volume  of  the  British  Cryptogamise.  Itt 
ha%  fiurther,  been  a  wish  nearest  my  heart,  to  lay  before  the 
pubKe  some  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  zealous  and 
inde&tigable  naturalist  Yet,  honoured  as  I  was  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  the  greater  part  of  his  correspondence,  I  felt  that  our 
personal  interviews  had  not  been  sufficient  to  furnish  me  with 
die  necessary  materials  for  such  a  memoir.  I  had  recourse 
dien  to  niiy  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Colin  Smith,  Minister  of 
Inverary,  who,  previous  to  his  present  residence,  lived  at 
Appin^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capt  Carmichael, 
had  frequent  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  him,-  and  whose 
own  acquirements  and   scientific  research*  rendered  him  -^ 

*  Bvttaaf  htm  oigag^  •  portltm  of  Mr.  Smitli's  sttentioo ;  and  irhlle  wrftin;; 
I  am  fayouftd  by  Urn  with  an  intereitin;  ^hdcet  of  plants  fhnn  the  wood!  antt 
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amply  qualified  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  his  friend's 
life.  Mr.  Smith  readily  entered  into  my  views  and  wishes : 
he  procured  from  Mr.  Clarke,  the  brother-in-law,  and  several 
other  relatives  of  our  deceased  friend,  various  documents, 
and  original  mss.,  and  journals,  which  they  obligingly  con- 
fided to  his  care ;  and  notwithstanding  the  laborious  duties 
of  an  extensive  Highland  parish,  and  much  family  affliction, 
Mr.  Smith  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  and  pursuits  of  Capt.  CarmichaeL — W^J.H,"] 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  country  should  have 
its  just  share  of  credit  for  the  men  of  literature  and  science 
which  it  has  produced,  there  is  no  individual,  considered  in 
himself^  to  whom  the  place  of  his  birth  has-been  less  impor- 
tant in  forming  his  character,  than  the  naturalist,  and  with 
whom,  therefore,  it  may  be  less  necessary  to  record  it.  Not 
because  his  life  reflects  no  honour  on  his  natal  soil,  nor 
because  he  is  himself  insensible  to  the  glow  of  patriotism ; 
but  because  the  sympathies  of  the  naturalist  extend  beyond 
his  own  home,  and  Universal  Nature  claims  his  attention. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  organised  beings,  the  individuality 
of  his  own  being  is  less  to  him  than  to  others.  His  eye 
ranges  from  pole  to  pole,  while  his  hand  is  stretched  over 
mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  wood,  and  the  spot  which  has 
presented  him  with  a  new  genus  or  a  peculiar  formation, 
becomes  attractive  to  his  thoughts  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
bis  &thers.  His  breath  seems  as  if  first  drawn  where  he 
experienced  the  ecstacy  that  arises  from  the  conviction  of 
having  discovered  what  had  escaped  the  observation  of  others, 
and  which  stands  hitherto  recorded  only  in  tlie  annals  of  the 
Almighty  in  creation.  The  naturalist  thus  becomes  the 
revealer,  as  it  were,  of  a  little  world,  wherein  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom  are  displayed  in  new  relations ;  and,  while 


moantalns  netr  loTerary.  AmoD;  other  Moioological  raritiei,  he  has  recently 
gathered  there  Hypnum  rufewcent  and  Hyjpmum  CHHa-'eastren$iM,  in  fruit ;  Gpm^ 
moffomaMi  lappomicumt  GrijffUhiammn  and  Mru&iMMim,  WeMa  ncurvata  and 
Irickodetf  and  Grimmia  torquata,      • 


aocuitomiiig  his  eye  to  behold  in  every  object  a  particular 
manifestation  of  infinite  intelligence,  he  sees  in  each  law  the 
operating  hand  of  the  Almighty;  in  each  being  the  life  of 
the  Eternal ;  in  each  climate  His  unity ;  in  every  distant  planet 
His  ubiquity ;  in  every  provision  the  fulness  of  His  mercy ; 
and  in  the  constancy  of  their  action  His  truth :  while  in  the 
struggle  to  grasp  the  whole  in  his  own  finite  comprehension, 
the  naturalist  possibly  forgets  or  loses  sight  of  sel£ 

The  Island  of  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Argyle^  and  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  was  the  birth-place  of  Dugald  Carmichael, 
in  1772.  Bom  of  parents  who  were  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  was  early  designed  for  a  learned  profession ;  and  though 
the  opportunities  which  the  parochial  school  afforded  might 
not  perhaps  be  very  great,  nor  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
youthful  mind,  the  eye  of  genius  is  ever  open,  and  ready  to 
avail  itself  of  every  advantage.  While  his  schoolfellows  were 
scattered  over  the  play-ground,  pursuing  their  own  wild 
gambols,  young  Carmichael  might  be  seen  in  some  neigh- 
bouring field,  gathering  and  examining  the  flowers  which 
grew  there,  or  searching  in  some  fosse  for  the  organic 
remains  that  were  then  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the 
mosslands  of  Lismore.  Thus  do  the  amusements  of  the  boy 
<<  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  often  exhibit  an  outline  of 
the  pursuits  of  the  future  man.  He  was  regarded  by  other  boys, 
generally,  with  contempt  or  astonishment;  and  had  not  his 
habits  of  silence  and  retirement  been  occasionally  broken  by 
indications  of  spirit,  which  checked  the  insolent  and  awed  the 
Umid,  while  he  was  characterised  by  uniform  gentleness  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  learning  the  prescribed 
lessons,  his  schoolfellows  would  not  have  failed  to  consider 
him  a  fooL 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  mere  observation  of  nature. 
He  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  sketchings  and  with  a  love  for 
colouring  worthy  of  a  Titian,  he  sought  in  nature  for  the 
means  of  imitating  her  own  hues,  and  blended  these  in  the 
best  manner  that  he  could.  The  inkstand  afforded  black,  or 
when  he  wanted  a  different  shade,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
bark  of  the  Alder ;  and  the  tops  of  the  Heath  yielded  yellow. 


Among  other  such  xealous,  iboogh  crude  'attempts,  it  if 
reUted  by  bis  sister,  *  that  ia  orde^  to  procure  red,  be  had 
recourse  to  his  own  blood,  and  wbed  he  had  so  mangled  and 
drained  his  fingers  by  frequent  puncturations  diat  it  became 
difficult  or  .too  painful  to  extract  more  from  them,  he  endea* 
Toured,  by  earnest  entreiUies,  and  such  bribes  as  he  could 
<^r,  to  persuade  her  or  some  one  of  his  companions,  to 
sufier  him  to  obtain  a  temporary  supply  from  theirs. 

This  love  of  observatimi  and  experiment,  which  so  far 
overcame  bodily  comfort,  attended  Mr.  Carmichael  through 
life^  accompanied  with  an  equally  strong  mental  characteristic, 
that  stamped  him  as  an  individual  who  listened  principally 
to  the  voice  of  experience,  and  made  fad  the  ground  of  all 
bis  reasonings.  From  a  very  early  age  it  was  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  only  believed  what  he  could  see  positive  evidence 
for,  so  that  the  fireside  stories  of  apparitions  and  goblins 
that  are  firmly  credited  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
which  caused  the  hair  of  the  aged  natives  to  stand  on  end» 
only  excited  his  laughter.  He  had  never  witnessed  these 
^>pearance^  and  seeing  no  use  in  them,  he  did  not  believe 
in  their  existence.  But  this  incredulity  was  sometimes  not 
comfortable  to  others;  for,  acquainted  with  the  spots  that 
were  filmed  as  the  haunts  of  fiuries  and  other  praeternatural 
visitants,  he  would  slip  out  alone  in  the  evening,  and  carry- 
ing his  vioUu,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  under  his  arm,  and 
concealing  himself  behind  some  tree  or  rock  that  was  cele- 
brated  for  ghostly  appearances,  he  would  there  await  the 
return  of  the  servants  from  the  fold,  and  alarm  them  with 
sounds,  which,  being  unexpected,  induced  the  belief  that  they 
proceeded  from  some  unearthly  inhabitant  of  the  spot 

In  1787,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  to  attend  the  literary  classes,  and  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages :  but  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  mysteries 
of  metaphysical  science  should  have  but  few  charms  for  him, 

•  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Clarke,  near  Oban,  who  baa 
■Murried  the  aiiter  of  Capt  Carmichael. 


who  looked  to  things  more  than  to  opinions;  or  that  he 
ahoald  have  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  as  a  study 
more  congenial  to  his  peculiar  tliste.  What  ardour  he 
exhibited,  or  what  progress  he' made  during  the  years  spent 
in  attending  diese  classes,  cannot  n6w  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  make  any  considerable  acquisi- 
tions in  science,  in  an  University  which  at  that  time  afibrded 
few  fiftdlities  and  no  stimulants  to  the  student  of  nature. 
To  a  much  later  period,  Glasgow  was  almost  exclusively  a 
school  for  logic  and  metaphysics;  and  those  who  are  now 
enabled,  in  an  attendance  there,  to  benefit  by  the  instructions 
of  aome  of  the  first  teachers  of  natural  science  that  this  age 
can  boast,  will  hardly  conceive  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  student  laboured,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
finished  his  curriculum  without  a  master  to  inform  him  even 
of  the  authors  whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  consult 

How  detrimental  this  was  to  the  progress  of  general 
knowledge  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  though  Mr.  Carmichael 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  his  studies,  there  is  reason  to 
bdieve  that  he  deeply  felt  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
earlier  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  natural  science. 
Several  years  afterwards  he  writes, — "  The  plan  adopted  by 
several  continental  nations,  particularly  the  French  and  the 
Swedish^  of  making  natural  history  a  branch  of  education  in 
the  public  schools,  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  old 
Gothic  system  to  which  we  still  cling  so  pertinaciously  on 
the  English  side  of  the  channel.  To  those  young  men  who 
are  destined  to  pass  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  in  regions 
fitr  removed  from  their  native  land,  the  study  of  natural 
history  a£Pords  intervals  of  pleasing  recreation  from  the 
fatigues  of  professional  duty.  This  study,  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  a  few  of  the  modern  languages,  is  the  surest  passport 
to  the  best  society.  It  occupies  those  idle  hours  which  would 
otherwise  lie  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  young,  or  incite,  per- 
haps, to  dangerous  irregularities.  It  afibrds  exercise  to  the 
mind,  and  frequently  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  It 
has,  also,  over  every  other  study,  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  whithersoever  fortune  may  direct  our  footsteps,  materials 
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for  it  present  themselves  to  our  view.  The  pathless  forest^ 
the  arid  plain,  the  alpine  rock,  the  desert  island,  tender  by 
turns  their  varied  and  inexhaustible  stores,  and  demand  of 
us  only  exercise  of  body  as  the  price  at  which  they  will 
furnish  us  with  food  for  the  mind.  Even  the  boundless  waste 
of  ocean,  which  the  common  traveller  views  with  an  eye  of 
apathy  or  apprehension,  yields  to  the  naturalist  a  rich  harvest 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  A  man  possessed  of  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  has  it  in  his  power  to  amass  a  store  of 
subjects,  wherewith  he  can  associate  a  train  of  agreeable 
recollections  sufficient  to  afford  him  amusement  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  he 
must  feel  in  sharing  his  discoveries  with  those  who  have  the 
same  taste  with  himself,  but  who  want  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  it 

<<  There  is  no  denying  that  this  branch  of  education  may 
engender  a  host  of  unfledged  philosophers,  who  will  fancy, 
on  their  outset  in  life,  that  every  thing  must  be  new  to  others 
which  appears  so  to  themselves;  and  when  such  undertake 
to  visit  remote  countries  and  communicate  to  the  world  the 
result  of  their  observations,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  little  vanity  and  egotism,  inflated  language,  extrava- 
gant theories,  and  deductions  not  always  the  most  Intimate. 
With  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  journal  of  a  young 
traveller  moderately  skilled  in  natural  history,  will  prove 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  intelligent  class  of  readers 
than  that  of  a  person  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  that  branch 
of  science." 

After  taking  his  diploma  as  surgeon,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Carmichael  returned  to  reside  with  his 
father  at  Lismore,  where,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  again 
applied  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  But  his  circle  of  observa- 
tion was  limited,  for  this  island  does  not  abound  in  such 
productions  as  attract  the  eye  of  a  young  botanist.  It  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  entirely  formed 
of  a  blueish  coloured  limestone,  more  or  less  crystalli2ed, 
which  is  occasionally  traversed  by  veins  of  greenstone,  and 
once  only  by  a  vein  of  pitchstone,  scarcely  an  inch  in  thick- 


neasj  and  exceedingly  friable.  The  soil  barely  coots  the 
rock%  which  put  forth  their  bald  foreheads  in  every 
portion  of  the  best  cultivated  fields,  giving  to  this  fertile 
island  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  stones,  and  rendering 
the  spade  aa  necessary  an  implement  of  husbandry  as  the 
plough.  The  plants  found  on  it  are  not  numerous,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  few  QrcAufeee,  Primulace^i  SaxifragiBj 
CrueifertBy  &c.;  and  though  the  neighbouring  mainland 
presents  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  elevation,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Carmichael  would  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  classification,  far  less  have  acquired  his 
quick  botanical  eye,  in  a  situation  where  he  was  excluded  from 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  books  and  sympathy,  and 
where  the  list  of  native  vegetables  is  by  no  means  large.  It 
is  probable  that  his  attention  was  at  this  time  turned  rather 
towards  mineral(^,  and  that  his  sight  was  not  indifierent  to 
the  majesty  and  beautjr  of  the  hills  which  form  the  great  glen 
of  Scotland,  nor  his  mind  inactive  in  speculating  upon  the 
manner  of  their  formation.  It  was  indeed  a  station  calculated 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  geologist  into  activity, 
and  more  callous  observers  than  he  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  might  have  their  admiration  excited  by  those 
mountains  which  inclose  the  island  of  Lismore  as  in  a  mighty 
amphitheatre,  and  which  present  so  many  and  such  varied 
aspects.  It  is  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  mineralogy  was 
chiefly  acquired  at  this  time,  while  residing  with  his  parents, 
after  his  return  from  the  university. 

In  1796,  being  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Argyle- 
shire  Fencibles,  then  stationed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Carmichael 
had  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  nature.  Yet  he  has  not  lefi;  behind  him  anything 
which  enables  us  to  trace  what  progress  he  there  made  in 
science.  When  the  advantages  of  scientific  instruction  are 
wanting  in  youth,  years  of  af^r  labour  become  necessary  for 
the  student,  during  which  we  may  find  him  labouring  assidu- 
ously to  compass  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  carefiilly 
treading  the  paths  which  others  have  trodden  before  him,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  yet 
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remains  to  be  eflfected.  For  nine  years,  during  which  -he 
was  stationed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Carmichael  seems  to  have  been 
preparing  his  mind  for  fiiture  discoveries,  and  by  a  fortonate 
coincidence^  Robert  Brown,  £sq«,  who  has  justly  been  called 
^<  the  first  botanist  of  this  or  any  other  age,"  held  a  similar 
appointment  upon  the  same  station.  That  the  advantages 
arising  from  this  circumstance  were  improved  by  Mr.  Car- 
michael, can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  an  intimacy  was  then 
formed  between  him  and  the  great  British  botanist,  which 
was  renewed  in  after  life,  when  each  had  risen  to  eminence 
in  his  respective  line* 

Whatever  pleasure  he  may  have  received  from  society 
such  as  this,  his  eye  could  only  rest  upon  objects  that  others 
had  discovered  long  before,  and  so  long  as  foreign  lands  lay 
untrodden  and  unexplored,  Mr.  Carmichael  could  not  but 
have  a  longing  desire  to  visit  them.  He  therefore  gladly 
embraced  Uie  opportunity  of  entering  the  72d  regiment,  in 
hopes  of  being  sent  to  some  foreign  station;  and  whether  it 
was  that  he  deemed  it  most  conducive  to  his  interests  to  drop 
his  profession  as  a  surgeon,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  he 
found  his  duties  interfere  too  much  with  his  fiivourite  pur- 
suits, he  exchanged  the  lancet  for  the  sword,  and  entered  the 
72d  regiment  as  Ensign.  In  1805,  his  wishes  were  fully 
accomplished ;  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  being  one  oE 
those  which  formed  the  expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird, 
against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  this  period  he 
carefully  noted  whatever  occurred  to  him  that  was  deserving 
of  remark,  keeping  a  diary,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
entered  such  observations  on  men,  opinions,  climate,  plants, 
&C.  as  might  be  instructive  to  others,  or  amusing  to  himsel£ 
He  was  engaged  in  the  acti<Mi  with  the  enemy  which  took 
place  on  landing  at  the  Cape,  an<j[  from  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  it,  as  well  as  from  his  general  description  of 
ipilitary  movements  and  stations,  we  learn  that  he  made  his 
new  profession  his  study,  and  that  he  was  not  contented 
merely  with  being  an  officer,  but  brought  his  talents  to  bear 
on  his  occupations,  until  he  knew  the  general  duties  which 
he  might  have  to  perfonn,  as  well  as  the  general  rules  of  the 
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n^tuy^irt :  Colonel. GnuV  ▼!»  then  commaiided  the  7dd; 
Memed  to  hare  duly  estimated  his  merits^  and.  desired  his 
{mxmotion;  but  haying  beeq  vounded  in  this  engagement  at 
the  Cape,  Carmichael  lost,  in  consequence,  an  active  friend. 
He  always  spoke  o£  bis  prafessioD  with  the  i^annth  of  a 
scddier,  and  of  his  brother  officecs  with  fondness;  a  tfictf 
indeed,  which  also  pcoTes  that  his  own  dqwrtment  Was 
such  as  commanded  their  regard* 

Of  this  brare  action  which  terminated  so  &yoniBbly  for 
the  British  arms,  we  shall  give  the  description  in  C^>t.  Car- 
michael's  own  words. 

<*  The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird^ 
which  was  destined  to  act  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^ie, 
oonnsted  of  the  S4th,  S8th,  and  88d  regiments,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  Beresford ;  and  the  71st,  72d,  and  99d, 
commanded  by  Brigadier«General  Ferguson;  three  com- 
panies of  the  Royal  Artillery  under  General  Yorke;  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons.  To  this  force 
must  be  added  the  5&th  regiment^  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies,  which  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Cape.  The  naval  force,  commanded  by  Sir 
Home  Popham,  consisted  of  two  64  gun-ships,  and  one  of  60 
guns ;  two  frigates,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  two  gun^brigs. 

^.The  expedition  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the 
9d  day  of  September,  1805,  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  the 
fleet,  amounting  to  about  seventy  sail,  came  to  anchor  in 
Funchal  Roads,  off  the  Island  of  Madeira.  We  weighed 
anchor  again,  and  directed  our  course  for  St  Salvador,  on 
die  Coast  of  Brazil,  where  we  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
November,  with  the  loss  of  the  Britannia  Indiaman,  and  the 
King  Geoige  transport,  with  General  Yorke  on  board,  which 
were  wrecked  on  the  shoal  called  the  Racers,  off  Cape  St. 
Augustine.  Leaving  St  Salvador  on  the  26th  of  November, 
we  made  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  Sd  of  January, 
1806;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  whole  fleet  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  channel,  between  Robin  Island  and  the 
Blueberg. 

<<  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January,  General 
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Beresford's  brigade  made  an  attempt  to  land;  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  the  sea  was  found  to  break  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  desist.  As  that 
part  of  the  coast  was  known  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy  surge, 
and  the  sitiy^tion  of  the  fleet  was  such  as  forbade  any  unne- 
cessary  delays,  the  Diomede,  with  the  transports  carrying  the 
S8th  regiment  and  General  Beresford,  was  despatched  to 
Saldanha  Bay,  and  the  whole  fleet  would  have  followed  next 
day,  had  not  the  Highland  brigade  been  fortunate  enough  to 
e£Pect  a  landing  about  six  miles  farther  to  the  Southward,  in 
Sospiras  Bay.  The  enem/s  riflemen  appeared  lurking 
among  the  bushes,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  annoy  us; 
but  they  were  speedily  dislodged  by  a  few  shots  from  the  gun 
brigs  that  covered  our  approach.  The  only  serious  accident 
that  occurred  was  the  loss  of  one  of  our  boats,  having  on 
board  about  forty  men  of  the  93d  regiment,  which  was  over- 
set on  a  bank  of  shore-weed,  and  every  soul  lost. 

*^  The  7th  of  January  was  employed  in  disembarking  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  and  the  field  artillery.  Five  hundred 
volunteers  from  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  were  also 
landed,  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  guns,  a  service  which 
they  performed  with  their  accustomed  enthusiasm.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  moved  from  the  sand 
hills  along  the  road  that  leads  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Blue- 
berg.  When  we  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  per- 
ceived the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  other  side.  Our  disposi- 
tion was  soon  made.  We  were  formed  in  echellons  of  bri- 
gades ;  the  lefl,  or  Highland  brigade,  being  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  the  other.  In  this  relative  position 
we  advanced,  sometimes  in  line,  at  others  in  file  from  the 
heads  of  companies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
We  no  sooner  arrived  vdthin  range  of  the  enem/s  artillery, 
than  he  opened  his  fire  on  us  from  twenty  field-pieces,  which 
were  advanced  considerably  in  front  of  his  line.*     The 


*  Capt.  Carmlohael't  aoooaiit  of  this  actl<m  !■  that  of  a  toldier:  a  peaosfol 
mi«ionaiy,  the  Rer.  Henry  Martyo,  who  witnened  it  from  the  fleet,  thus 
notieea  it  in  his  interestinf  Journal :— • 
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action,  on  our  side,  was  begun  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  24th 
regiment,  sent  to  dislodge  a  body  of  mounted  riflemen,  which 
occupied  a  rising  ground  on  our  right  flank.  This  duty  the 
grenadiers  performed  with  great  intrepidity,  but  not  without 
serious  loss :  Capt  Foster  *  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
fifteen  men  ^ther  killed  or  wounded. 

<<  The  line,  in  the  meantime^  continued  to  advance  over  a 
tract  of  ground  where  we  were  buried  up  to  the  middle  in 
heath  and  prickly  shrubs.  Owing  to  some  misconception  of 
orders,  we  began  firing  before  we  had  arrived  within  killing 
distance  of  the  enemy;  but  this  error  was  speedily  corrected 
by  the  rapidity  of  our  movement,  which  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that,  by  the  time  we  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
his  position,  he  began  to  retreat  This  he  efiected  in  very 
good  order;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were  in  no  condition  to 
molest  him.  Fresh  from  the  cool  bracing  climate  of  Ireland, 
then  cooped  up  for  five  months  on  board  of  crowded  trans- 
ports, a  march  of  six  hours  over  the  scorching  sands  of 
Afirica,  exhausted  us  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  exhilar- 
ating sight  of  a  flying  enemy  could  not  prevent  immense 
numbers  firom  escaping  to  the  rear. 

<*  Our  force  of  every  description  in  this  action,  was  about 
five  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  three  thousand.  The 
loss  was  nearly  equal,  being  about  three  hundred  in  killed 


**  The  Indiamem  belnf  then  ordered  to  fet  under  weigh,  and  the  men-of-war 
drawn  op  deae  to  the  ahore,  a  landing  waa  effected,  and  aoon  after  aeven  the 
next  day^  a  meet  tremendona  fire  of  artillery  began  behind  a  moantain  abreast  of 
the  thipe.  It  aeemed  aa  if  the  moantain  itielf  was  torn  by  intestine  conTolsions. 
The  smoke  aroee  firom  a  lesser  eminence  on  the  right  side  of  the  htU ;  and 
on  the  top  of  it  troopo  were  seen,  marehlng  down  the  farther  deeUrlty.  Then 
eame  raeh  a  long-drawn  fire  of  mosketry,  that  I  conld  not  conoeiTO  any  thing 
Uke  it  We  aU  ahoddered  at  oonsidering  what  a  muIUtade  of  souls  must  be 
passing  into  eternity.  The  poor  ladies  were  in  a  dreadful  condition :  oTery  ahot 
■oemed  to  go  ihroogh  their  hearts.  The  eoand  is  now  retiring,  and  the  enemy 
are  seen  retreating  along  the  low  groond  on  the  right,  towards  the  town.** 

*  **  Among  ssreral  others,  some  wounded  and  some  dead,  was  Capt.  Foster, 
who  was  ahot  by  a  rifleman.  We  aU  stopped  for  a  while  to  gaaM  In  pensive 
sOeooe  on  his  pale  body.**— '^tmy  Mart]/H*§  JommaL 
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and  wounded.  After  the  engagesnent,  we  advanced  as  far  as 
Reitt  Valley,  where  we  received  from  the  fleet  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  water.  Next  morning  we  marched  on  towards 
Cape  Town,  and  had  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  it, 
when  we  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  demanding  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  forty«-eight  hours,  in  order  to  arrange  terms 
of  capitulation.  Sir  David  Baird  returned  for  answer  that 
they  should  have  six  hours  only,  and  that,  if  the  plaoe  was  not 
surrendered  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  would  enter 
h  by  storm  in  the  course  of  the  night  This  menace  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  d9th  regiment  inarched  in  that 
evening  and  took  possession  of  th^  lines.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  lay  on  their  arms,  at  the  month  of  the  Salt  River, 
until  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  next  day,  at  which  boar  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  castle^  a  r<^al  salute  was  fired  by  the 
ships  of  war,  and  the  H^land  brigade  marched  td  Wynn 
herg. 

<*  We  thus,  without  much  difficulty^  got  possession  of  the 
capital;  but  Jansen  was  still  unsubdued*  After  the  action 
at  Blueberg,  he  had  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  the 
pass  of  Hottentot's  Holland  Kh>o^  wher«  he  designed  to 
eistablish  himself  m  such  a  manner  as  should  cut  off  the 
communication  of  Cape  Town  with  the  interiot.  With  a 
view  to  dislodge  him  from  this  strongbotd,  the  Highland 
brigade  and  59th  regiment  marched  on  the  12th  to  Stetten- 
bopk,  and  were  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  Sir  David  Baird 
in  person.  After  some  preliminaty  overtures  between  the 
two  Generals,  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  which  terminated 
in  the  foilnal  cession  of  the  whole  colony  to  the  British  arms. 

^<  While  the  transaction  was  pending  however,  and  with  a 
view  to  accelerate  its  progress^  the  59th  and  72d  r^^imento 
were  detached  up  the  country,  to  occupy  a  position  m  rear  of 
the  Dutch  troops.  We  marched  from  the  encampment  at 
Stettenbock  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
January,  and  arrived  early  next  morxiiag  at  the  PaarL  This 
charming  little  village  consists  of  a  single  street,  nearly  a 
mile  ID  length.  Vbe  bouaes  are  bttUt  at  some  distaace 
asunder,  neatly  white-washed^  wiA  an  ektoted  terrace  eio^g 
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th^  fironty  and  a  row  of  trees  to  shade  tiiem  from  the  street. 
Behiiid  each  dwelling,  there  is  a  small  kitchen  garden  and 
Tinejard,  which  ascend  against  the  side  of  a  pretty  high  hill» 
that  shelters  the  village  fix>m  the  westerly  winds. 

^^  Notwithstanding  the  fttigoe  of  a  nocturnal  march,  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  walk  up  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  to  which  the 
colonists,  struck  with  some  peculiarity  in  its  appearance^  have 
given  the  name  of  Paarlberg.  '  The  summit  is  of  granite^ 
worn  into  a  hemiq>hserical  &rm,  and  furrowed  here  and  there 
by  deep  fissures,  through  which  the  atmospherical  moisture^ 
condensed  from  the  clouds,  gushes  down  in  perpetual  rills. 
The  sides  of  the  fissures  are  garnished  with  those  fleshy 
plants,  so  abundant  in  South  Africa,  the  CragmUm,  the  Cofyl^ 
dam,  and  the  JloeA.  On  the  top  of  this  granitic  cupola,  a 
number  of  detached  masses  of  the  same  material  lie  scattered 
about,  some  of  them  i^iperently  so  nicely  poised,  that  a  slight 
push  might  roll  them  down  upon  the  village. 

*^  On  oiir  arrival  at  the  Paarl^  we  found  the  people  prodi- 
giously civil.  Every  door  was  thrown  open  for  our  reception, 
and  several  of  the  inhabitants  carried  their  kindness  so  &r  aS' 
to  send  even  to  the  parade  to  invite  us  to  their  houses* 
Some  oi  our  speculators  ascribed  this  marked  hoqpitali^  to 
fiear;  while  others,  inclined  to  judge  more  &vourably  of 
human  nature,  imputed  it  to  general  benevolence  of  disposition. 
Those  who  suspended  their  opinion  on  the  sul^ect,  had  the 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  both,  when,  on  our  dqNurture  next 
morning,  the  tme  motive  was  discofvered  in  the  amounf  of 
their  bills. 

(( We  marched  on  the  18th  to  Waggonmaker's  Valley ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  occasion,  more  than  ooce^ 
to  crass  the  Great  Berg  River.  In  the  summer  seascHiv  this 
river  b  nothing  but  a  series  of  deep  pools,  called  the  Sea-Cow 
Holes^  connected  by  a  trkUng  stream;  but  in  winter  its 
depth  and  rapidity  are  such  as  to  intercept  the  communic*- 
ticms  between  Cttpe  Town  and  the  interior  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  sea*oow,  {Htppopaia»mts  m^pAiUa^)  formerly  so 
abundant  in  all  the  large  rivers^  is  now  totally  extirpated,  or 
bmished  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  few  individuals  which  still  harbour  in  this  stream,  under 
the  protection  of  a  direct  law.  We  had  not  long  halted  at 
Waggonmaker's  Valley,  when  an  express  from  head-quarters 
overtook  us,  announcing  the  surrender  of  the  colony,  and 
directing  Ciolonel  Gibbs  to  return  with  his  regiment  to  Cape 
Town,  while  we  were  ordered  to  continue  our  route  to  Tulbagh. 
With  this  view,  we  marched  on  the  19th  to  Eykeboom ;  and 
on  the  20th  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

*^  Within  four  miles  of  Tulbagh,  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  tortuous  defile,  called  Roodsand  Kloof  The  corres- 
pondence  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  this  intricate  pass, 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  originally  formed  by  the  violent 
disruption  of  the  mountain  mass  which  it  traverses.  The 
precipice,  on  both  sides,  is  clothed  with  shrubs,  and  animated 
by  flocks  of  large  baboons,  and  the  Little  Berg  River  is  seen 
forcing  its  way  among  the  rocky  fragments  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

*<  The  village  of  Tulbagh,  the  only  one  in  the  district  of 
that  name,  consists  of  about  thirty  houses,  disposed  along  one 
side  of  a  street,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  has  been 
conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  an  equal  number  of 
gardens  that  occupy  the  other  side.  It  stands  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  valley,  twenty  miles  long,  and  five  or 
six  miles  in  breadth,  inclosed  within  deep  mountainous 
ridges.  This  valley  is  a  sort  of  table-land,  being  elevated 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country, 
toward  the  coast.  Owing  to  this  elevation,  it  enjo}rs  a 
milder  temperature,  and  the  constant  supply  of  water  from 
the  mountain  streams  renders  it  more  fertile  than  most  parts 
of  the  colony.  The  landrost,  or  chief  magistrate,  resides  near 
Tulbagh,  and  the  court  of  Hemraaden  meets  there  to  discuss 
the  affiiirs  of  the  district.  A  small  neat  church  adorns  one 
end  of  the  village,  and  the  parsonage  stands  unrivalled  at 
the  other. 

**  The  avowed  object  of  our  expedition  to  this  remote 
place,  was  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  landrost 
and  leading  men  of  the  district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  boors  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
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British  power.  This  beii^  accomplished  to  the  salisfiMtioa 
of  our  commanding  officer,  the  regiment  was  again  pot  in 
motion,  and  we  returned  by  onr  old  route  to  SleUenbosdi. 
This  village  is  the  laigest  in  the  colony,  and  pleasantly  wtuated 
on  the  f^erste  River.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  east  nde  by  thft 
lofty  mountains  of  Drakenstein,  the  summits  of  whidi  are,  in 
winter,  covered  with  snow.  Stellenboscdi  is  the  MontpeJlier 
of  the  Cape^  to  whidi  invalids  of  all  descrqicions^  resident  in 
Capetown,  retire  during  summer,  from  the  wind,  the  dust^ 
and  the  heat  of  that  boisterous,  broiling  capitaL  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  and  well  watered.  Its  diief  pro- 
duce is  the  grape,  finom  which  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is 
annually  prepared  for  the  market. 

^  Just  as  we  had  got  clear  of  Stellenbosch,  on  our  maidk 
to  Capetown,  brimfiil  of  the  wonders  we  had  seen,  we  were 
met  by  an  orderly  dragoon,  with  a  dispatdi,  directing,  us  to 
take  the  route  to  Simonstown.  This  we  thought  a  very  serious 
hardship,  and  a  sorry  return  fer  our  reooit  services:  but 
there  was  no  alternative. 

'<  Half  way  between  Wynberg  and  Simonstown,  lies 
Muysenberg;  where  we  found  barracks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  three  companies,  which  we  left  there.  The  road  from 
the  latter  place  was  along  a  cold  rocky  shore,  on  which  a 
heavy  surge  perpetually  rolls.  On  the  other  side,  a  steq> 
rugged  mountain  rises  abruptly  from  the  shores  leaving 
hardly  room  for  the  narrow  path  which  winds  along  its  base. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  successicm  of  obstacles  ten 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  army  landed  at  Simonstown,  and 
advancing  towards  Capetown  along  this  pass.  On  this 
account,  Muysenberg  the  outlet  of  the  defile^  has  been  styled 
the  Thermopylae  of  Southern  Africa;  and  so  &r  it  no  doubt 
merits  the  i^pellation,  that  a  smaU  body  of  troops  could 
check  the  progress  of  a  large  army  advancing  along  the  shore : 
but,  like  its  celebrated  prototype,  it  fails  in  a  most  essential 
pcnnt;  for  it  can  be  easily  turned;  and  not  only  turned,  but 
commanded  by  several  paths  through  the  mountain  behind  it 
It  is  equally  untenable  in  another  point  of  view ;  a  single  ship 
of  war,  bearing  her  broadside  on  it,  could  knock  the  whole 
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bMnicr  in  a  few  minntfts  abant  the  ears  of  its  defenders.  The 
battery  conaiBts  of  fomr  eigkteenopoaoders,  pouted  to  the  sea^ 
aod  an  equal!  nnidber  bearii^  on  the  defibe.  Tbe  works  are 
conatmcted  of  loose  round  pebbles^  picked  ap  on  tlie  beadiy 
sftnnoanted  hj  an  «irthen  parapet,-  and  the  whole  i&  so*  frail 
that  a  single  shot  would  denu>lish  it  firons  top  to  bottann. 

^  While  describing  the  nature  aS  tUs  pass,  i  eanaot  helf^ 
adverting  to  w  volume  of  Travels  which  Ml  mto  my  hands  at 
tbe  period  in  question.  It  is  the  production  of  a  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  was  written  at  the  time  the  cokmy  was  in  possession  of 
the  Britirii  during  die  late  war.  This  gentlemaa  landed  at 
Sunonstown,  and,  having  passed  by  Muysenberg  on  his  way 
to  Capetown,  takes  occasion  to  detail  its  natural  producticma 
in  tlie  following  words: — 

^  *  The  eye  now  meets  witli  a  different  prospect^  and  fidl 
scope  is  afforded  for  the  Botanist  to  gratify  his  fiivonvite  pro- 
pensity. At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whieh  are  dose  to  your  left 
hand,,  a  great  varietjr  of  African  evergreen  plants  present 
themselves  amongst  a  profusion  of  other  dirubs  and  flowers; 
Those  which  attract  the  attention,  chiefly,  are  the  Med  pepper 
IfM^  the  Castor-oil  shrub,  the  Silver-tree  (JVofev  argentee^ 
MyrOeSy  several  £eet  high.  Laurels,  and  LimnuHnms'm  abun- 
dance^ ArbutttSf  JessanuneSy  Geramumsj  Sut^&werSf  Bbrnt- 
flowers.  Coffee  plant,  Napal  or  priddg  Pear,  Atparagms,  Mnt' 
berry,  smd  many  others  peculiar  to  this  spot  of  tibe  world.' 

^  Had  Mr.  Perceval  omitted  this  precious  list  of  evergreeas^ 
and  selected  his  catalogue  from  amongst  the  *  rmLOf  odiers' 
to  whieh  he  alludes,  he  might  perhaps  have  saved  his  xredit 
as  a  Botanist  But,  as  the  matter  stmds,  he  appears  merdy  to 
have  opened  the  Gardeners'  Kalendar,  and  transcribed  the 
first  names  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  ont  To  fbrns  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  fidelity  of  his  enumeratioB,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  mention,  that  the  spot  in  question^  whidi^ 
according  to  his  account,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  Flora,  is 
not  only  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  absolutely  ineapaUe  of  bdng 
improved  by  art.  I  may  venture,  indeed,  to  pronounee^  tiiat 
there  is  not,  in  all  Southern  Africa^  barren  as  it  is,  a  more 
barren  or  untoward  spot  than  the  Pass  of  Mnysuiberg.    It 
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ID  J  kt  to  be  atedoDed  there  fior  n  w«ela ;  aii4  as  Bolnrf 
my  diief  amnseiiient,  I  had  aa  opportunity  of  ^»— "ig  s 
pretty  correct  idfa  nf  ifi?  nafnnil  pmrinrtinnti  rtprciany  nf  fhr 
perennial  Idnd.  Not  a  day  ebpaed  during  which  I  did  not 
walk  c»¥er  several  miles  of  its  vicinity  in  search  of  plants; 
jHf  in  all  my  Tamble%  I  never  conU  discover  an  individual 
of  those  he  has  named,  with  the  reception  of  a  few  obaearo 
(Seramums  and  Aiparagm$  plants  whidi  were  not  vcty  lilufy 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  common  tisvcOcr.  It  la  trae  dmt 
most  of  those  pknts  are  to  be  met  with  as  objects  of  use  or 
coriosity  in  gardens;  but  the  only  individnals  of  dism  dmt 
are  natives  of  the  country,  are  the  Aoteo^  die  fi'wnii— ij  (or 
rather  PdarmmnaiiuS  the  HtmimAm$^  or  "^f^^'^r^hr^rL  and  dv 
yiM  jUparagu*. 

*^  That  man  must  always  travel  pleasandy  who  ponspssrs 
the  happy  art  of  strewing  his  path  with  flowersb  Ifc,  Peiwial 
seems  to  have  been  enviably  gifted  with  this  &cidty.  Wheve* 
ever  he  tarns,  nature^  or  his  prolific  pen,  scatters  around  him 
the  rarest  producdmis  of  the  vegetsMeworUL  Of  him  mi^bt 
truly  be  smd  what  HudibrBS  ssys  of  his 


^Describiiig  the  gardens  of  the  colonists  as  be  passed 
aloni^  he  says  that  *  Jfyrfes,  Ztfwreh,  Lmmm§timm§,  Gtitmimmi, 
Jemmunet,  JBmeaSf  and  ^fadmOkM  ibrm  part  of  their  fences 
growfiig  spcmtaneoosiy  in  most  places.'  MprUe  hedges  are 
Indeed  very  common,  and  grow  to  a  mndi  greater  heig^ 
dian  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of;  but  with  respect  to 
Lamrd$  and  IdmnutimmMy  I  bdieve  they  are  very  rare  at  the 
Cape,  and  the  Geraaniau^  ABmotu^  and  H^aemUu  have 
degenerated  so  much  since  Ifr.  Perceval's  timc^  that  diey 
would,  at  this  day,  make  but  a  sorry  fence  indeed. 

^  Mr.  Perceval  seems  to  have  been  fiirtunei's  fiivourite  in 
his  sporting  as  wdl  as  his  botanical  excursions.  Sprmgboi$ 
and  Zofy9  start  np^  or  fly  overhead,  at  every  turn.  Yet  is  it 
notorious  diat  the  Sprmgbok  has  lardy  been  known  to 
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approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  Capetown ;  and  the  Ijory 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep  forests  only,  which  are  still  more 
remote  from  the  scene  of  his  sporting  exploits. 

*^  The  village  of  Simonstown  derives  all  its  consequence 
from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  in  which,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  largest  fleet  can  ride  in  safety.  Its  local 
situation  is  such  as  will  ever  prevent  it  from  acquiring  any 
size  or  importance  as  a  town.  The  country  rises  abruptly 
from  the  shore  into  a  high  rugged  table-land,  that  sets  culti- 
vation at  defiance,  while  the  distant  and  circuitous  communi- 
cation with  Capetown  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  overland,  that  the  shipmasters  prefer  risking  the 
dangers  of  Table  Bay  that  they  may  arrive  the  more  cheaply 
and  speedQy  at  their  market 

^^  The  anchorage  is  defended  by  two.  permanent  batteries, 
on  each  of  which  are  mounted  six  eighteen-pounders.  In 
addition  to  this,  several  temporary  defences  were  thrown  up 
by  us,  while  our  ideas  were  yet  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
when,  not  knowing  our  weak  points,  we  judged  it  expedient 
not  to  leave  any  part  unguarded.  Thus  every  projecting 
hillock  round  the  bay,  was  crowned  with  batteries  hastily 
constructed  of  fascines,  sand-bags,  or  biscuit-barrels.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  that  busy  period, 
the  French  frigate,  La  Cannoniere,  made  her  appearance  in 
iSimon's  Bay.  Uncertain  whether  the  colony  was  Dutch  or 
British,  she  cruised  about  for  two  days  to  pick  up  intelligence. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  we  had  the  batteries  manned, 
the  furnaces  heating  shot,  and  the  troops  paraded  for  Jbtion. 
The  critical  moment  at  length  arrived :  the  frigate  dropped 
anchor,  and,  lowering  one  of  her  boats,  despatched  it  with 
an  officer  and  seven  seamen  to  the  landing-place.  There 
were  in  the  harbour  about  a  dozen  transports  and  merchant 
vessels,  each  of  which  had  a  boat  ready  manned,  and  forty 
grenadiers  were  placed  in  ambuscade,  in  a  coasting  schooner 
belonging  to  the  town  baker.  The  enemy  no  sooner  entered 
this  magic  circle,  than  the  whole  closed  round  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  The  officer,  comprehending  at  once  the  nature  of 
his  situation,  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  struggle; 
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and  observing  a  naval  officer  among  the  crowd,  tendered  his 
sword  to  him,  which  the  other  was  in  the  act  of  returning, 
when  Major  ■  galloped  down  the  jetty,   and  was  an- 

nounced to  Monsieur  as  the  commandant  of  Simonstown. 
As  such,  the  captain  a  second  time  surrendered  to  him  his 
weapon,  which  he  had  no  sooner  grasped,  than  he  couhter- 
marched  his  steed,  and  rode  off  with  the  glorious  prize.  A 
few  red-hot  shot  fired  at  the  frigate^  made  her  cut  her  cable 
and  put  back  to  sea." 

The  regiment  being  ordered  to  Capetown,  Captain  Car- 
michael  has  time  to  describe  its  remarkable  features. 

*'  Capetown  is  built  in  a  valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  the  most  conspicuous  of  virhich,  the  Table 
Mountain,  rises  behind  it  like  an  immense  wall,  supported 
by  buttresses.  On  the  right  hand,  the  Devil's  Hill  is  almost 
as  high  and  precipitous:  but  the  Lion's  Hill  on  the  left, 
swells  up  to  a  more  moderate  height,  with  a  smooth  unbroken 
surface.  .  The  front  is  occupied  by  the  Table  Bay,  beyond 
which  you  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  Blue  Berg,  and  the 
mountains  of  Drakenstein. 

'^  The  plan  of  Capetown  is  quite  regular.  The  streets  are 
perfectly  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
They  are  laid  with  a  sort  of  coarse  gravf  1,  cemented  by 
a  red  ferruginous  clay,  which  being  soaked  with  water, 
and  well  rammed,  acquires  an  almost  stony  hardness.  A 
small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  is  confined 
on  either  side  by  a  wall,  and  it  can  be  checked  at  pleasure 
by  a, series  of  locks,  placed  at  certain  intervals,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  canal. 

<^  The  houses  are  built  in  general  of  bricks,  bedded  in 
loam,  but  so  imperfectly  burnt,  that  they  absorb  the  rain, 
and  would  soon  crumble  away,  if  the  walls  were  not  secured 
by  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  In  the  front. of  each  house  is 
a  platform,  called  a  stoop,  from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and 
furnished  at  each  end  with  a  seat.  These  stoops  are  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  public,  occupying  an  unreasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  large  streets,  and  reducing  the  smaller  ones  to 
mere  lanes.    The  surbase  of  the  walls  towards  the  street,  is 
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The  roo&  are  flat,  and  rmdered  impervioiis  to  die  rain  by  a 
thick  layer  of  mortar.  The  gr6and*floo»  are  payed  with 
glaoed  tiles,  which  preserve  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the 
aj^fartments ;  bnt  in  constructing  the  stairs,  even  of  the  best 
boMes,  the  model  seems  to  have  been  the  conqMniofriadder 
of  an  Indiaman,  they  are  so  steep,  so  narrow,  and  badly 
lighted.  Over  e^ery  faoase  door,  there  is  a  half  window,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  glass  lantern,  projecting  ont> 
wards.  These  kmtems,  furnished  with  a  candle  or  lamp 
at  night,  light  the  halls  within,  and  server  at  the  same  time^ 
as  a  good  and  cheap  substitute  for  street  lamps.  The  win- 
dews  are  extitemely  large;  but  the  upper  sash  is  usually 
blind,  -beii^  covered  with  painted  wood  or  canvas.  Tlie 
bottses  themselves  are  larger  and  more  showy  dian  the 
opulence  of  the  citizens  can  weU  warrant:  but  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  the  ground  floor  is  furnished,  the  upper  part 
beifi^  used  as  a  store,  or  let  occasionally  to  lodgers. 

^^  Rows  of  trees  are  planted  in  some  of  the  streets,  to  soften 
the  glare  from  the  white  walls ;  but  as  the  plantii^  of  them 
is  1^  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  the  shade  they  affi>rd  is 
quite  partiaL  These  trees,  consisting  in  general  of  oak  and 
pine,  never  grcfv  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  houses,  their 
branches  being  blasted  and  withered  by  the  sonthneast  virind 
as  soon  as  they  shoot  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  walls. 

<^*The  great  barrack  is  built  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
plain  which  extends  as  far  as  the  shore,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  principal  road  that  leads  into  the  town.  The  lower 
division  of  this  plain  is  walled  in  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
and  the  area,  covered  with  gravel,  forms  the  mnd  parade. 

^<  The  barrack  was  built  by  the  Dutch  &ist  India  Com- 
pany as  an  hospital  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Brfore  die 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  preserving  health  during  long  sea 
voyages,  those  undertaken  to  India  were  never  accomplished 
without  an  alarming  loss  of  lives.  It  was  found  necessary, 
en  this  account,  to  establish  an  hospital  at  the  Cape  for  the 
reception  of  such  as  were  disabled  by  sickness  from  prose- 
cuting the  voyage,  where  tJiey  were  left  until  the  arrival  of 
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dbe  nest  fleets  lAidatook  Ahb  up  and  rophoed  tfaem  willi 
iilheis  ia  the  same  stale;  The  upper  floor  of  this  h«a^i»g 
could  accommodate  two  thousand  sick;  and  the  giomid  floor 
servedasamagazineof  wine  and  proTisians  for  the  fleets.  As 
both  floon  are  now  occnpied  by  troops^  it  affixds  ample 
aooommodation  fiir  three  thousand  men. 

^  There  are  two  squares  in  C^ielowa.  That  which  is 
termed  the  Maihet  S^nre  is  in  flie  csntre  of  dielown^  and 
is  oflciipied  dmjag  the  daj  as  a  frnit^aaikeL  The  JBooran 
Pleiii,  or  Hottentot  Sqoare^  is  sitoated  in  the  upper  pail  of 
the  town,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  aae  of  the  iarme^^  who 
resort  thither  with  their  waggons.  It  is  surxoonded  with 
houses  for  the  reception  of  these  people^  irfio  <lMp"f^  of  their 
<XMntr]r  prodoee  to  the  landlords  in  exchange  for  sudi  goods 
as  thej  have  occasion  to  purchase.  In  this  barter,  the  adfaa- 
ttige  is  said  to  be  greatly  in  fovonr  of  the  cifiaens,  who  are 
accused  of  impomng  grossly  on  the  simplirity  of  their  comtry 


<<  The  government  gardoiis  sorronnded  by  a  wall,  bnilt 
at  the  time  Sir  George  Yonnge  was  governor  of  the  C^ie, 
.and  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  public  ten  thousand  pomids. 
Hie  oidosoie  consists  of  forty  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided 
into  about  half  as  many  compartments,  by  walks  or  alleys, 
wtirit,  after  the  Dutch  fiishion,  cross  each  other  at  ^ght 
nngirn  The  principal  walk,  running  along  the  oentue  of 
.die  garden,  is  covered  with  gravel,  and  shaded  with  two  rows 
of  oak  trees.  Along  each  side  of  it,  there  is  a  small  stream 
-of  water,  b(»dered  by  a  hedge  of  broad-leaved  myrtle. 

^  There  is  a  particular  divisbo,  allotted  for  a  Botanical 
Garden;  but  since  our  arrival  no  stq>s  have  been  taken  to 
keqp  it  in  order,  or  to  enrich  it  with  the  rarer  prodnctions  of 
the  African  Continent  Sir  David  Baird  loved  drill  better 
than  he  loved  Botany;  and  his  present  KxceJlen^,  in  so  for 
as  hisflffiactions  have  yet  developed  themselves,  seems  to  love 
his  money  better  than  either.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  at  leasts 
that  the  best  cultivated  portions  of  the  garden  are  those 
which  yield  vi^^etables  for  his  tables  or  provender  for  his 
catlk.    Atlheopfer  end  of  the  garden  there  is  a  menagerie^ 
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where  the  naturalist  may  gratify  his  scientific  curiosity  with 
the  sight  of  a  couple  of  lions,  a  wild  ass,  an  ostrich,  and 
two  or  three  flamingoes. 

**  The  Table  Valley  is  watered  by  a  variety  of  streamlets, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  are  turned  in  all 
directions,  to  irrigate  the  numerous  gardens  and  vineyards 
which  adorn  their  banks.  Neat  and  commodious  houses, 
embosomed  among  Oakf  Pities  and  Silver'-treeSf  and  rising  in 
successive  stages  behind  each  other,  render  the  back  ground 
of  Capetown  uncommonly  picturesque ;  while  the  stupendous 
outline  of  the  Table  Mountain,  impending  over  it,  gives  to  the 
whole  scene  an  imposing  air  of  grandeur,  which  few  land- 
scapes can  boast 

^  The  face  of  the  Table  Mountain  has  been  compared  to 
the  ruins  of  a  fortification.  From  the  bay,  it  has  the  ap« 
pearance  of  two  enormous  bastions,  supported  by  buttresses, 
flanking  an  intermediate  curtain.  The  upper  region  of  the 
mountain,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
comprehending  the  mural  precipice,  consists  of  sandstone, 
arranged  in  horizontal  strata,  and  reposing  on  a  base  of 
granite.  Over  the  broken  edges  of  these  strata,  the  water,  con* 
densed  from  the  atmosphere,  is  continually  distilling  in  large 
drops,  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  In  some  parts  it  escapes  in  a  continued  stream, 
and  afibrds  a  most  refreshing  draught  to  those  adventurers 
whom  curiosity  prompts  to  explore  the  **  cloud-capped  sum- 
mit''of  the  Tableland. 

**  From  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  hundred  feet,  the  mountain  consists  of  granite,  the  surface 
laid  bare,  along  the  channel  of  one  of  the  mountain  streams. 
Here  it  abuts  against  the  vertically  stratified  clayslate,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  valley  beyond.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  numerous  veins,  ramifying  in  a  thousand 
ways,  pass  from  the  body  of  the  granite  into  the  schist,  and 
both  of  them  are  traversed  by  large  veins  of  BcLsalL 

^^  Along  the  line  that  joins  the  Curtain  to  the  West  Bastion, 
there  runs  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  is  the  only  path  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  of  Capetown.     From  the 
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moment  you  enter  this  chasm,  it  gradoally  narrows  as  yon 
ascend,  while  its  perpendicular  walls,  crossed  by  innumerable 
rifts,  seem  as  if  they  were  built  of  loose  cubical  masses,  that 
threaten  to  fall  down  and  crush  you  to  atoms.  The  immense 
height  and  dismal  line  of  the  rocks,  the  twilight  gloom,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  brushing  along  the  clifis,  create  a 
disagreeable  impression  on  the  mind.  But  this  impression 
passes  quickly  away  as  the  horizon  begins  to  expand  above; 
and  when  the  summit  is  gained,  you  feel  the  delightful  con- 
trast of  the  cool  invigorating  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  the 
boundless  view  that  opens  around  you. 

•  <^  The  flat  top  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Tableland,  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  of  various  breadth, 
but  no  where  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  of  the  mountain, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  A  constant  verdure  is  maiptained  on  it,  by 
the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  When  I 
ascended  in  the  month  of  November,  I  started  eight  coveys 
oi  Partridges.  It  is  probable  that  these  birds  migrate  hither 
in  the  summer  season  on  account  of  the  coolness  and  greater 
abundance  of  water. 

<<  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cape- 
town, that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  table-cloth  on  the 
mountain,  you  may  look  for  a  strong  south-east  wind.  In 
the  whole  system  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a  more  infidlible 
prognostic  The  Devil's  table-doth  is  a  thin  sheet  of  white 
vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice^ 
while  the  sky  all  around  is  serene  and  unclouded.  The 
rapidity  of  its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  over 
the  face  of  a  rock.  The  air,  at  the  same  time,  begins  to  be 
agitated  in  the  valley;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
whole  town  is  involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the 
streets  are  deserted,  every  door  and  window  is  shut  up,  and 
Capetown  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague. 

'^  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an 
immense  cloud  envelops  the  mountain,  and  stretching  out  on 
all  sides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and  the 
adjacent  country  firom  the  sun.    llie  inferior  boundary  of  this 
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dond  is  gugwkhrf  ^mihably  hj  ndbiu  ciroaBMtoiioes ; 
ndtetBfhjlkeiitomgik  afdie  wind  ^odlhe  temperature  of  the 
air  in  die  TaUe  Valkf  .  The  inflnenoe  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
infennad  from  the  &ct,  that  thou^  the  doud  never  descends 
fiucther  than  Judf  way  into  the  hot  parched  amphitheatre  of 
Capetuwn,  70a  najr  obserre  it  on  the  side  of  Camp's  Bay 
soiling  down  in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  whidk 
it  anwrtiwiffs  stretches  further  than  the  eye  can  follow  it. 

^  Ido  not  Juiow  any  thing  more  singular  than  the  aspect 
of  this  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  side  of  die  mountain,  and  thore  vanishing. 
IleBces  are  seen,  from  time  to  time,  torn  from  its  skirts  by 
Ae  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling,  as  it  weve^ 
in  a  vortex  over  the  town,  and  then  gradually  diasolviag  away. 
But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  nailed  to  tibe  mountain,  and 
bids  defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  gale. 

^  Nameroos  batteries  have  been  erected  £ar  die  defiance  of 
Capetown  and  its  anchorage  from  hostile  attacks*  The 
distance  akmg  the  dMsre,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sak  River 
to  (the  extremity  of  Green  Point,  is  about  three  miles,  the 
town  standing  in  the  centre ;  and  a  line,  drawn  between  these 
tsro  points,  wottU  indnde  die  |irincipal  part  of  the  andioring 
ground. 

<<  Xhe  moudi  of  the  Sslt  River  is  protected  by  Cndg^s 
Battery,  with  six  eigfateen-ponnden,  mounted  en  bmietiB. 
fiixiiandaed  yards  nearer  the  town,  slands  Fort-iLaodce,  a 
Strang  well-finished  star  ledoubt,  svrronnded  by  a  palisaded 
ditch,  with  Jiifbv  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  chiefly  for  the  pop- 
pose  (of  BOBMiing  the  beacL  This  is  die  point  from  which 
the  lines  tidce  dieir  departure.  The  land-lines  extend  about 
iialf  a  mile  up  the  acdivity  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  and,  en  ijieir 
«my,  eonnect  three  square  redoubts,  from  which  a  croas  five 
oan  be  maintained  widi  Fort-Knocke.  Bnt  the  chief  amioj^ 
ance  to  anicnemy  appcoadiing  by  land,  would  be  fitim  tlxree 
blocUmnses  and  a  redoubt,  erected  hig^  up  on  the  fiice  of 
the  liiU,  which  support  each  oiker^  and  overlook  every 
wnsmm  to  the  Imes.  The  sea-lines  sweep  along  the  strand, 
as  tat  as  itfaetcastle^  a  distence  of  five  or  aeven  hundred  yacds. 
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Thej  are  atMngtliemd  by  four  btttenesy  on  6Mh  ist  y/MA  m 
mounted  from  five  to  ten  pieces  of  heavy  ordnanoe.  Bmt  tke 
whole  are  in  very  bad  order.  The  battresseB,  nndezniinad 
by  the  suige,  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  die  platform;  and 
the  parapet  is  choked  up  on  both  sides  by  the  shifting  sand. 

^  The  castle  is  a  r^;ular  pentagon^  consisting  of  five  baa- 
tionS)  connected  by  curtains,  and  snrronnded  by  ajSafSseirof 
and  dry  ditch.  On  these  bastions  there  were  originally 
mounted  not  fewer  than  seventy  pieces  of  camion.  This 
formidaUe  train  are  now  dropping  off  their  carriages,  and 
tibe  moolderifig  parapet  resuming  its  ancient  position  in  the 
ditch.  On  the  outside  of  the  castle  ditch,  and  dose  to  die 
Umdkig  place^  stands  Irahoff  Battery,  which  has  been 
thoronghly  repaired,  and  mounts  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  several  heavy  mortars.  Tlere  are  lo^rinirs  in  the 
castle  for  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  commandant; 
besides  barracks  for  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  variety  of 
offices  for  the  civil  and  military  department 

^^  The  battery  of  Roggebay,  four  hundred  yards  from  Im- 
hoi^  is  nearly  on  a  level  widL  the  sea,  and  carries  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  of  various  calibre.  As  you  advance  along 
the  shore,  you  arrive  successively  at  the  Amsterdam  Battecy^ 
the  Chiifone^  and  the  Great  MooiUi^ ;  and,  on  a  small  emi- 
nence At  some  distance  from  the  shores  yon  see  the  batteiy 
called  JSeek  m  the  Pot  All  these  batteries,  with  the  exo^ 
tion  of  the  Amsterdam,  are  mere  JlickeSf  withovt  any  defence 
on  the  land  side.  The  latter  had  mginally  a  second  tier  of 
guns ;  but  the  casemates  are  now  occiqiied  by  prisoners  of 
war,  and  by  the  malefactors  condemned  to  paUic  labour. 
Thoi^  this  battery  is  secured  by  a  rampart  in  the  rear,  it 
could  be  easily  taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  owing  to  a  vice  m 
its  construction  on  that  nde,  to  which  there  is  probaUy  no 
parallel  in  the  whole  annals  of  fortification.  The  ranpert 
consists  ef  a  revelment  of  five  foet  high ;  and  a  sloping  Unf 
parapet,  of  an  equal  height,  leaves  <m  tibe  edge  of  it  a  berme, 
sufficiently  broad  to  afford  a  firm  footing  to  the  assailants. 
There  is,  on  ^  inside  of  the  rampart,  a  wall  whidi  rises  six 
foet  above  4iie  terrepkme,  and,  at  the  height  of  four  feet,  is 
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pierced  with  loop-lioles.  If  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  this  battery  meant  these  loop-holes  for  the 
sendee  of  its  defenders,  he  strangely  mistook  his  object,  as 
they  are  folly  seven  feet  above  the  internal  area  of  the  works, 
and  an  enemy,  once  in  possession  of  the  rampart  could  destroy 
every  man  in  the  battery,  by  firing  through  the  loop-holes, 
without  running  the  smallest  risk  themselves. 

^  The  first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stranger, 
on  his  arrival  at  Capetown,  is  the  wonderful  diversity  in  the 
features^  colour,  and  costume  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
people  who  crowd  the  streets.  He  feels  amazed  at  finding 
himself  in  a  sort  of  Noah's  Ark,  where  he  meets  with  more 
varieties  of  one  species  than  the  Patriarch  had  under  his 
charge  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  Here  he  may  see  the 
pure  spotless  robe  of  the  Hindoo  rubbing  against  the  painted 
kaross  of  the  Ca£Ere  and  the  soot-stained  sheepskin  of  the 
Hottentot:  here  the  barefooted  boor  from  the  snow  moun- 
tain stares  at  the  polished  boots  of  the  Liondon  cockney : 
here  he  may  contrast  the  crop  of  the  Pennsylvanian  with  the 
pendent  crown-lock  of  the  Chinese :  here  the  Brazilian  may 
shake  hands  with  the  Malay,  and  the  Guinea  Negro  with  his 
brother  from  Madagascar.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley 
gronpe,  Europaeans  of  every  description,  either  as  traders  or 
prisoners  of  war,  pass  in  review  before  him.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  colony  will  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  concurrence  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  popu- 
lation. The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
originally  established,  facilitate  the  emigration  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  drove  numbers  of  French  Pro- 
testant £imilies  here  for  refuge ;  the  practice  of  discharging 
soldiers  in  the  settlement,  after  a  certain  period  of  service, 
few  of  whom  ever  returned  to  Europe;  the  extensive  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  India,  in  the  course  of 
which  numberless  adventurers  were  induced  by  hope,  or 
forced  by  distress,  to  relinquish  their  prospects  in  the  East, 
and  settle  in  the  colony;  and,  finally,  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  inviting  the  martyrs  to  tropical  diseases  to  repair 
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hither  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  health  :  such  are  the 
lights  of  the  picture;  the  shades  are  furnished  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

^^  In  a  society  so  constructed,  the  manners  must  be  as 
▼aried  as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  ages 
must  elapse  ere  they  can  amalgamate  and  assume  a  national 
form.  This  renders  the  Colonists  peculiarly  prone  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  strangers ;  and  as  these  adoptions  are  ofiener 
the  fruit  of  caprice  than  of  sound  judgment,  they  are  q>t 
sometimes  to  excite  a  smile.  Can  there  be  conceived,  for 
instance^  a  more  awkward  or  more*ludicrous  object  than  a 
huge  boor  heaving  up  his  ponderous  shoulders  in  imitation 
of  a  Parisian,  twisting  his  neck,  and  drawling  out,  ^  Ik  wit 
neit,"  whilst  his  utmost  endeavours  cannot  throw  the  corres- 
p<Niding  expression  into  a  countenance  where  the  muscles 
are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  blubber,  that  even  the  convulsions 
of  death  could  not  produce  any  visible  derangement  of 
features. 

^<  No  difference  of  ranks  exists  at  the  Cape :  and  if  the 
population  be  not  occasionally  reinforced  from  Europe,  the 
distinction  of  colour  will  soon  vanish.  The  intermixture  of 
African  with  Europsean  blood  can  already  be  traced  in  some 
of  the  first-rate  fiEimilies  in  the  Colony :  the  hue  of  the  skin 
and  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  unequivocally  betray* 
ing  their  origin.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the 
&cility  with  which  the  poorest  inhabitants  can,  by  ordinary 
activity  and  perseverance,  obtain  a  competency,  will  acce- 
lerate this  union,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  two  centuries 
shall  have  elapsed,  all  the  colours  will  be  blended  in  one. 

^*  The  complexion  of  the  Cape  ladies  is,  in  general,  feir, 
perhaps  too  fair.  It  is  of  that  sickly  delicate  tint  which  indi- 
cates exclusion  from  the  air  and  light  It  is  altogether 
deficient  in  the  lively  bloom  which  gentle  exercise  and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  diffuse  over  the  cheeks  of  the  British 
fair.  Great  care  is  taken,  while  young  and  single,  of  their 
figures :  they  are  accordingly  then  light  and  elegant  in  their 
form:  but  they  are  no  sooner  married  than  they  begin  to 
neglect  their  persons,  and^  by  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of 
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the  Ubltf  acquire  a  degree  of  obeoty  tkat  TCudcrs  tkem 
objects  of  disgust  The  habit  of  vsmg  "wegeithte  adds  as 
seasoning  to  every  article  of  bod^  soon  destroys  the  teeth. 
So  universal  indeed  is  this  defect,  that  a  &ie  set  of  teeth  never 
enters  as  an  item  into  the  catalogue  of  female  beauty :  and  the 
total  neglect  of  the  brush  renders  sudi  as  thqr  have  offensive 
to  the  sight  of  any  person  of  ddicacy. 

**  Almost  every  private  house  in  Cmptiawn  is  open  tor  the 
aceommodation  of  such  strangers  as  have  oocaaon  to  take 
lodgings  fer  any  time  in  the  town.  This  custom  supersedes 
the  use  of  taverns:  but*as  it  was  originally  the  offspring  of 
poverty  and  necessity,  it  will  fell  into  disuse  in  proportion  as 
the  inhabitants  become  more  opulent.  The  town  may,  at 
present,  be  aptly  compared  to  a  large  inn  on  a  well-fireqnented 
road.  The  same  incessant  routine  of  arrivals  and  departures; 
the  same  chaotic  medley  of  characters ;  and  the  same  insap 
tiable  thirst  of  gain,  and  disregard  of  reputation  in  the  manner 
of  acquiring  it,  are  characteristic  of  both. 

^  There  is  a  constant  succession  of  Venduties,  or  public 
sales,  in  Capetown.  These  sales  are  a  species  of  lottery,  in 
which  every  person,  but  especially  the  old  women,  engage 
with  astonishing  avidity ;  though  the  chance  of  gain  is  fiilly 
as  precarious  as  in  the  speculation  that  goes  more  properly  by 
that  name.  Not  a  day  passes  without  several  auctions;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  an  article  purchased  in  the 
morning  at  one,  should  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
fer  sale  at  another.  The  more  considerable  sales  are  adver- 
tised in  the  Cape  Gazette,  but  the  minor  ones  are  announced 
by  a  crier,  who  goes  about  the  streets  beating  a  brass  plate 
to  attract  notice.  All  the  idlers  run  to  those  places,  where 
they  are  sure  to  hear  the  politics  and  the  scandal  of  the  day 
discussed :  at  the  same  time,  the  low  price  at  which  they  see 
articles  knocked  down,  tempts  them  to  stake  their  money,  as 
they  would  at  hazard  or  lansquenet  If  the  purchases  are 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  authorize  a  sale  at  home,  they 
send  them  to  the  first  auction  that  takes  place  in  their  neigh* 
bourhood,  where  they  must  run  the  risk  of  meeting  with 
profit  or  IO0&    On  this  principle^  every  inhabitant  of  either 
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sex  ffi  a  merdwBrt^  and  everjlioiue has  dtber  ashop  or  astoiv 
fer  the  reception  of  tbese  specidatrre  purchases* 

^  What  originally  gare  rise  to^  and  still  maintaina^  dns 
rage  £or  aucticmsy  is  the  law  of  inheritancey  by  virtue  of  wUd^ 
when  the  &tber  of  a  &mily  die%  his  whole  property  is  pal 
up  to  sale,  and  the  produce  eqaally  divided  amongst  his 
children.  Oovemment  levies  a  tax  df  3}  per  cent,  on  every 
article  sold  in  this  manner,  and  the  auctioneer  has  1^  for  hia 
trouble  in  conducting  the  sale  and  collecting  the  money.  I 
happened,  some  days  ago^  to  stqp  into  one  of  these  Vendutie^ 
wber^  among  other  articles,  I  saw  three  or  four  slaves  set  up 
to  sale.  This  was  altogether  a  new  sight  to  me.  I  could 
not  without  pain  remark  the  ansuety  with  which  those  poor 
creatures  regarded  the  persons  who  were  bidding  Ssx  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  trace  the  character  of  their 
fiiture  master  in  the  lineaments  of  his  countttumce,  and 
showed  indications  of  joy  or  fear^  according  to  the  opinion 
they  had  fcK'med  of  his  disposition. 

**  Among  the  terrible  reactions  produced  by  the  slave 
trad^  none  is  perhaps  more  merited  or  more  evident  than 
the  dissoluteness  of  morals  and  fisroci^  of  dispomtion  which 
it  creates  among  the  people  who  are  concerned  in  it.  The 
cold-blooded  oJculator  of  jMrofit  and  loss^  the  prime 
agent  in  this  unhallowed  traffic,  feels  its  influence^  but  m 
a  r^note  and  subordinate  degree.  It  is  when  we  cast  a 
view  on  those  who  are  placed  inmiediatdy  within  the  sphere 
of  its  action  that  we  perceive  the  full  extent  of  its  deteriocat- 
mg  effects;  tiieir  morals,  their  temper,  their  ur,  and  their 
very  features  confessing  its  malignant  infinenoe.  The  softer 
sex,  more  especially,  are  transformed  by  k  into  cruel  tyrants. 
When  you  nix  in  female  sociely,  you  look  in  vain  for  that 
ehectfol  play  of  features  iriiidi  indicates  a  sweet  disposition ; 
io  vam  you  listen  for  that  harmonious  tone  of  voice  whieh  is 
mellowed  by  the  habit  of  associating  with  one's  equals. 

*<  I  was  one  day  attracted  to  the  window  by  a  strange  sort 
(^  noise  that  seemed  to  issue  from  a  small  court  behind  the 
house  in  which  I  lodged.  On  looking  out,  I  observed  my 
landlady  in  the  act  of  administering  correction  to  aalapa  boy^ 
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who  had,  by  some  ofiPence,  incurred  her  displeasure.  How 
shall  I  describe  her  appearance?  Her  figure  was  of  the  true 
Dutch  cast,  tall,  fat,  and  coarse.  An  unnatural  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid' glands,  which  vied  with  her  cheeks  in  size  and 
colour,  gave  to  her  countenance  a  peculiar,  but  I  cannot  say 
an  amiable,  expression.  Her  voice  resembled  the  notes  of 
an  angry  Turkey-cock;  with  her  left  hand  she  held  Mungo 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  her  right  hand  brandished  a 
huge  Shambok,*  which  she  applied  to  his  shoulders  with  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  a  dilettante.  In  the  midst  of  her 
exertions,  I  could  distinguish  the  epithets  *  Rascal '^^  scoun- 
drel ' — *  slave  * — and  *  God  d— — n,'  uttered  with  peculiar 
volubility  of  tongue,  and  repeated  in  a  sort  of  measured  cadence, 
corresponding  with  the  manual  exercise,  of  which  they 
formed  the  accompaniment.  I  was  the  more  struck  with  this 
last  circumstance,  as  I  knew  that  Juffrouw  understood  as  litde 
the  meaning  of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  as  did  the  poor  cul- 
prit on  whom  they  were  so  lavishly  bestowed.  '  How  is  this  ?' 
thought  I,  *  has  the  Dutch  language  become  so  polished  that 
it  cannot  fiirnish  terms  suiBciently  expressive  of  the  angry 
passions; — or  is  the  English  so  much  more  energetic  in  its 
expletives,  that  the  mere  sound,  independent  of  sense,  can 
wound  the  feelings  on  one  side,  and  assuage  the  tempest  of 
wrath  on  the  other?' 

.^^  The  slaves  at  the  Cape  are  composed  of  more  various 
races  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  sanctioned.  The  coast  of 
Guinea,  Mosambique,  Madagascar,  Malacca,  and  the  islands 
of  the  East,  have  contributed  in  their  turn  to  supply  the  Colony : 
and  from  the  intermixture  of  this  heterogeneous  groupe, 
aided  by  a  dash  of  Europsean  and  Hottentot  blood,  a  mongrel 
race  has  sprung  up,  which  exhibits  an  astonishing  diversity 
of  feature  as  well  as  of  disposition.  Of  all  the  unadulterated 
race  of  slaves,  the  Malay  bears  the  most  marked  character. 
He  is  cunning,  active,  and  intelligent;  but,  at  the  same  time. 


*  A  whip,  in  oae  umoDg  the  ColoDistty  and  made  of  a  strip  of  Rhinoceros^ 
or  Hippopotamos*  hide. 
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implacably  revengeful.  If  a  Malay  commits  a  fault  and  is 
punished  for  it,  there  the  matter  terminates.  But  if  he  is  only 
threatened,  and  fancies  the  punishment  still  hanging  over 
him,  he  will  commit  the  most  atrocious  actions  to  put  an  end 
to  the  misery  of  suspense.  Desperate  under  the  influence  of 
this  impression,  he  works  himself  into  a  state  of  delirium  by 
swallowing  opium:  then  draws  his  kriss  or  dagger,  and 
stabs  the  whole  family,  slaves  and  all.  Having  glutted  his 
vengeance  within  doors,  he  sallies  forth  into  the  street,  and 
plunging  bis  weapon  into  every  living  creature  he  meets, 
whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  he  never  ceases  until  he  is  shot, 
or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  doing  farther  mischief. 

'^  It  is  owing,  in  soihe  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  dread  of 
this  savage  retribution  that  the  slaves  are  treated  beyond 
comparison  better  at  the  Cape  than  in  any  other  Europaean 
Colony :  though  it  must  be  flowed  that  the  very  high  price 
at  which  they  are  usually  valued,  will  prove,  with  most 
masters,  a  strong  check  on  harsh  and  inhuman  treatment. 
The  law  does  not  entrust  the  master  with  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment;  but  directs  that  the  culprit  shall  be 
sent  to  the  common  trunk  or  prison,  where  he  receives  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stripes,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  law  is  fre- 
quently evaded,  even  in  the  town,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  magistrates;  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  it 
necessarily  goes  for  nothing;  the  distance  from  the  seat  of 
justice  adding  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  complying 
with  its  mandates,  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  insures  impunity 
to  the  transgression  of  them. 

^*  Before  the  British  got  possession  of  the  colony,  slaves 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  were  sometimes  put  to  the  torture, 
because  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  either  voluntary  or 
compulsive,  was  necessary  to  authorise  the  magistrate  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal.  But  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice has  been  abolished  by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  is  executed  now  without  any  preliminary 
cruelties.  The  place  of  execution  is  at  the  base  of  the  Lion's 
Rump,    facing   the   Amsterdam    Battery.      Three    pillars, 
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erected  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  support  as  many  beams 
placed  across  them :  and  from  these  beams  the  criminals  are 
suspended*  It  was  probably  to  a  gallows  of  this  construction 
that  allusion  is  made  in  Schiller's  Play  of  the  Robbers,  in 
which  somebody  says,  *  Maurice,  beware  of  the  beast  that  has 
got  three  lega/  " 

Thus  we  see  that  neither  the  hurry  of  military  movements, 
nor  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  could  hinder  Capt  Car- 
michael  from  entering  immediately  upon  his  scientific 
researches,  or  availing  himself  of  the  hours  which  might 
justly  be  devoted  to  sleep  or  recreation,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  country.  From  his 
journal  we  transcribe  the  following  notes  on  the  animals  of 
the  Cape. 

<<  The  AJricoH  Bhinoceros  {RMnoceroa  Uopmts)  differs  from 
that  of  Asia,  in  having  two  horns  instead  of  one.  Its  hide  is 
smooth,  likewise,  and  free  from  wrinkles.  Of  the  hide  of 
the  Rhinoceros  and  HippqpoiamuSi  the  boors  manufacture  a 
sort  of  horsewhip,  known  by  the  name  of  Shambok,  They 
first  of  all  cut  the  hide»into  long  slips,  three  inches  in  breadth, 
which  are  hung  up,  with  a  heavy  weight  appended  to  them. 
When  thoroughly  stretched  and  dry,  these  slips  are  again  cut 
into  three  divisions,  then  tapered  and  rounded  with  a  plane^ 
and  the  polish  given  with  a  piece  of  glass,  which  renders 
them  semi-transparent  like  horn.  The  horns  of  the  Rhim>- 
ceros  are  solid.  When  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  fashioned 
into  drinking-cups,  the  article  is  held  in  high  repute  among 
the  colonists  as  an  infallible  detector  of  poison.  They  firmly 
believe,  according  to  the  ancient  creed,  that  if  any  noxious 
fluid  were  poured  into  a  cup  of  this  description,  it  would 
instantly  Jbam  and  boil  over  the  brim. 

'^  Of  all  the  quadrupeds  that  prey  upon  birds,  the  Batd^ 
{Viverra  melliwra)  a  species  of  Urwsj  according  to  Mr. 
Burchell,  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive.  When  I  was  at 
Algoa  Bay,  Capt.  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Ingham,  my  nexlnloor 
neighbours,  amused  themselves  with  breeding  poultry.  As 
their  hen-roosts  happened  to  stand  contiguous,  the  fowls 
used  to  lay  their  eggs  indismminately  in  that  which  was 
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most  convenient  This  krtroduoed  frequent  akercationt 
between 'the  owners,  respecting  the  property  of  the  ^ggB, 
each  of  them  pretendis^  to  discover,  by  infalliUe  marks,  the 
produce  of  his  own  fowls.  The  scene  of  these  disputes  was 
asnally  at  my  door,  whidi  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  nentral 
ground ;  and  as  their  arguments  were  usually  long  and  load, 
my  situation,  as  a  listener  and  often  a  refiarree,  was  rather  an 
unpleasant  one.  Hints  or  entreaties,  on  my  part,  could  never 
prevail  on  them  to  move  an  inch  from  my  threshold,  and  the 
subject  was  becoming  every  day  more  harassing,  when  my 
good  genius,  in  the  shape  of  a  Batei,  came  and  took  up  its 
residence  in  our  neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  one  oighi^ 
this  destructive  vermin  put  an  end  to  all  diq)tttes,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  all  the  fowls,  to  the  nooiber  of  two  dosen  and 
a  hal^  most  of  which  were  found  next  morning  weltering  in 
their  blood.  It  carried  cff  two  or  three  to  its  burrow,  to 
which  we  traced  it  by  means  of  their  feathers,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  sueoeeded  in'destroying  it. 

*<  The  Baid  is  also  exceedingly  fond  of  honey,  and  securely 
plunders  the  hive,  whilst  the  bees  exhaust  their  ftury  on  its 
impenetrable  hide.  It  is,  o^  all  animals,  perhaps,  the  most 
tmiacious  of  life;  the  skin  being  so  thick  and  so  loosely 
attached  to  the  carcase,  that  it  is  proof  against  every  species 
of  violence. 

^  The  Chamehon  of  the  Cspe  is  about  six  inches  long.  Un» 
like  the  rest  of  the  Lizard  tribe,  which  are  generally  flat,  its 
body  forms  a  sharp,  ridge^  serrated  along  the  back.  The  skin  is 
rough,  or  rather  studded,  like  shagreen.  Tl>e  toes  are  in 
two  divisions :  the  extamal  division  of  the  fore  feet,  corres- 
ponding to  the  fingers  of  the  bnman  hand,  consists  of  three 
toes,  connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  claws;  the  inner 
division,  answering  to  the  thumb,  consists  of  two,  connected 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  hinder  feet,  the  division  of  the 
toes  is  reversed ;  the  outer  consisting  of  two^  the  inner  of 
three.  The  toes,  thus  connected,  acting  in  the  manner  of 
forceps,  serve  admirably  to  grasp  the  minute  branches,  among 
which  the  reptile  lurks  for  its  prey.  I  had  several  chameleons 
for  months  in  my  rooas,  and  often  amused  myself  in  giving 
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them  hold  of  a  long  thread,  suspeuded  from  the  twig  on 
which  they  usually  perched,  and  they  would  invariably  climb 
up  to  the  twig,  *  hand  over  hand,'  as  seamen  term  it 

**  All  the  motions  of  the  chameleon,  except  those  of  its 
tongue,  are  extremely  slow  and  deliberate.  At  every  step, 
it  pauses,  coils  its  tail  round  the  twig,  and  turns  its  eye  in 
every  direction.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  prominent,  and 
covered  all  over  with  the  common  skin,  excepting  a  very 
small  orifice,  through  which  the  light  is  admitted.  They 
turn  in  their  sockets,  like  scioptic  balls,  and  their  movements 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  When  one  eye  is 
turned  forward,  and  the  other  backward,  the  animal's  scope  of 
vision  embraces  the  whole  horizon  at  once. 

<^  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Cape  Chameleon  is  a  verdi- 
gris green,  which  verges  at  night  to  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  the 
daytime,  frequently,  to  a  dark  grey.  Along  the  side,  there 
runs  a  broad  stripe  of  a  pale  cream  colour,  which  in  its 
shades  keeps  pace  with  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  pre* 
dominant  hue.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  chameleon  changes 
its  tint  to  that  of  every  object  on  which  it  is  placed,  I  never 
could  perceive  it.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
variations  of  colour  are  quite  independent  of  external  objects, 
except  so  far  as  these  tend  to  irritate  or  excite  it. 

*^  The  chameleon  is  viviparous.  It  drops  its  young,  enclosed 
with  a  portion  of  fluid  in  a  membranous  bag,  which  adheres 
by  means  of  its  slimy  surface  to  the  first  object  it  touches. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  foetus  bursts  through  its 
envelope,  and  enters  on  its  natural  vocation  of  fly-catching. 

^^  The  amphibious  Lizardy  known  by  the  name  of  VJgwxMj 
a  variety  of  the  Lacerta  Monitor^  is  common  in  the  rivers  of 
Lutenhage.  This  reptile  is  of  a  black,  or  rather  a  bistre 
colour,  beautifully  speckled  with  yellow,  and  measures  four  or 
five  feet  in  length.  It  loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  among 
the  rushes  and  on  overhanging  cli£&;  but  plunges  into  the 
water  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  until 
its  fear  has  subsided.  Being  told  that  the  flesh  of  it  is 
eatable,  we  directed  our  cook  to  prepare  a  dish  of  it  for  our 
dinner.  Its  taste  resembled  that  of  a  rabbit,  but  the  novelty  of 
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such  an  article  of  food,  strengthened  perhaps  by  veneration 
for  the  dietetical  law  of  Moses,  deterred  most  of  us  from  med- 
dling with  it  The  iat,  melted  over  the  fire,  runs  into  an  oil, 
the  effluvium  of  which  is  deleterious  to  ants,  and  keeps  those 
insects  at  a  distance  from  all  articles  on  which  it  is  rubbed. 
The  Boors  have  an  idea  among  them,  that  this  Lizard  sucks 
the  cows,  when  they  happen  to  pasture  near  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

**  The  Boors  and  Hottentots  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay, 
collect  vast  quantities  of  wild  honey,  which  they  find  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the 
Termes^  (or  white  ants,)  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  holes 
burrowed  in  the  ground  by  the  chacals  and  hyenas.  The 
hive  is  usually  revealed  to  them  by  a  bird,  called,  on  this 
account,  the  Honey-Guide^  {Cuculus  Indicator.)  This  feathered 
informant,  though  particularly  fond  of  honey,  cannot  procure 
it  but  by  the  aid  of  others.  It  therefore  watches  the  appear- 
ance of  those,  from  whom  it  expects  the  gratification  of  its 
appetite,  and  advertising  them  by  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
note,  leads  the  way,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  to  the  spot 
where  the  hoard  is  deposited.  .There  is  an  inconvenience  of 
some  moment,  however,  that  attends  implicit  reliance  on  the 
call  of  this  extraordinary  caterer,  which  is  said  to  amuse  itself 
in  leading  its  unwary  follower  across  the  haunt  of  a  lion, 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  or  other  natural  curiosity  of  that  stamp, 
which  he  feels,  perhaps,  no  particular  anxiety  to  study.  This 
is  universally  believed  by  the  Boors,  and  may  be  true  enough. 
But  though  we  admit  the  fact,  I  should  think  we  may  safely 
rgect  the  inference.  Th^  nature  of  the  country  where  bees 
and  Indicators  are  met  with,  is  such,  that  the  latter,  in  con- 
ducting you  to  the  stores  of  the  former,  may  occasionally 
cross  the  path  of  one  or  all  of  those  animals ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  credited  that  the  bird,  which,  in  alluring  you,  seeks  only  its 
own  gratification,  would  designedly  lead  you  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  both. 

<^  The  SwaUows  are  migratory  at  the  Cape  as  well  as  in 
Europe :  and  appear  at  Algoa  Bay  in  the  month  of  September. 
Of  the  three  species  which  I  observed  there^   one  is  the 
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Hinmdo  ccg^erms.  A  pair  of  these  built  tlieir  neat  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  wherein  I  lodged,  against  the  angle 
formed  bj  the  wall,  and  the  bpard  whkh  supported  the 
eares..  The  whole  of  this  nest  was  covered  in,  and  it  was 
furnished  with  a  loi^  neck  or  passage,  through  which  the 
birds  passed  in  and  out.  It  resembled  a  longitudinal  section 
of  a  Florence  oit-flask.  This  nest  having  crombled  away 
after  the  young  birds  had  quitted  it,  the  same  pair,  or  another 
of  the  same  species,  built  on  the  oU  foundation  again  m  the 
month  of  February.  Bnt  at  this  time,  I  remarked  an  im- 
provement in  the  plan  of  it,  that  can  hardly  be  referred  to 
the  dictates  of  mere  instinct.  The  body  of  the  nest  was  of 
the  same  shape  as  before,  but  instead  of  a  single  passage, 
it  was  furnished  with  one  at  each  side,  running  along  the 
angle  of  the  roof;  and  on  watdung  the  birds,  I  observed  that 
Aey  invariably  went  in  at  one  passage  and  came  oat  at  the 
other.  Besides  3aving  themselves  the  trouble  of  turning  in 
the  nest,  and  disturbing,  perhaps,  its  interior  arrangement^ 
they  were  guarded  by  this  contrivance  against  a  surprise  by 
serpents,  which  frequently  creep  up  aioi^  the  waD,  or  descend 
from  the  thatch,  and  devour  both  the  mother  and  her  brood. 
*^  Amongst  an  infinite  variety  of  insects,  natives  of  the  Cape^ 
my  attention  was  frequently  attracted  to  the  operations  of 
that  species  of  beetle,  whkh  is  termed  by  Entomologists, 
Soarabaus  sacery  and  known  to  the  vulgar  under  the  bomdy, 
but  expressive  naoae  of  Tumik'dimff.  These  insects  beat 
about  with  the  sagacity  of  the  best  bred  pointer,  in  search  of 
the  material  from  which  they  derive  their  trivial  appellation. 
You  sometimes  see  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  them  assembled 
round  a  cow-dung,  and  actively  engaged  in  cutting  it  up  into 
fragments  of  a  certain  size.  Their  labour,  however,  b  not  a 
combined  one,  for  the  meeting  of  so  many  on  the  same  spot 
is  merely  a  proof  of  the  acuteness  <^  one  of  their  senses. 
Sometimes  a  couple  of  them  labour  on  the  same  lump,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  each  other^s  interference;  but,  in 
general,  each  individual  works  for  itself.  When  die  fragment 
is  detached,  the  insect  kneads  it,  by  a  dextrous  man^ement 
of  its  head  and  legs»  into  a  globular  form^  preparatory  to  its 
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beiflg  moved  off  to  its  subterraneous  receptacle;  for  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  even  if  the  ground  should  be  equally  fit 
for  their  purpose^  they  never  lodge  it  near  the  mass  from 
which  it  was  severed;  but,  invariably,  roll  it  away  to  a  con-^ 
siderable  distance;  actuated,  as  I  should  conjecture^  by  fear 
of  their  own  species,  lest  they  should  deposit  their  ova  in  it« 
Their  method  of  moving  the  ball,  is,  in  itself  singular,  and 
amy  have  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  much  learned  speca-> 
lation.  The  insect  rests  its  head  and  fore  legs  on  the  ground, 
and  pushing  with  its  hind  legs  against  the  ball,  gives  it  a  pro-> 
gressive  motion,  while  its  own  is  strictly  retrograde;  and 
thus,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  trundles  it  on,  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation,  then  makes  a  hole  for  it,  some  inches 
deep  in  the  sand,  and  covers  it  over. 

'<  Though  these  insects  labour  with  uncommon  assiduity 
when  they  do  begin,  I  could  observe  that  some  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  piratical  to  the  mechanical  mode  of  acquiring  proper- 
ty;  and  witnessed  many  a  warm  scuffle  with  these  marauders, 
that  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  finished  balls  of 
their  neighbours,  instead  of  carving  for  themselves.  As  their 
system  of  attack  and  defence  is,  however,  such  as  gives  the 
possessor  of  the  ball  a  considerable  advantage,  fortune, 
in  these  engagements,  usually  sides  with  justice.  As  soon 
as  the  robber  has  fixed  his  eye  on  a  ball  that  hits  his  fancy, 
he  alights  within  a  short  distance,  and  having  folded  his 
wings  under  the  sheath,  pushes  straight  for  it.  The  other, 
instantly  taking  the  alarm,  posts  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
oI]]ect  in  dispute ;  and  as  soon  as  his  antagonist  comes  within 
reach,  gives  him,  by  a  certain  movement  of  his  head,  a  chuck 
under  the  chin,  that  pitches  him,  heels  over  head,  to  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  After  a  few  rounds  of  this 
sort,  he  walks  off,  satisfied  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
continuing  the  combat. 

"  One  evening,  it  was,  I  think,  about  the  middle  of  May,  as 
we  sat  enjoying  ourselves  after  dinner,  we  observed  a  number 
of  flies,  of  an  uncommon  aspect,  flitting  past  the  tent  We 
started  up  and  endeavoured  to  catch  one  of  them,  but  without 
efibctr    Some  Hottentot  children,  who  were  standing  on  an 
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<q>posite  bank,  remarkiog  our  anxiety,  came  and  o£fered  us 
whole  handfuls  of  them ;  and  directing  us  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  caught  them,  our  astonishment  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, when  we  beheld  millions  of  winged  insects,  issuing 
into  daylight,  through  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  through 
the  pores,  as  it  were,  of  the  ground,  where  no  opening  was 
perceptible.  Near  these  outlets,  the  children  had  posted 
themselves,  and  collecting  the  insects  as  they  emerged, 
greedily  devoured  them.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  the  Hot- 
tentots,  were  snapped  up  as  they  flew  along  by  the  small 
birds,*  and  by  the  UbeUula  and  other  predatory  flies.  The 
body  of  these  tiny  insects  is  so  small,  and  the  wings  are  so 
large  and  unwieldy,  that  they  could  hardly  support  them- 
selves in  the  air,  as  they  floated  along  at  the  humour  of  the 
breeze.  They  were  the  mates  of  the  Tennes  capenxU;  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Ant. 

*^  No  country  in  the  world  is  more  infested  with  ants  than 
the  Cape.  These  insects  vary  in  size,  from  the  red  Nigar^ 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  the  J^ack  Ant,  measuring 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Their  habitations  are  as  various 
as  their  species.  The  smaller  tribes  excavate  the  ground, 
removing  the  soil,  and  depositing  it  as  a  rampart  round  the 
entrance,  to  keep  off*  the  water.  The  large  black  ants  con- 
tent themselves  with  enlarging  such  cavities  as  they  find 
ready  formed,  under  flat  stones,  thus  providing  themselves 
with  an  impenetrable  roof.  A  smaller  species  of  the  same 
colour,  constructs  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  enclosing 
such  parts  of  the  branches  as  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
external  covering,  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  yet  proof  against 
the  heaviest  rain.  But  the  most  numerous  and  interesting 
insects  are  the  Termites^  of  which  the  Cape  furnishes  several 
kinds.  Of  these,  one  species  builds  its  nests  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  are  fabricated  of  loam,  of  an 
hemispherical  shape,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  some  districts,  these  nests  cover  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  immense  numbers,  standing  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  and  resembling  so  many  boulders  of  granite. 
Struck  with  the  prodigious  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
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the  TtrmHtu  and  that  of  their  habitations,  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  By  the  powers ! 
is  it  not  wonderful  how  these  little  creatures,  the  ants,  can 
make  such  large  mole-hills ! ' 

^*  A  large  species  of  2^,  (MuMca  mtilans,)  common  at  the 
Cape,  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  viviparous.  Possessed  of 
a  peculiar  acuteness  of  scent,  they  assemble  in  numbers, 
wherever  their  fiivourite  ordure  is  accidentally  let  fall,  and 
deposit  their  youngs  which  begin  to  crawl  over  it  the  moment 
they  are  dropped.  As  the  proper  nidus  is  not  always  at  hand 
when  wanted,  it  is  probable  tliat  this  insect  has  the  power  of 
retaining  its  eggs  beyond  the  natural  term ;  that,  in  the  mean* 
time^  the  process  of  hatching  goes  on ;  and  that  the  larvas 
are  at  length  evolved  in  the  ovaries/' 

•  We  shall  here  introduce  Capt  Carmichael's  observations, 
made  on  his  return  to  Afiica  from  the  Mauritius. 

^^  Some  time  after  the  regiment  returned  from  the  Mauritius 
to  the  Cape,  in  1815,  I  made  a  short  excursion  into  the 
country,  in  company  with  a  party  of  sportsmen,  who  wished 
to  retreat  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  dust  and  the  South-Easters 
of  Capetown.  We  left  town  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of 
January,  and  directed  our  course  across  the  Isthmus  which 
connects  the  Ci^  Peninsula  with  the  mainland.  Though  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  we  had  the  benefit 
of  several  heavy  showers  from  the  westward  during  our  ride, 
with  which  we  felt  the  less  annoyed,  though  drenched  to  the 
skin,  as  they  fixed  the  moving  sand,  and  tempered  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  rainy  season,  the 
whole  of  this  plain  is  a  series  of  marshes,  intersected  by 
ridges  of  sand.  At  the  time  we  crossed  it,  these  swamps 
were  mostly  dried  up ;  but  wherever  the  surface  was  in  the 
least  depressed,  there  were  still  manifest  indications  of  the 
existence  of  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  abundance  of 
this  element  might  be  procured  in  every  part  of  the  Isthmus  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet:  at  all  events,  by  digging 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  not  much  more,  we  are 
taught  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics, 
that  not  here  alone^  but  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  a.supply 
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of  miter  can  be  depended  on.  With  snch  a  retouroe^  skil« 
folly  ^>plied,  this  barren  waste  might  be  converted  into 
fertile  gardens;  from  which  the  capital  could  be  furnished 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
present  monopoly  of  these  articles^  by  a  few  fiu'mers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

**  A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  fine  silioeoua 
sand,  furnished  by  the  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  moun-* 
tains  which  surround  it  It  shifts  perpetually  from  place  to 
place  at  the  humour  of  the  breeze,  forming  a  succession  of 
banks,  or  ridges,  white  as  driven  snow.  This  periodical 
motion  has  a  singular  effect  on  the  shrubby  plants  which  are 
scattered  over  its  surface*  When  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
the  sand,  they  push  up  their  tops  until  they  emerge  into  day- 
light; bat  the  lower  branches  are  all  sufibcated,  and  the 
trunk,  now  converted  into  a  root,  sends  off  a  new  system  of 
branches^  which  direct  their  course  downward  through  the 
drift.  In  proportion  as  the  sand  accumulates,  the  plants 
grow  up,  keeping  their  beads  above  the  surfiice;  bat  without 
any  apparent  stem.  A  squall  oomes  on,  the  bank  is  dispersed; 
and  the  shrubs,  now  laid  bare  to  the  original  level  of  the  soil, 
exhibit  the  grotesque  appearance  of  so  many  MaMgr(jfC€-4renm 

^  Thoagh  the  flowering  season  was  pretty  nearly  over,  I 
observed  a  variety  of  plants  still  in  blossom ;  among  other% 
a  large  bloe-fiowered  AristeOf  a  DiantkuSf  and  several  speciee 
of  Pauerina,  particularly  the  P.  grandiflora  and  umflor€u 
The  greater  part  of  the  Isthmus  is  covered  with  shrubs  of 
this  last  genus,  which  are  in  mnch  request  in  Capetown,  as 
the  material  usually  employed  to  heat  the  bakers'  ovens. 
The  genus  Restio  is  likewise  abundant,  and  communicates 
somewhat  of  a  glassy  appearance  to  the  surface;  but  these 
plants,  except  daring  the  earliest  stage  of  their  growth,  are 
rejected  by  cattle. 

^^  Tht  diagonal  extent  of  the  Isthmus  from  Capetown  to 
Brinksfarm  on  the  Eerste  River,  is  about  twenty-four  miles^ 
Throughout  this  dreary  expanse,  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen^ 
nor  an  object  to  relieve  the  eye^  or  divert  the  mind  from  its 
own  reflections,  except  here  and  thei«  a  waggon  in  its  pro« 
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gress  to  or  bom  Capetown,  halted  at  the  road-side^  and  its 
team  of  oxen  browsing  amongst  the  shrubs.  In  their  inter- 
course with  the  capital,  the  boors  are  under  the  necessity  of 
arranging  their  a£Biirs  so  as  to  remain  there  only  a  lew  honra^ 
or,  at  least,  to  send  off  their  waggons,  the  sterility  of  its  inmie* 
diate  enrirons  rendering  it  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ibr 
their  catde  there  for  a  single  night 

**  From  Brinksfarm,  the  road  winds  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain  of  Stellenbosch,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Cape  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  bays*  Several  neat 
plantations  are  scattered  over  each  side  cf  the  road,  as  fiur  as 
Hottentot-Holland  Kloo£  As  we  rode  along,  it  was  not 
without  interest  we  remarked  the  country  people  acdvdy 
employed  in  dieir  various  occupations ;  some  collecting  the 
juicy  produce  of  the  vineyard;  some  cutting  down  the  com, 
conveying  it  home  in  waggon-loads^  piling  it  up  in  huge 
stacks,  or  guiding  the  horses,  which  were  trotting  over  it,  te 
disengage  the  grain  tram  the  straw.  To  these  succeeded 
another  set,  who^  availing  themsdves  of  a  fitvourable  breeze^ 
tossed  the  broken  com  up  in  the  air  with  long  wooden  fork% 
to  separate  the  grain  from  its  impurities.  This  animated 
scene,  on  which  we  dwdt  with  delight,  filmed  a  striking  co»- 
tnst  to  the  early  part  of  our  day's  journey. 

^  There  is  en  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kloo^  where  we 
tarried  At  whole  of  the  next  day,  to  get  some  repairs  done  to 
our  travelling  cart.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  pursued 
our  joumqr;  and,  after  passing  dirough  a  tumpike»gate,  the 
only  one  in  the  Colony,  at  which  half  a  Rix-4loUar  is  levied  on 
every  waggon,  we  ascended  the  Kloo£  The  pass  is  rugged  and 
abrupt,  but  might  be  made  comparatively  easy  by  a  moderate 
share  ef  labour,  judiciously  exerted :  and  if  the  pdbUc  wel- 
fnre  had  any  influence  over  those  who  administer  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Colony,  they  would  employ  a  pert  of  the  garrison  in 
works  of  this  kind ;  instead  of  leCting  soldiers  out  to  work  in 
detail,  to  such  imfividuals  as  have  sufficient  interest  to  pro^ 
cnre  then  fiar  their  private  use. 

^  The  8oiitb*East  wind  blew  in  impetuons  gusts  as  we 
ascended  the  Kloof;  batftom  the  time  we  gained  the  sununit 
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it  became  comparatively  moderate.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
known  to  blow  with  much  violence  beyond  the  first  chain  of 
mountains.  The  country  on  the  other  side  is  high,  barren, 
aod  covered  with  hard  rushy  plants,  among  which  the  genus 
Bestio  predominates.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  Kloo(  we 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  Palmiet  River,  and  keeping  to  the 
left,  followed  a  path  recently  made  over  the  Nieuberg,  which 
led  us  to  the  fisirm  of  Stephanus  Leroex,  where  we  proposed 
to  halt  for  some  days.  This  farm  is  situated  in  a  fine 
amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a  bend  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  commences  at  Hangklip  Point,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Nieuberg.  The  area  is  about  ten  miles 
across,  and  forms  a  gentle  slope  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre,  with  a  smooth  verdant  surface,  regularly  undu- 
lated, and  watered  by  numerous  mountain-streamlets,  which 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  form  the  swampy 
source. of  the  River  Sonderend.  The  channel  of  this  river, 
as  well  as  its  tributary  streams,  is  encumbered  with  the 
Pabniety  a  gigantic  species  of  bog-rush,  {Junaiu  serratusj) 
that  spreads  and  interlaces  its  creeping  stem  over  the  surface, 
forming  a  strong  elastic  net-work,  upon  which  a  man  may  walk 
without  the  least  risk  of  sinking.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  in  figure  and  disposition  to  those  of  the 
smaller  species  otPandanus,  The  stems,  stripped  of  the  foliage^ 
are  used  by  the  wine-farmers  as  padding  to  fix  the  leggers 
against  the  sides  of  the  waggons,  when  they  send  their  wine 
to  the  market  After  serving  this  purpose,  they  are  flung 
out  on  the  streets,  and  being  of  a  black  colour,  very  heavy, 
and  much  of  the  same  size,  gave  rise  to  the  ludicrous  mis- 
take of  a  certain  English  traveller,  who  has  informed  the  pub- 
lic that  the  streets  of  Capetown  are  paved  with  bullocks'  tails. 
^*  Though  the  surfiice  of  the  ground  here,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  appears  at  a  dbtance  abun- 
dantly verdant,  the  produce  is  mostly  of  an  useless,  if  not 
noxious  quality,  such  as  catde  invariably  reject  A  few 
straggling  tufts  of  ArisHdOy  HokuSi  EhrhartOy  and  AnthiMirea^ 
spring  up  here  and  there  among  a  profusion  of  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  and  Syngenenous  shnAs.    In  the  vicinity  of  the 
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farm-houses,  you  meet  with  patches  of  AgroatU  Ikiearis,  a 
sweet  grass,  always  cropped  close  to  the  ground;  but  no 
where  with  a  grassy  turf  of  any  extent  This  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  a  country  so  much  &v6ured  in  point  of  climate ; 
and  where  the  variety  of  indigenous  grasses  is  as  great  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  equal  extent  Several 
causes,  it  is  probable,  contribute  to  produce  this  uncommon 
sterility.  The  high  winds,  so  prevalent  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  more  especially  about  the  period  when  the  grasses 
are  in  j9ower,  either  damage  the  whole  plant,  prevent  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  germ,  or  shake  out  the  grain  before  it  arrives  at 
maturity.  At  this  season,  likewise,  the  periodical  rains  cease; 
and  such  of  the  seeds  as  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  wind, 
&11  on  a  parched  soil,  where  they  must  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  until  the  next  rainy  season  sets  in,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  months*  They  lie,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  and  insects,  parti- 
cularly of  the  ants  and  termites,  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  absolutely  animated.  These  destructive  insects 
retain  their  activity  throughout  the  year,  and  are  constantly 
in  motion,  day  and  night ;  nothing  therefore  in  the  shape  of 
food  escapes  them.  They  never  attack  any  part  of  a  living 
plant;  but  seeds  of  all  sorts  are  devoured  by  them  on  the 
spot,  or  carried  off  to  their  magazines. 

*<  It  is  owing,  4)erhaps,  to  this  interruption  in  their  natural 
progress  to  maturity  and  decay,  that  these  grasses  almost 
invariably  throw  out  branches  from  the  joints,  after  the  main 
stalk  has  &iled.  These  branches  succeed  each  other  after 
each  successive  miscarriage,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  even  to 
find  secondary  branches  issuing  from  the  joints  of  the  primary 
ones.  Thus  their  existence  appears  to  be  protracted  beyond 
the  natural  period,  in  efforts  to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
them  must  have  ceased  long  ago  to  exist,  were  it  not  that 
they  possess  the  fiiculty  of  propagating  themselves  by  the 
root;  which  they  accomplish  either  by  pushing  out  long 
creeping  shoots,  sometimes  over,  at  others  underneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;   or  by  forming  a  regular  succession'  of 
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bulbs,  whidi  retsm  die  Tital  principle  dnriog  die  dry  season, 
and  shoot  up  into  new  plants  on  the  return  of  the  rain* 

^  The  surrounding  mountains  are  overrun  with  that  sin- 
gular plants  the  Lanaria  pbammL^  which  gires  them  a  hoorj 
aspect,  disdngttishable  at  a  great  distance*  They  consist  oi 
sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  dip  at  an  angle  more  or  less 
acute  to  tlie  eastward.  The  whole  chain,  from  Hangklip 
Point,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Karroo,  exhibits  the  same 
conformation ;  by  which  the  vallies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
chain  are  enriched  with  numberless  streams,  while  the  supply 
on  the  opposite  side  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  soil  in 
the  Talley  consists  of  gravel,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous 
earth.  In  summer  it  is  as  hard  as  stone,  but  absorbs 
moisture  greedily,  and  after  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  becomes 
penetrable  to  the  plough* 

<'  As  this  valley  is  noted  for  game,  we  pitched  our  tent  as 
soon  as  the  cart  arrived,  having  agreed  to  remain  here  some 
days.  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  a  canteen,  cooking 
utensQs,  and  liquors.  Our  sportsmen  were  to  furnish  the 
table  with  game,  and  Leroex  with  the  produce  of  his  fiirm 
and  garden.  It  was  soon  remarked,  however,  by  one  of  our 
party,  who  had  been  here  some  years  before,  that  the  farmer 
made  a  most  enormous  charge  for  his  share  of  the  contribu- 
tion. Being  challenged  on  tbe  subject,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged  it,  and  stated  that  he  considered  «his  old  charges 
sufficiently  high,  but  that  an  flnglish  sportsman  having  once 
stopped  for  a  few  days  with  him,  laughed  at  the  modesty  of 
his  charge,  and  paid  him  double  the  amount.  To  avoid 
being  ridiculed  by  the  English,  be  had  from  that  time 
modified  his  prices,  with  a  view  to  acquire  their  good  opinion. 
This  liberal  Englishman  proved  to  be  a  ship-chandler  firom 
Capetown,  who  had  contrived  to  escape  for  a  week  from 
behind  the  counter. 

*<  The  diief  kinds  of  feathered  game  in  this  valley,  are  two 
species  of  Partridgej  the  grey  and  the  red*winged,  ( Tdra$ 
Afar  and  eapends^)  the  Ccmmcm  Snipe^  and  the  Goldtn  Snipe^ 
{Seokpox  OflgDeasis.)  Our  sportsmen  were  much  disappointed 
at  tba  unexpected  scard^  of  these  birds,  and  more  so  at  the 
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difficulty  of  springing  them  when  found.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  ground  in  the  uplands  is  so  hard,  that  the  Par* 
fridges  are  unable  to  dig  into  the  soil  for  the  bulbous  roots 
that  constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food.  They  remain, 
therefore,  in  the  low  marshy  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  still 
penetrable,  and  are  no  sooner  put  up,  than  they  fly  in  among 
the  Palmiety  where  neither  sportsman  nor  dog  will  willingly 
follow  them.  The  Snipes  are  migratory  here»  as  in  Europe^ 
and  had  just  begun  at  this  time  to  return  to  their  usual 
haunts  for  the  winter. 

<<  BoAueks  and  Duiykers  were  seen  daily ;  but  one  only  of 
the  latter  was  shot.  A  KUpsprmger  likewise  was  killed,  and 
in  rather  a  curious  manner.  Hunting  about,  one  mornings 
after  Partridges^  our  party  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  above  them.  On  going  to  the  spot,  they  found 
a  Klipspringer  standing  at  bay  on  the  top  of  an  insulated 
rock,  and  beset  by  three  or  four  wild  dogs  that  kept  inces- 
saady  barking  at  him.  A  shot  or  two  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  The  usual  method  of  hunting  this  active  little  ante- 
lope is  to  set  a  number  of  dogs  on  his  scent  They  no 
sooner  give  chase,  than  he  runs  to  the  nearest  accessible 
rock,  and  perches  there,  secure,  as  he  thinks,  from  danger. 
The  dogs,  in  the  meantime^  surround  the  rock  to  prevent  his 
escape,  and  begin  to  bark.  The  hunter,  knowing  by  this 
signal  that  his  game  is  securely  lodged,  walks  leisurely  to  the 
spot,  and  shoots  him. 

<^  The  far  of  the  KUpspringer  is  vwy  thick  and  soft;,  but 
intermixed  with  long  hairs  of  a  stiff  bristly  quali^.  Mr. 
Barrow  says  of  this  fiir,  that  <  it  has  the  singular  quality  of 
being  so  brittle  that  it  breaks  instead  of  bending,  adheres 
loosely  to  the  skin,  and  is  so  very  light,  that  it  is  used  as  the 
best  article  that  can  be  procured  for  the  stuffing  of  saddles 
and  mattrasses.'  It  would  not  readily  occur  to  most  persons, 
that  fragility  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a  material  used  for 
stuffing;  and  though  a  fold  of  hogskin  might  warrant  from 
damage  the  nether*end  of  a  rider,  I  should  fear  that  those 
who  would  lie  down  to  sleep  on  mattrasses  so  stuffed,  could 
hardly  fan^  themselves  reposii^  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
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<<  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  we  were  surprised  after 
having  retired  to  rest,  by  a  smart  thunder-storm,  attended 
with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  rendered  our  tent  untenable, 
and  forced  us  to  take  shelter  in  Leroex's  house.  This  family, 
though  within  a  moderate  day's  journey  of  Capetown,  is  as 
destitute  of,  and  as  unacquainted  with,  the  most  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  as  any  of  the  erratic  boors  on  the  precincts  of 
CafiPreland.  Leroex  has  few  slaves,  and  is  apparently  poor ; 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  filthy,  slovenly  state  of  his  whole 
establishment,  which  is  quite  revolting,  and  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  studied  neatness  observable  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  boors  in  general.  We  had  a  pleasant  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  society  of  two  or  three  clutches  of 
chickens  with  their  dams,  that  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the 
apartment  wherein  we  pigged  together,  and  asserted  it  with 
a  noise  and  clamour  that  forced  us  to  quit  the  house  at  dawn 
and  to  betake  ourselves  again  to  our  tent 

^^The  dwelling  is  furnished,  like  almost  every  other  in  ihe 
country,  with  three  or  four  spreading  oaks  before  the  door,  to 
ward  off  the  sunbeams ;  and  a  clump  of  fVhiie  Poplars  in  an 
adjoining  marsh,  which  supply  spars  and  small  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  farm.  There  is  likewise  a  small  corn-mill,  of  an 
extremely  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
water-wheel,  revolving  on  an  axis,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  mill-stone,  and  turns  it  round  at  the  same  rate  at 
which  the  wheel  moves.  This  mill  is  a  slow  grinder,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  or  no  attendance. 

^<  We  quitted  Leroex's  on  the  12th,  and  proceeded  to 
Daniel  de  Tait's  farm,  situated  on  another  branch  of  the 
Sonderend,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Early  next 
morning,  three  of  us  set  off  to  visit  the  Moravian  establish- 
ment at  Bavians  Kloof.  The  road  runs  along  the  bank  of 
the  Sonderend,  through  a  valley  undulated  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  and  watered  by  copious  streamlets,  pour- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  that  rise 
abruptly  on  the  left.  The  river  itself  creeps  sluggishly  along 
the  vale,  its  channel  contracted  by  a  thick  border  of  Pabmei. 
As  we  rode  along,  a  flock  of  roebucks  would  start  up  now 
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and  then  before  us»  and,  bounding  to  a  short  distance^ 
turn  and  gaze  at  us  until  we  passed ;  but  when  we  started 
a  solitary  Sieenbocky  which  happened  more  than  once,  it 
sprang  along  the  plain  with  surprising  agility,  and  never 
stopped  until  it  had  got  out  of  sight  It  is  the  character  of 
almost  all  animals  to  be  timid  when  solitary,  and-  to  pluck  up 
courage  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

<*  The  village  of  Bavians  Kloof,  Gnathendhal,  as  the  mis- 
sionaries call  it,  is  situated  ■  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rugged 
mountain.  A  copious  stream,  bursting  through  a  deep  chasm 
in  its  side,  traverses  the  village,  and  after  watering  a  long 
suite  of  small  gardens,  discharges  itself  into  the-  Sonderend. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  I  first  saw  that  beautiful 
plant,  the  fVachendorfia  tiiyrsiflorcu  The  upper  part  of  the 
village,  occupied  by  the  missionaries,  consists  of  a  line 
of  houses,  divided  into  separate  apartments,  to  each  of 
which  is  iKittached  a  workshop ;  of  a  mess-room,  where  the 
whole  society  eat  in  common ;  a  church,  a  school-house,  and 
an  inn  or  sleeping-place  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 
There  are  at  present  five  Europaeans  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, each  of  whom  is  master  of  a  mechanical  trade,  at 
which  he  labours  daily,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  Hot- 
tentot youths,  who  are  regularly  apprenticed,  and  instructed 
in  their  respective  trades.  Most  of  them  are  married,  and 
their  wives  are  distinguished  by  a  head-dress  of  a  peculiarly 
primitive  form.  Among  the  latter,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  recognizing  a  countrywoman  of  our  own,  a  native 
of  Cumberland.  She  appeared  as  much  gratified  as  ourselves 
at  the  meeting,  and  paid  us  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
men  are  all  past  the  middle  age,  sleek,  cheerful,  and  disposed 
to  gratify  every  rational  inquiry  respecting  the  institution. 
There  is  a  good  orchard  and  a  small  vineyard  attached  to 
it,  from  the  former  of  which  they  are  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  excellent  fruit,  and  from  the  latter,  a  few  leggers  of  a 
wine  that  scarcely  merits  the  same  encomium. 

^^  The  Hottentot  quarter,  extending  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
church,  consists  of  huts,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  scattered, 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Many  of  these  cabins  display 
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Mttte  iDgentiity  in  the  cOtMtriiCtioti,  and  taste  In  the  intefldl* 
dwer&tioti.  Several  ate  filrnish«d  with  a  hsod-inill  ot 
quern  for  ^rindiag  their  dom,  atid  an  onn  for  bakitig. 
Their  inmates  were  decentJy  dressed,  cleanly  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  all  timpldyed  in  some  uwful  occupation.  Itt 
odieTg,  howerer,  we  conld  retnai'k  a  «rtmg  pr^eCtioB  for  " 
the  sheepskins  and  wigwamS  of  their  ancestors ;  but  this,  we 
were  given  to  understand,  was  conflUed  to  the  Wore  t«cent 
recmitci,  aud  it  was  exp««ted  Uiat  the  example  of  the  others 
would  soon  Wean  them  from  their  ancient  habits. 

«  The  number  of  Hottehtot*  at  present  on  the  list  of  the 
imtituiiont  was  stated  to  ns  at  dilrteen  hundred  sotlls.  A 
portion  of  land  equal  to  one  ftrtn,  or  three  miles  square,  b 
allotled  for  their  support.  This  allotment,  which  gives  about 
one  hondred  and  fimy-four  souls  for  ever;  square  mile,  tbongb 
more  liberal  than  what  obtains  either  in  France  or  England, 
is  by  far  too  scanty,  omsldering  the  poverty  of  &e  ooll  in 
general ;  md  forms  a  singular  ticuttrast  with  that  whidi  pre* 
Tails  throughout  the  Colony,  where  H  is  estimated  that  the 
square  miles  are  to  the  sotils  id  the  ratio  of  two  td  one. 
This  restrictian  has,  however,  one  good  effedt;  it  prevents 
the  Hottentots  from  withdrawing  altogether  ftom  the  serVlfce 
^  the  fiwmers,  a  step  which  Wocdd  create  mudh  embai«s»' 
ment  during  the  basy  periods  of  spring  and  antumn^  The 
greater  part  c^  the  able-bodied  men,  occordinglyj  quit  the 
village  at  those  s^sons,  and  hire  themselves  out  to  work  cm 
llle  neighlmnring  farms. 

*'  Some  of  the  young  HottAttot  ^rla  ore  instructed  by  the 
matrons  in  needle-work,  and  the  produiie  o(  their  Industry  Is 
in  great  demand  among  the  country  vrimwi.  Stronger^  ^att, 
who  casually  visit  the  establishment,  provide  themselves  with 
spedmens  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  of  the  cutlery-worki 
executed  here  with  uncommon  neatness,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  their  fiiends  what  a  Hottentot  can  dot  All  this  h 
very  foolish.  The  world  is  now  pretty  w^  satisfied  Aat 
nature  has  not  measured  the  human  intellect  by  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  or  the  degrees  of  latitude;  and  that  the  AfricBti 
leqoirea  nothing  but  instractioQ  to  render  his  iirtdlectualy  as 
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i»dB  as  fais  mechanicd  laknt%  eqaal  to  tkow  of  the  Eon^^ 
who  has  so  loog  (^pressed  him,  under  the  (riea  of  his  bdog 
ao  infisrior  animaL  That  the  Hottentot  is  not  by  natme  de- 
ficMBt  in  mediamcal  talents,  any  one  may  be  coBTinoed,  who 
wiU  visit  this  estaUishBent;  and  his  intrlWtna]  capad^  is 
placed  equally  beyond  dispnte  by  the  rmpid  piigicjs  of  the 
risng  generation  in  the  dementary  brandies  of  leannng: 
The  school  is  a  reeoit  Jnstitnfion,  *■*»— — T"r?^  onder  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Governor,  So-  John  Craddocfc.  The 
system  of  instmction  feUoved  b  that  of  Jbscpii  TaiMSSIrr 
JLitde  did  that  ingenious  qoaker  imagine  that  his  invention, 
opposed  as  it  was  by  the  anted  ignorance^  pr^odio^  and 
b^otry  of  England,  ahoold  within  so  short  a  time  pencil  ale 
to  the  fiuJiesl  eaitreniity  of  Africa;  and  shed  its  hj'nigwani 
light  on  the  most  wretx^ed  portion  of  the  hnmaa  race. 

<<  On  die  motives  Aat  dictated  the  estaUishment  of  the 
Moravian  Mission,  and  the  plan  on  whidi  it  has  hitherta 
been  condacted,  there  can  be  bnt  one  opinion;  both  are 
entitled  to  imqnal^ed  approbation ;  yet  ao  onprapitioas  ta^ 
the  ctrcnmstanoes  connected  with  it,  that  dieteb  reason  la 
apprehend  diat  it  wffl  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  aggrs^ 
vale  the  mkittj  it  was  its  object  to  lij^iten.  The  population 
of  dw  Colony  consists  of  two  races  of  people;  the  whiter  or 
descendants  of  Enropaeans^  and  the  black,  or  Hottentots^ 
«4io  are  parcelled  out  among  the  former,  and  serre  them  in 
the  caparity  of  aifnials.  Thinly  scattered  awer  a  prodigious 
extent  of  territory,  and  repelled,  by  natural  difficnhif% 
but  modi  more  by  positiTe  enactments,  beyond  the  reach  of 
justice^  the  distant  Colonists  live  in  a  state  of  independence^ 
over  vrhidi  Ae  government  has  no  eflective  contraL  Hence 
they  have  usurped  full  anthori^  over  the  rights,  and  not 
nafrequently  over  the  lives  of  their  dependents;  and  the 
captidoiB  exercise  of  it,  we  can  easily  imagine,  has  been  the 
source  of  no  small  portion  of  misery  to  the  latter.  Laws 
have  been  enacted  from  time  to  timci  widi  a  view  to  curb 
this  abuse ;  bnt  laws  issoed  widiout  the  power  of  emhree- 
ment,  are  moK  likely  to  increase  than  to  restrain  abnse^ 
from  that  sort  of  vinifictive  pleasnre  whieh  men  often  feel,  in 
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showing  their  contempt  of  law,  when  they  can  do  it  with 
impunity. 

*^  Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
scheme  of  instructing  the  Hottentots  is  radically  wrong, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  such  an  arrangement  as  shall 
place  them  permanently  beyond  the  power  of  their  masters. 
Situated  as  they  are  at  present,  its  only  effect  will  be  to  add 
to  the  other  bad  passions,  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
the  victims,  that  of  envy  at  their  sn()erior  attainments.  An 
instructed  and  intelligent  race  of  people,  serving  another 
race  which  is  neither  intelligent  nor  instructed,  would  be  a 
monster  in  human  society,  of  which  there  is  no  example  on 
record.  To  instruct  the  menial,  without  first  instructing  the 
master,  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  If  this  devoted  race  is 
to  experience  any  alleviation  of  its  misery  during  the  future 
part  of  its  progress  to  extinction,  it  must  be  effected  by  in- 
fusing the  principles  of  humanity  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  hold  its  destiby  in  their  hands. 

*^  It  is  nonsense  to  dissemble.  We  may  safely  prognosticate 
the  speedy  annihilation  of  the  Hottentot  race,  by  the  natural 
progress  of  society,  and  tlie  rapid  increase  of  a  population,  with 
which  it  can  neither  mix  nor  amalgamate.  Who  is  there, 
indeed,  that  cannot  discern  from  afar  the  fate  of  America 
impending  over  the  whole  of  this  conUnent?  When  the 
energy,  the  industry,  and  the  genius  of  Europe  are  pitted 
against  the  ignorance,  the  indolence,  and  the  apathy  of 
Africa,  the  final  issue,  though  it  may  be  distant,  cannot  be 
doubtful :  and  if  such  a  revolution  could  be  effected  in  the 
progress  of  time,  and  without  those  wars  and  convulsions  that 
usually  attend  the  collision  of  nations,  is  it  not — '  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  ? ' 

^^  We  lefl  Bavians  Kloof  at  four  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  retraced  our  way  to  De  Tali's,  where,  having  rested  till 
one  o'clock,  we  mounted  again,  and  proceeded  to  join  our 
party  at  the  Branaa  Valley,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
afler  a  ride  of  fifty-one  miles.  This  valley,  or  rather  plain, 
is  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  three  miles  in  extent,  overgrown 
with  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  harbouring 
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flocks  of  wfld  geese  and  ducks,  herons,  snipes,  hammerkops, 
sand-larks,  and  pipers.  It  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  tepid  water 
that  issues  from  the  base  of  a  low  rugged  mountain,  branch- 
ing from  the  great  chain  already  mentioned.  The  water 
oozes  out  imperceptibly  through  a  clear  sandy  bottom, 
twenty  yards  by  ten  in  diameter,  and  converted,  by  an  artifi- 
cial embankment,  into  a  pool  two  feet  deep,  from  which  it 
escapes  in  a  rapid  stream,  of  sufficient  volume  to  turn  the 
largest  mill.  In  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  pool,  the 
mercury  stood  at  143^.  The  water  is  entirely  void  of  colour, 
taste,  or  smell,  and,  when  cooled,  is  not  distinguishable  from 
the  purest  spring  water.  It  dissolves  soap,  and  is  used  by 
the  family  settled  in  the  vicinity  for  all  culinary  purposes. 
Along  with  the  water,  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  is  discharged, 
which  ascends  in  large  bubbles,  and  agitates  the  surface  of 
the  pool  as  if  it  was  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Whether  it  is 
merely  atmospheric  air,  or  a  gas  of  still  greater  purity,  I 
had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  possesses  no  deleterious  quality,  from  the  number  of 
nests  of  the  Loxia  sulphurata  which  we  saw  suspended  from 
the  lower  branches  of  some  White  Poplars  stretched  over  the 
pool,  and  constantly  enveloped  in  its  steam. 

^*  Vegetation  is  nowhere  more  luxuriant  than  on  the 
border  of  this  spring.  Even  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  tufted 
with  Confenm;  and  the  embankment  is  covered  with  a  species 
of  Cyperus^  the  roots  of  which  are  in  contact  with  the  water. 
Close  along  the  margin  of  the  pool,  I  remarked  the  Artan 
escukntum,  Leersia  thermalisy  {Carm.)  Dodonaa  anffUsHfbHOf 
Bhus  anffustifidium,  and  Aspidium  tenellumj  (Carm.)  Haifa  mile 
firom  the  source,  and  at  the  temperature  of  102^,  the  Menyanr- 
thes  tndicoj  Typha  a$igusH/bluij  and  various  species  otScirpuSf 
Jimcus,  and  Cyperus^  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  In  a 
ditch  not  far  from  the  hot  spring,  I  found  the  Imardia  pa- 
butriSf  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  as  a  native  of  Africa. — 
Sportsmen  must  be  on  their  guard  in  approaching  this 
spot,  to  which  they  are  allured  by  the  quantity  of  snipes 
that  harbour  in  the  marsh.  We  lost  one  of  our  best 
pointers   the  very  evening  we  arrived.    In   attempting  to 
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croas  the  Btreami  near  Us  source^  the  poor  aoiaiid  was  actlded 
to  death. 

^  On  the  17th  ve  resuined  our  jouniey,  leaving  the  Braaa» 
Valley  early  in  the  morning,  and  passed  through  an  exten- 
sive, well-watered,  and  fertile  plain,  called  the  Goudinie* 
This  plain  is  cixMsed  by  ariver  of  the  same  name,  by  the  Breede 
River,  and  by  several  less  considerable  streams,  all  of  them 
flowing  on  a  level  with  the  sttrfiM:e,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  with  ease  over  the  interjacent  grounds.  After  a  ride 
of  three  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Feld  Comet 
Gabriel  Hugo.  During  our  journey,  we  met  numbers  on 
their  way  to  a  Vendutie,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Goudinie.  These  sales  affi>rd  the  only  opportunity  the 
Colonists  have  of  assembling  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  therefore  attended  by  ten  times  the  number  that 
have  any  idea  of  making  purchases.  On  such  oecaaions,  it 
is  the  usual  custom  to  provide  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the 
crowd,  followed  by  a  copious  libation  of  wine  and  strong 
liquors;  the  latter  sometimes  with  an  eye  to  a  brisker 
competition  among  the  bidders,  as  was  probably  the 
case  here^  in  one  instance  at  least  that  came  to  our  know* 
ledge,  where  a  common  slave,  with  his  wi&  and  one  infimt, 
were  purchased  at  the  enormous  sum  of  ninete^i  thousand 
guilders. 

<^  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  Cornef  s  house,  our  eart  broke 
down,  and  one  of  its  wheds  was  shattered  to  pieces.  At 
any  other  stage  of  our  journey,  such  an  accident  would  have 
left  us  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
waggon-maker  setded  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  undertook 
to  repair  our  vehicle,  and  effected  it  in  two  days.  This  man 
affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  boors  do  not  all  meril;  the 
sweeping  charge  of  idleness  and  want  of  industry  that  has 
been  preferred  against  them.  He  is  himsdf  an  expert  bLaek- 
smith,  and  has  brought  up  his  two  sons  as  carpenters.  With 
very  little  assistance  from  a  few  slaves  in  the  simpler  and 
subordinate  parts,  they  make  the  best  waggons  perhaps  in  the 
Colony,  for  which  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  than  they 
can  supply.     He  showed  us  a  horse-waggon  which  he  built 
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ftfr  ib^  Q90  0f  lu0  ofwo  fymij,  nod  fer  whidi  he  xcfined  a 
ikommd  BbfrdcUars. 

"  la  the  bp(U^s  koiifi%  tl|e  best  epartmeiit  is  idwajs  reBcr?«d 
bf  flin^^cvSi  It  is  nmally  fiiroished  with  nore  than  o«r 
be4  aod  will  apcommoAtfi*  a  pretty  aomeiww  par^,  pf^- 
vided  they  ooaSona  to  the  eouiitry  fii«bipn  of  tnnuiig  ia,  two 
Qf  thjree  together.  With  the  aipple  materials  thqr  pmntfj 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  colonial  sysstem  of  eookeiy 
were  »  little  more  varied  It  never  paaaes  the  limits  of 
stewed  and  boiled  Qf  the  art  o[  roasting  they  have  no  ooik' 
eeptii^;  imd  the  beaf*steiak  aod  aottop-diop  aiw  known  only 
^  the  ^otslprts  pf  the  colony,  where  they  are  bniilad  by  the 
yMxd,  af^  the  {uiimtive  manner  of  the  Hott^tolB.  They 
ha?e  a  yaiiely  of  vegetables  fiir  the  taU^  but  appear  to  sc( 
9P  great  value  cm  them,  owing,  perhaps  to  the  snperisr 
eycellencp  <^  their  bread*  There  i%  however,  one  vegetable 
whiph  yoii  never  miss;  that  is  cocnmber,  gpinished  with 
slices  of  ooiiHiy  and  floating  in  a  sanea  eompouided  of  oil, 
vin^^,  and  pepper^  poured  on  boiling  hot. 

^  fisch  oawer  is  furnished  with  a  white  napkin;  bat  the 
daty  of  its  offioe  is  executed  by  a  deputy,  the  Fooidboi,  (disk> 
dont,)  wUch  drculates  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  month 
to  mouth,  while  the  other  is  kept  carefully  felded  np^  to  be 
piinided  Qg^  at  next  meaL  The  carving-knife  and  fork  hare 
not  yet  penetrated  b^ond  the  isthmus ;  oor  is  the  table  fiar- 
niflhed  with  supernumeraries  even  of  the  common  sorL  Every 
person  takes  his  own  knife  and  fork  to  carve  what  stands 
before  him;  the  dish  is  then  sent  rounds  aod  each  sticks  his 
fork  into  a  portion  of  it  as  it  passes.  Strangers  of  morbid 
delicf cy  will  do  well  on  these  occasicms  to  help  Aemselves  to 
^  tb^  require  when  the  dish  makes  its  first  round,  as 
lb^  boor  is  not  very  particular  in  the  nses  to  which  he  puts 
hj^  fork  during  the  repast 

^<  The  character  of  the  Afirican  peasantry  has  been  a 
l^vourite  th§u)e  of  vituperation  to  several  travellers  who 
have  treated  of  this  cdony.  One  really  cannot  peruse^ 
withpulb  fe^iog^  of  disgust,  the  |»ctares  of  sfodb,  ignor- 
iin^^  vulgaiity,   and  cruelty,    which   have    been    drawn. 
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Not  that  individuab  may  not  be  found  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,   to   whom  some,   perhaps   all  of   these   epithets 
may   be  applicable,   but  we  must  protest  against  drawing 
general  and  sweeping  inferences  from  a  few   solitary  fiicts. 
No  person  ever  dreamed  of  holding  up  the   African  boor 
as  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  excellent;    but  he 
will  be  found  at  least  as  far  removed  from  that  of  absolute 
depravity,  to  which  some  travellers  would  sink  him.     Au- 
thors lay  on  their  colours  so  thick,  indeed,  touch  and  re- 
touch the  picture  so  often,  that  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  caricature,  and  we  are  instinctively  led  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance.     This  doubt  is  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  hurry  to  ex- 
pose the  portrait  to  view.     The  usual  practice  with  travellers 
is,  first  to  visit  and  study  a  people,  and  then  to  draw  their 
character.     Some  reverse  this  order,  and,  like  the  ingenious 
Irish  historian  who  tacked  the  preface  to  the'end  of  his  work, 
describe  the  character  of  the  boors  before  they  can  be  pro- 
perly said  to  have  commenced  their  travels. 

"  We  left  Hugo's  on  the  20th,  and,  after  a  ride  of  four 
hours,  arrived  at  Tulbagh.  The  country  through  which  we 
travelled  this  day,  is  overrun  with  the  heath-like  shrub  called 
the  Rhinoster  boichj  {Stoebe  rhinoceroUs,)  from  under  cover 
of  which,  we  started  numbers  of  Duyker  antelopes,  Koorhaans^ 
{Otis  AfrOf)  and  KewitSj  {Charadrius  canmatus.)  Within  a 
mile  of  each  other,  and  not  far  from  Tulbagh,  we  crossed  the 
sources  of  the  Breede,  and  of  the  Little  Berg  Rivers;  the 
former  of  which,  running  in  an  easterly  direction,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  latter,  taking  an 
opposite  course,  through  the  Reysand  Kloof,  joins  the  Great 
Berg  River,  and  their  united  stream  discharges  itself  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  banks  of  the  Breede  River  are  garnished  with 
a  broad  belt  of  the  Metrodderas  angtutifoUa^  an  elegant 
shrub,  at  this  season  in  full  flower. 

^'  Respecting  the  village  of  Tulbagh,  I  have  litde  to  add 
to  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion.  During  the  intervening 
period  of  nine  years,  no  improvement  whatever  appears  to 
have   taken  place.     Every  thing  remains  as  it  was,  or  is 
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silendy  undergoing  that  change  for  the  worse,  which  tim^ 
when  left  to  itself,  usually  operates  on  the  works  of  man. 
So  far  as  regards  the  most  indispensable  of  all  things,  a 
command  of  water,  the  choice  of  situation  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  The  only  supply,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
is  a  scanty  stream  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  con- 
ducted by  an  open  channel,  and  exposed  to  constant  pollution 
from  all  descriptions  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  adjoining  fields; 
and  from  the  pigs,  ducks,  and  geese  of  the  village,  which  pass 
their  idle  time  in  it,  as  it  creeps  along  the  street. 

**  We  left  Tulbagh  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  and  crossing  the  mountain  by  a  difficult  path,  called 
the  Old  Kloof^  arrived,  after  a  three  hours'  ride,  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  De  Witt,  on  the  Four-and-twenty  Rivers.  On  our 
way  thither,  we  passed  another  farm,  the  property  of  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Edwards.  This  person  had  been 
a  missionary,  sent  from  England  to  diftuse  the  new  light 
among  the  Boschmen.  A  short  sojourn  among  those  savages 
appears,  however,  to  have  cooled  his  zeal,  and  given  a  carnal 
tarn  to  his  ideas.  He  returned  to  the  Colony,  married  a 
woman  of  some  property,  and  settled  on  this  &rm,  where  we 
found  him  collecting  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  that  yields 
a  more  substantial  return  than  methodism.  He  coolly 
asked  us  to  walk  into  his  houses  but  seemed  nowise  displeased 
when  we  declined  the  invitation. 

<<  Not  very  long  ago,  an  Englishman  might  travel  over  the 
whole  Colony  without  incurring  any  expense'  for  personal 
entertainment.  Of  late,  the  farmers  have  begun  to  make  a 
trifling  charge  on  this  score,  which,  by  removing  the  idea  of  obli- 
gation, renders  travelling  among  them  more  pleasant  than  if 
dieir  entertainment  were  gratuitous.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  this  practice  will  endure  but  a  short  time.  Englishmen 
are  now  settling  in  the  country,  and  their  numbers  will 
speedily  increase.  Their  national  pride  will  not  permit  them 
to  accept  of  indemnification  from  a  traveller;  and  their 
Europaean  habits  will  render  them  scrupulous  of  admitting 
him  at  all  without  a  recommendation.  From  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  the  boors  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  must 


be  $off]#tl)ing  diirqpntabl^  m,  r^peiving  ^M^^^rs  iodW9> 
minately  iqtp  tb/^  bpp^es ;  w<}  will  cpaform  tq  (he  prm^ti^ 
pf  those  vl^cHA  tbfjr  look  up  to  as  more  ealight^ed  thw 
themsalv^s^  Thei»  Ui  reason,  therefore^  to  apprehend  tbf^ 
(he  CQloDi9t3  are  in  a  fiur  way  of  forfeiting  their  claim  tQ  tbf 
only  virtue  tb^t  has  not  yet  been  grudged  to  them. 

<^  A^r  beating  about  the  Four-and-twenty  Rivers  for  several 
d^ys  to  Utde  purposes  we  turned  our  &ce  towards  Capetown, 
where  we  firrived  by  the  route  of  the  Green  Kloof  and 
Zwartland,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  month.  With  the 
^ceptions  already  noticed,  the  weather  was  always  dry  and 
oppressively  hot  In  the  room  in  which  we  slept  at  Tulbagli, 
tJbe  a^jpoiomet&r  stood  one  day  at  109^.  A  ride  of  fifty 
mile$,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  such  a  sun,  and  to  their 
more  ardent  reflection  from  a  sandy  road,  without  a  breeze 
tpfmu^  but  what  was  created  by  our  own  motion^  such  a 
ride  wa  had  from  the  Bavians  Kloof  to  the  Branaa  Valley; 
from  Pe  Witt's  to  the  Burgher's  Drift;  and  from  dience  to 
Capetown*  They  must  indeed  be  keen  sportsmen  whom  # 
m9Pth  o£  sugh  we^theri  and  a  few  rides  of  such  length,  wpuld 
i;mt  satiate  with  the  OQimpry  amusements  of  the  Cape*  Om^ 
party  flagged  in  their  aoftivi^  from  day  to  day ;  and  it  was  e^y 
0  perceive,  thi^t,  Ipng  before  our  le<iye  of  absence  had  expired, 
f^  proposal,  to  retnm  Jiome  would  have  been  eagerly  embraced, 
if  any  of  them  had  ventured  to  be  (be  fir^t  to  mi^ke  it:  but 
the  point  of  hpoour  kept  them  dumb* 

<<  Tbe  epuntry  over  wjiich  we  travelled  is  (be  leaet  interestr 
ing  tp  an  admn^r  q{  natural  scenery  that  pan  be  imagined; 
a  remark  wbi<^  I  fiael  no  hesitation  in  wtm^g  to  every 
part  <9f  the  Colony  that  I  have  seen.  No  country  in  tbe 
W<^ld»  perheps,  unites  so  muph  boldneiw  of  outline  witb  fsmik 
nnvAPed  tiimene^  of  detail.  This  tamene^s,  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  the  surface,  becomi^  the  more  fatiguing  to  th^ 
eye  from  tb(s  total  want  c^  wood*  In  tbe  whole  course  of  oui^ 
(ra7el%  we  did  not  see  ft  sifif^e  tree  c^  nature's  planting,  nor 
«  §lMrHb  m^ch  teller  than  <m0  of  our^^lvest    In  the  mptto|#Hi 

revines,  y w  ^metimes  m^  wUh  stwnpi  wbiph  show  that  tiret^^ 
ofecw^defftble  m^^  fpfymrly  grpw  tl?^e;  l?ut  m^;hmg 
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of  that  sort  can  be  traced  OD  the  acclivities  of  tbebUlsy  or  the 
inteijacent  plains.  These  seem  to  have  always  been  as  desti- 
tute of  wood  as  tfaey  are  now.  The  want  of  wood  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  Colony  ere  long^  as  no  trace  of  coal  has 
yet  been  detected,  nor,  from  the  geological  character  of  the 
country,  is  there  any  hope  of  its  existence.  Fnel  is  already 
among  the  most  expensive  articles  of  housekeeping  in  Ciq)e- 
tovm:  I  may  venture  indeed  to  saj^  tbat»  in  some  of  the  moat 
respectable  families  tbere^  the  diet  cojsts  le8«  than  the  firewood 
required  to  dress  it" 

ITo  be  omtmrntd.] 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MALAYAN  PLANTS, 

By  WILLIAM  JACK. 

No.  II. 
^Continued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  290.] 


DIDYMQCARPUS.     Wall 

Calyx  5-fidus.  Corolla  infundibulifoimis,  labio  superiore 
brevi,  inferiore  3-lobo.  Stamina  5,  nunc  4,  quorum  2  vel 
4  fertilia.  Capsula  siliquaeformis,  pseudo-4-locularis,  bi- 
valvis;  dissepiment!  coBU:aJ^i  lobi  valvulis  parallel!  iis- 
demque  aemuli,  (ideoque  fructu&r  i)!capsularem  mentien- 
tes)  margine  involuto  seminifero.  Semina  minuta,  nuda, 
pendula. 

Herbffi  villostB^  resino^o-^kmduli/ertBj  aromatic€B. 

Genus  Bignoniaceis^  Broumy  admissa  IncarviUeOy  adsociandum, 
huicque  proximum.  WaU. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  above  character  of  this  hitherto  un- 
published genus  to  mj^  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
has  ascertained  five  species,  natives  of  Nepaul ;  the  four  fol- 
lowing have  been  since  discovered  in  the  Malay  Islands. 

DIDYMQCARPUS  CRINITA.     W.  J. 

Erecta,  pilosa,  foliis  longis  spathulatis  acutis  serratis  subtus 
rubris,  pedunculis  2-5  axillaribus  unifloris  basi  cum 
petiolo  coeuntibus,  staminibus  duobus  fertilibus. 

Timmi.  Malay. — Native  of  the  forests  of  Pulo  Penang. 
— Boot  long  and  tapering.  Stem  short,  erect,  thick,  rough 
beneath  with  the  vestiges  of  fallen  leaves.  The  whole  plant 
is  covered  with  hairs.  Leaoes  alternate,  crowded,  subsessile, 
long,  spathulate,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  acute,  obtuse 
at  the  base,  serrated,  rugose,  hairy,  brownish-green  above, 
purplish-red  beneath ;  middle  nerve  strong  and  thick,  form- 
ing a  short  petiole  at  the  base.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles 
2-5  in  each  axil,  one-flowered,  round,  two  inches  long, 
uniting  at  the  base  into  a  short,  thick,  unilateral  rachis. 
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densely  pilose  and  adhering  beneath  to  die  petiole.  HhacCt 
linear,  2j  alternate  on  eadi  pedande.  CU^  S-paited,  hairTy 
reddish,  laciniae  erect,  linear,  acute,  the  upper  one  smaller. 
CbntOa  white^  tinged  with  porple  exteraaUy,  mndb  looger 
than  the  calyx,  infbndiboliform ;  tube  somewhat  gibbons  at 
the  base,  incurved,  expanding  above;  limb  bOalNate;  upper 
lip  2-lobed;  lower  3-lobed,  larger,  intemallj  streaked  with 
yellow,  all  the  segments  roundish,  obtuse,  not  very  unequal, 
Stamens  inserted  within  the  tnbe^  2  fertile,  with  the  rwdimcnts 
of  2  abortive  ones,  the  former  scarcely  so  long  as  the  ooioUa, 
conniving  at  their  summits.  AmAen  composed  of  two  divari- 
cating^ transverse  lobes.  Ovatimm  linear,  surrounded  at  the 
base  with  a  whiter  tubular,  entire  nectarial  ring  or  cup,  and 
prodoced  into  a  tomeniose  $iyk  of  the  same  lei^;th  as  the 
stamens.  Stigma  obtuse,  truncate.  Captide  loog^  linear, 
silique^aped,  cylindrical,  acute,  somewhat  tomentuae,  an 
inch  l<mg,  2-valved,  2-celled ;  dissefuments  oootiary,  with  2 
lobes  which  are  paralld  to  the  valves,  revolnte,  and  seed- 
bearing  at  their  margins^  and  which  part  the  cells  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  4-cdled  aliqna. 
Seeds  numerous,  naked,  small,  and  snbrotnnd. 

Obs.  The  deep  red  colour  of  the  lower  surfiue  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  crested  disposition  of  the  flowers  in  their 
axils,  render  this  a  very  remarkable  species.  The  aestivation 
is  imbricate,  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  being  the 
outermost.  The  genus  is  nearly  rdated  to  Acarraflfg,  but 
differs  in  having  simple  naked  seeds. 

DIDYMOCARPUS  REPTAX&    W.  J. 

Prostrata,  reptans,  foliis  ellq>ticis  crenulatis,  pedoncnlis  1-3- 
axillaribns  nnifloris,  staminibus  duobus  fertilibos. 

TimmL  Kichil.  Maiajfi, — In  the  forests  of  Pulo  Penai^, 
vrith  the  preceding. — Stem  prostrate^  round,  villous,  striking 
root  at  every  joint,  often  a  foot  in  lei^^.  Leaves  lying  tiaX^ 
opposite,  petiolate,  oblong-oval  or  elliptic,  rather  obtuse^ 
sometimes  slighdy  cordate  at  the  base,  slightly  crenate, 
covered  with  white  hairs,  green  above,  paler  and  sometimes 
reddish  beneath.    PeCMfef  villous.    Pedamdes  1-3,  axillary. 
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l-flo#ered,  erect,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  pilose^  furnished 
2  bracts  near 'the  4iitilmil«  Cafyx  5-parted»  with  erect,  acute 
ladnisB^  the  uppermost  smaller.  CbroUa  whiter  iitfundibuli^ 
form,  bilabiate,  similar  to  that  of  Z).  crinUOf  but  smaller,  as 
is  the  ^hcde  plant.  Stamens  2  fertile^  conniving  above^ 
8  sterile.  Anihere  approximate,  reniform,  2-«eUed.  Ne^arp 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  obsoletely  ^-toothed  at 
die  margin.  Si^le  equal  to  the  stamens.  SHgma  simple. 
Ckfttik  long,  straight,  silique*shap^  pseudo^locular,  as  in 
the  genus<    Seeds  numetous^  naked. 

DIDYMOCARPUS  CORNICULATA.     W.  J. 

Erecta,  foliis  alternifi  obovatis  acuminatis  serratis,  floribus 
diandris  fiisciculatis  secundis  super  pedunculum  axillarem 
elongatum* 

Found  at  Tapanooly  in  Sumatra.^'-iSfieiit  nearly  e!rect,  1-2 
feet  high,  herbaceous  or  sonlewhat  shrubby,  villous.  Leaves 
alternate^  petiblato,  obovate^  acuminate,  narrowipg  to  the 
bate^  serrated,  pilose  above,  nllous  below.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, solitary^  elongated,  bearing  several  dense  fiisdcles  of 
flowers,  all  turned  to  one  side^  depressed,  or  bent  at  an  angle 
to  the  pednnclej  and  spreading  in  a  kind  of  half-circle,  somo- 
wbM  in  the  manner  of  Lotus  oomicubxtus^  Flowers  many, 
white;  pedicds  articulate  below  the  calyx,  covered,  as  well 
as  the  calyx,  with  glandular  hairs.  Bracts  linear,  acutew 
Ckdyx  5>^arted,  segments  linear.  Corolla  white,  mudti  longer 
than  the  calyx,  infundibuliform,  wide  at  the  fitux;  limb  some^ 
what  oblique,  bilabiate,  the  lower  lip  longer,  3-lobed.  Stamens 
2,  connected  above  by  dieir  anthers,  whose  I()bes  are  trans- 
verse^  Si^  as  long  as  the  stamens.  BHgma,  capitate.  Cap- 
suk  siliqu^shaped,  2'-celled;  cells  bipartite,  (as  if  4-locular,) 
2-valved,  generally  bursting  at  one  side^  many-seeded*  Seeds 
naked* 

The  dispositk)n  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  is  peculiar;  the 
capsules  spreading  horizontally,  like  radii,  in  a  sort  of  semi* 
ebxHe^  of  which  the  peduncle  is  the  axis. 
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DIDYMOCARPUS  FBUTESCEN&     W.  J. 

Caiile  sufirutestente  erecto,  foliis  oppositis  longe  petioUtid 
oralo^lAticeblatis  acuminatis  supta  glabris  6Ubtu8  canes** 
oentibus,  filoiribtts  axillaribns  fasdculatis  didynamis^ 

Native  df  Ptild  Penaog. — Stem  getierally  simple,  snffhi^ 
tesoent,  densely  covered  with  fe^ruginoufi  appresead  scaler 
or  chafiy  hairs«  Leaves  oppoftite^  long^petioled,  ovato^lan*' 
oeolote^  aoamitiate^  atlen&ated  to  the  base,  slightly  serratedy 
eight  or  ten  inehes  long,  smdoth  above,  hoary  and  tomentdM 
beneath^  with  appresaed  hairs«  Petiolee  three  Inches  long« 
furrowed  ttbove^  thickened  at  the  base,  villous.  SHpuks  none« 
i^Amofet  axillary,  fascicled,  1-3-flowered,  shorter  than  th^ 
petioles^  pUrplifth»  Jdtaifs  lanceolate,  acute.  Cidgx  tottien- 
tocewith  glaodulaf  hairsy  tubular,  6-parted,  lacinies  lineaf^ 
spreading  abovei  Cbfvlta  white,  tomentose  without,  like  the 
oalyx,  mUch  longer  than  it^  infundibulifonn,  incurved;  all 
the  ladnise  subrotund,  obtuse.  Siamen$  4,  didynauido^ 
arduale^  appHndmate  at  their  summits,  each  pair  connected 
by  their  andiers*  The  filaments  of  the  npper  pair  are  thicks 
ened  beloW  their  middle.  Anih^s  white^  adnate  to  the  fila- 
ments, consisting  of  two  lobes  nearly  parallel.  Stfle  the 
lengib  «f  the  stamens.  Stigma  truucate.  Oapsuk  long^ 
linear,  sQique-shaped,  2-valved,  2-celled,  cells  S^parted  by 
the  septiform  lobes  of  the  dissepiments,  which  are  revolute 
and  seminilerbus  at  their  margins.    Seeds  numerous,  naked. 

SONERILA  ERECTA.*     W.  J. 

T£TRAin>RIA   MolfOGVKlAi 

£re(:ta»  ramo^  foliis  lanceolatis  serratis,  raoeinis  tertnlAtdi- 
btf<  pauoifloris,  flcKribus  sessilibus« 

Bommow.  Jlfeile^i-^Nativeofthe  forests  of  PuIoPenang.-^ 
Itooi  fibtenltk  Sum  erect,  six  inches  to  a  foot  higfa^  oppositely 
branched)  lentid^  tinged  with  red,  fringed  with  two  opposite 
lottgitudmal  lines  of  hairs^  (like  that  of  Veronica  Chq/nd^lrpi.) 
ImMb  oppositei  petiolatc^  dvato^lanceolate^  acute  at  both 
eiids^   fterrated,  vfllous,  with  erect  hairs,  S^nerved,  green 

•  Xbto  gtaoi  M0D|^  to  the  fitfnttj  of  Jf AiftoMMMi 
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above,  reddish  beneath*  Petioles  nearly  smooth.  Stipules 
none.  Peduncles  terminal,  springing  from  the  centre  of  a 
4-leaved  verticil  which  terminates  the  branch,  and  of  which 
two  opposite  leaves  are  smaller.  The  spUte  is  unilateral, 
about  4-filowered,  recurved,  smooth ;  each  flower  sessile  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  clavate  peduncle,  which  is  there  thick- 
ened, and,  as  it  were,  scooped  out  to  receive  it,  and  is  attenu- 
ated downwards  to  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  branch. 
Bracts  none,  or  very  minute.  Calyx  smooth,  trifid,  laciniae 
acute.  Corolla  of  a  light  flesh  colour,  composed  of  3  lanceo- 
late, ovate,  acuminate,  spreading  petals.  Stamens  3,  altema^ 
ting  with  the  petals,  erect,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  corolla. 
Anthers  2-celled,  acute,  cordate  at  the  base.  ^Style  erect, 
equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigma  obtuse.  Ovarium  long,  linear, 
inferior.  Capsule  oblong,  obtusely  3-angled,  3-celled,  3- 
valved,  many-seeded,  the  dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  attached  to  a  central,  columnar,  3-sided  placenta. 

Obs.  This  plant  differs  considerably  in  habit  from  the 
other  species  of  Sonerikh  in  having  an  erect,  slender,  brachiate 
stem,  and  small  lanceolate  leaves,  not  oblique  at  the  base  as 
in  most  of  the  genus.  The  uppermost  leaves  are  quaternate, 
forming  a  kind  of  involucre  to  the  slender  peduncle  which 
springs  from  their  centre. 

SONERILA  MOLUCCANA.    Soxb. 

Subcaulescens,  villosa,  foliis  oblique  cordatis  integris  oppositis 
altero  minore,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  racemis  unilater- 
alibus.     BoaA.  FL  Ind.  v.  \.  p.  122. 

Pouh.  Malay, — Native  of  the  moist  shady  forests  of  Pulo 
Penang. — A  small  herbaceous  plant,  whose  root  is  fibrous, 
and  whose  stem  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  length :  every 
part  is  thickly  covered  with  red  hair.  Leaves  petiolate,  op- 
posite, one  much  smaller  and  rounder  than  the  other,  un- 
equally cordate,  acute,  very  entire,  of  a  deep  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  red  beneath,  with  quintuple  nerves.  Petioles 
round  and  hairy.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles  generally  from 
the  axils  of  the  smaller  leaves,  erect,  bearing  1-3  unilateral, 
somewhat  recurved,  racemes,  and  furnished  about  the  middle 
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with  two  small,  opposite,  bracteolar  leaflets.  The  r€uxmes 
are  at  first  revolute,  but  unroll  themselves  as  the  flowers 
open.  The  Jknoers  are  unilateral,  arranged  in  two  rows 
upon  short  pedicels,  each  supported  by  a  linear,  ciliated 
bracL  Calyx  superior,  covered,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  plant,  with 
red  hairs,  3-parted,  laciniae  lanceolate,  acute.  OnroUa  white, 
composed  of  three*  petals,  inserted  between  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  ovate,  acute^  with  a  few  red  hairs  along  the  middle 
of  the  under  sur&ce.  Stamens  3,  alternating  with  the  petals. 
Filametiig  linear,  ascending.  Anthers  linear,  bending  towards 
the  style,  yellow,  2-celled.  Styk  declinate  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  stamens.  Stamens  simple.  Capsule  ovate^  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  hairy,  S-celled,  3-valved,  many-seeded,  the 
dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves,  the  placentae  peltate^ 
pedicellate,  affixed  to  the  axis  of  the  capsule. 

RHOPALA  ATTENUATA.     W.  J. 

Tbtrandria  Monogthia. 

ProteaceiB.    Juss.  ^  Br. 

Foliis  altemis  ovatis  acuminatis,  racemis  axillaribus  foliis 
longioribus,  pedicellis  geminatis  calycibusque  glabris. 

Native  of  Pulo  Fenang. — Arborescent,  with  round,  smooth 
branches.  Jjeaves  alternate,  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate, 
attenuated  to  the  base,  and  decurrent  on  the  petiole,  10-11 
inches  long,  entire^  sometimes  with  one  or  two  tdothlets  near 
the  point,  very  smooth.  Petioles  short,  thickened  at  the  base. 
Ccffsuk  none.  (?)  Spikes  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  axil- 
lary, cylindrical :  flowers  geminate,  shortly  pedicelled.  Pe- 
rianth  4-leaved,  leaflets  linear,  dilated  and  staminiferous  at 
the  summit,  revolute.  Stamens  4,  inserted  near  the  apex  of 
the  pensnih;  ^filaments  scarcely  any;  anthers  linear,  2-celled. 
Style  filiform,  as  long  as  the  corolla;  stigma  clavate.  Ovar- 
riwn  1-celled,  containing  two  erect  ovules. 

RHOPALA  MOLUCCANA.    Br.     • 

Foliis  alternis  obovatis  obtusiusculis  integerrimis,  racemis 
plerumque  lateralibus,  pedicellis  bifidis  calycibusque 
glabris. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Fottnd  in  a  garden  at  Polo  Penang.^Arborescent,  mUh 
grey  barL  Leaves  alternate^  petiolate,  6-7  inches  long,  obo 
Tate,  (or  cuneately  ovate,)  obtuse,  very  entire,  very  smootl^ 
yellowish  green.  Petioles  one  inch  long,  flatt^ied  above^ 
thickened  at  the  base*  Spikes  lateral,  generally  below  the 
leaves.  Flowers  geminate,  on  a  bifid  pedicel.  Bracts  very 
small.  Perianth  4-leaved,  leaflets  revolute,  dilated, .  and 
stamen-bearing  at  the  summit  Stamems  4:  anthsrs  linear, 
nearly  sessile.  Stph  filiform.  Stigma  davate.  Ovarium 
1-celled,  dispermous. 

Obs.  In  the  preceding,  the  leaves  are  acuminate,  and  the 
flowers  in  pairs,  each  with  its  proper  pedicel ;  in  this,  the 
leaves  are  rounded  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  and  thefl^wers 
are  geminate  on  a  common  pedicel. 

IXORA  PENDtJLA.     W.  J. 
Nat  Ord.   Rubiacea. 

Foliis  elliptico-lanceolatis  glaberrimis,  eorymbis  longe  pe- 
dunculatis  pendulis. 

Bunga  yamm.  Malay, — Native  of  Pulo  Penang,  &c. — ^A 
shrubi  with  smooth,  compressed  branches.  Leaves  opposite^ 
shortly  petioled,  11-12  inches  long,  dliptically  lanceolate^ 
rather  obtuse,  very  entire,  very  smooth,  shining  above.  /V 
tioles  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  Stipules  interpetio« 
lar,  broad  at  the  base,  ending  in  a  subulate  poiot  Corymbs 
terminal,  long-peduncled,  hanging,  trichotomous,  maay^ 
flowered.  Fhwers  red.  Bracts  2,  small,  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  small,  4-partite,  slightly  tomentose.  CoroOa 
red:  tube  long  and  slender:  timb  4- parted,  lobes  ovatc^  Ian* 
ceolate,  rather  acute.  Stamens  spreading.  Style  filiform. 
Stigma  clavate. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species,  at  once  distinguishable  fa^r  its 
long  pendulous  corymbs.  Bunga  yarum  is  the  generic  Malay 
name  of  the  Ixora, 
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EPITHINIA.     JV.  J. 

ThsTRANDKlA   MoNOOTNIA.      Nat  Ord.    RUBIACEJE. 

CaM  cylindricusy  superus,  4-dentatus,  persistens.  Corolla 
tmrnlosa,  limbo  patente  4-partito^  fauce  yillosa.  Stamina 
e^rta.  Stybts  exsertus.  SHgrna  bifidum.  Bacca  sulcata, 
dipjrrena^  nucibus  obkwgis  dispermis,  semine  lino  super 
alteram* 

EPITHINIA  MALAYAN  A.     W.  J. 

Found  in  mangrove  swamps,  on  the  Island  of  Singapore.*- 
A  moderate-fiized  skmbf  with  brown  bark  and  smooth  branch^, 
Lecmes  opposite,  petiolate,  obovate,  obtuse,  rounded  at  the 
summit,  aitenoated  at  the  base  into  the  petiole,  very  entire 
very  smooth,  almost  without  veins,  shining  above,  paler 
beneath.  Petiples  none.  Peduncles  axillary,  dichotomous> 
many-flowered,  1 -flowered  in  the  bifurcations.  Cfdyx  cylin- 
drical, persistent,  almost  entire,  or  obsoletely  4-dentate. 
Corolla  white;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx;  Umb  spreading^  4- 
parted,  lobes  ovate,  rather  acute;  Jbux  clothed  with  white 
hairs.  Stamens  4,  exserted,  spreading,  inserted  alternately 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  JUamenJts  short ;  anthers  linear, 
acute,  dark-coloured.  Chary  oblong,  compressed,  2-celIed; 
cells  l^seeded,  the  one  placed  over  the  other.  Style  exserted. 
^gma  bifid,  with  thick  linear  lobes.  Fruit  inferior,  oblong, 
marked  with  %  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  containing  2  long,  narrow,  oblong  nuts^  each  with  2 
jeisefe,  one  placed  above  the  other :  one  of  them  is  sometimes 
abortive.  * 

Obs.    I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  this  to  any  known  ^ 
tetrandrous  genus :  it  comes  nearest  to  Mabxnea  of  Aublet, 
but  differs  in  several  essential  characters.     The  position  of 
ths  seeds  is  peculiar. 

MORINDA  TETRANDRA.     W.  J. 

Nat.  Ord.    RuBiAciLfi. 

Tetrandra,  pedunculis  umbellatis  terminalibus,  corollis  quadri- 
fidis  intos  hirsutism  foliis  lanceolatis. 

F  2 
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Padavara.     Bkeed.  MaL  v.  7.   p.  51.  t  27. — Mangkuda 

kichul.     Malay. 

Native  of  the  Malay  Islands. — A  small,  diffuse  shrub,  with 
loD^  slender  brandies,  nodose  at  the  bifurcations.  Leaves 
opposite,  shortly  petioled,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  entire^ 
very  smooth,  the  nerves  reddish  below,  and  furnished  with 
ciliated  glands  in  the  axils.  Stipules  interpetiolar,  truncate. 
Pedundes  5-10,  umbellate,  terminal.  Flowers  aggregate  oo 
a  common  receptacle.  Calyx  an  entire  margin,  crowning 
the  ovary.  Corolla  infundibuliform,  4-parted,  the  lacinias 
densely  covered  within  with  long  white  hairs.  Siamens  4^ 
4iorter  than  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  divisions: 
JUamertts  very  short:  anthers  oblong.  Ovary  inferior,  2- 
celled,  4-seeded.  Stigma  bifid.  FruU  subglobose,  yellow, 
composed  of  coadunate  berries,  angular  by  their  mutual 
compression,  crowned  with  the  vestige  of  the  calyx,  4-seeded: 
seeds  osseous. 

Qbs.  Rheede  describes  his  PadoDora  to  be  fourteen  feet 
high :  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which  it  differs  from  my 
plant.     In  every  other  respect  they  agree  exactiy. 

MORINDA  POLYSPERMA.     W.  J. 

Tetrandra,  pedunculis  axillaribus  et  terminalibus,  corollis  4- 
fidis  intus  hirsutis,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  baccis  biiocu- 
laribus  polyspermis ! 

Found  on  the  Island  of  Singapore. — A  shrub,  with  short, 
subdichotomous,  flexuose  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  petio- 
late,^  ovate,  acuminate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  very  entire,  very 
smooth,  coriaceous,  flat,  about  three  inches  long.  Stipules 
short,  interpetiolar.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal;  axit 
lary  ones  opposite;  terminal  ones  from  1*4,  in  a  kind  •£ 
umbeL  CapUula  few-fiowered.  Calyx  an  entire  margin. 
Corolla  infundibuliform,  4-parted,  densely  covered  within 
with  white  hairs.  Stamens  4,  shorter  than  the  corolla: 
filaments  short:  anthers  linear.  Style  erect.  Stigma  bifid* 
Berries  coadunate,  2-celled,  many-seeded  I  Seeds  numerous, 
angular. 

Obs.    The  flowers  of  this  species  are  perfectly  similar  to 
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iIkmc  of  die  piw^wling^  but  the  fruit  presents  a 
anomaly  id  bcipg  poljstietiaons.  Both  difler  ao  Bodi  fron 
the  other  qpedes  of  Morimda,  that  I  think  they  mig^  |M0- 
Deriv  oonstitnte  a  new  and  distinct  cenos. 


EUTHEMI&    W.J. 

PCXTAJIDKIA   MOVOGTVLA. 

CbiByx  infierns,  5-|ihyDas.  QmvBa  Sfxtala.  Skmumg  is  1>7- 
pogyn%  antheris  oUoogis  acnminatis  apioe  poio  dehis- 
centibos.  Stjfhif  filiibnnis  staminHMis  iriiiis^T*!  jhiprff 
5-spenna,  seminibos  circa  axim  dispoatn^  oUoogis,  intos 
angnhrtisy  aiiDo  fibroso  indnsif»  albmninoa^  embryone 
inyeno-^lindrioo  kxigitndine  fare  sf minis  rsdimla 


Rmtiees,  tatSs  akemis  poklienime  striatis  nerris  paialletii» 
rsoanis  tenninalibos^  demom  perscta  floiatione^  laterali* 
bos  et  oppodtifidiis. 

EUTHEMIS  LEUCOCARPA.     IT  J. 

Fdiis  lanoecdatis  poldire  spinaloscvsciiatis,  raeemb  basi 
inmndsi  baccis  nivcis  g^obosis. 

Flawan  bnik.  JCofay.— Native  of  the  fbicsti  of  Smg^ 
pore. — ^A  tkrub  of  nnooaunoo  ekgmee  and  beauty,  cfect, 
4-5  feet  h^ :  branchletB  laond,  smooth,  nwirtimes  slightly 
angled.  Xaooet  alternate^  petiolate,  lanceolate  acnte^  decnr- 
rent  on  the  petiole^  spinnloao-senate^  very  saKxith  and 
shining  beantiiidly  striated  with  fine  paralld  nerves  Peliole$ 
margiDed,  flat  and  channdled  abor^  dilated  at  the  base  into 
a  dud^  roonded  prominent  rim,  which  half  embiaccs  the 
stem.  SHpmlen  lanceolate  acominate  ciliate  very  deddoons. 
JtoflBBift  erect,  with  1-2  brandies  near  the  base  at  first 
terminal,  afterwards  lateral  and  oppostUliJions,  from  the 
shooting  np  of  the  stem  from  the  base  of  the  pedonde. 
Howers  pedicellate,  generally  in  pairs.  BraeU  ovate  acute. 
Cafyx  inferior,  S-kaved,  spreading  leatBtiB  ovate  obtuse 
dliate  the  two  inner  ones  rather  smaller.  CdroBa  white 
sometimes  tii^;ed  with  purple  5-petaled,  petals  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyz^  reflezed,  ovatoobkm^  obtne.    Stamens  5i,  in* 
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■erted  below  the  ovary :  alternating  with  theae  are  sometimea 
found  6  short,  abortiTe  filaments.  FUcanait»  Yetj  short. 
Anthers  longer,  erect,  conniving  round  the  style,  oblong, 
prolonged  into  acumina,  which  are  sometimes  a  little  con- 
torted, and  which  open  at  their  summits  by  a  pore;  the  cells 
are  adnate  below  to  the  sides  of  the  filament.  Ovary  oblongs 
acute.  Style  filiform,  erect,  equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigma 
simple.  Berry  snow-white,  globular,  obscurely  angled,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  sf^fe,  which  is  obliquely  deflexed;  of  a 
spongy  or  farinose  substance,  containing  in  the  centre  5  seecb, 
dispersed  round  the  axis,  and  enclosed  in  artlli  composed  of 
tough  longitudinal  fibres.  Seeds  {pyrenaf)  oblong,  some- 
what reniform,  hard.  Albumen  'conformed  to  the  seed.  JEm- 
bryo  inverse,  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  seed.  Cotyle- 
dons  semicylindrical,  obtuse.  Radick  superior,  longer  than 
the  cotyledons. 

The  branches  are  terminated  by  long  cornicukte  buds,  in 
which  the  gemmation  is  involute. 

EUTHEMIS  MINOR.     W.  J. 
Foliis  angusto-lanceolatis  leviter  serrulatis,  racemis  simplici- 
bus,  baccis  rubris  angulatis  acuminatis. 

Found  at  Singapore  with  the  preceding; — also  on  the  Island 
of  Penang.  Wall,  in  Boxb.  JFl.  Ind.  v.  2.  p.  S06. 

A  smaller  shrub  than  the  former,  branched,  smooth* 
Leaves  alternate,  petioiate,  linear,  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse 
with  a  mucro,  attenuated  to  the  petiole,  slightly  serrulate,  veiy 
smooth,  shining,  finely  striated  with  transverse  veins.  Petioles 
short,  thickened  at  the  base,  channelled  above.  Stipules 
linear,  ciliate.  Racemes  simple,  erect,  at  first  terminal,  b^ 
coming  afterwards  lateral.  Fhwers  alternate,  pedicellate^ 
often  in  pairs.  There  is  a  single  leaf-like  bract,  and  several 
smaller  ones  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  less  deciduous  than 
in  the  preceding.  Calyx  5-leaved,  leaflets  ovate,  ciliated. 
Corolla  white,  spreading,  5-petaled ;  petals  lanceolate,  acute. 
Stamens  5,  erect,  conniving,  hypogynous:  ^filaments  very 
short :  anthers  yellow,  oblong,  broader  at  the  base,  2*celled, 
cells  adnate  to  the  sides  of  the  filament,  prolonged  above 
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iBtP  1  acuuif»  opcnag  at  the  top  by  pof>  Omrfdblamgf 
acute.  Sk^  a  Ikde  longer  than  tbe  stBBienfi.  Sfijaw  ampJc. 
JSerry  red,  S-angled,  acmninafe,  cumwaed  of  a  whitish  frii* 
naoeoos  pol^  md  containing  S  aeedii^  cadi  cn^oped  in  a 
tou^  fibrovs  mUkm,  and  instractnre  the  aaMas  thepr»> 
fwdingi 

CELASTRUS  ?  BIV ALVIS.     W.  J. 

PfVTJJfDEIA  MOKOGTVIA. 


alibos  paodfloris,  ooraUis  nallis,  cqpsolis  S-valvibat 


A  alrat^  with  smoodi  AfHKftef.  Juanri  oppuHley 
lanceolate^  acominate^  acote  at  the  base,  very  entire^  very 
nnoodu  gfijadiii  none.  /VAar igi  latanJ,  diTariatelT  <&• 
dKHomoos,  lew-flowered,  (S-lO^flowered.)  BfoOb  sbmIL 
CoiyaB  5-paited,  Inbracteale  at  die  base,  ladnis  miwMij 
imbricated.  OotvOa  none.  Stamaa  5^  erects  wtwnimA  Kf  f^^k 
into  a5-toothed  ring  or  nroeolns:  ^liiBiiBh  flat;  fliAefv  ob- 
long. Sigk  erect,  as  long  as  the  rtamms,  SUgam  tnmcafea. 
Ccfmde  ovate^  g*^ccQ»  smoodi,  crowned  with  the  style,  8- 
▼alved,  1-oellcd,  1-seeded :  valves  opening  from  the  base,  and 
ftllmg  off  fiom  the  seed,  which  is  more  penislent,  and 
remains  on  the  pedonde.  Seed  ovate^  contsined  in  a  beanli- 
fbl  crimson  ariUMMf  which  is  ddicately  veined.  jUbmmem 
caitilagBioiis,  confonned  to  the  seed.  Emtrfe  eted,  oenCral, 
ss  long  eSi  the  albomen.  Orfffaiuat  flat,  foUaoeoos,  ovate^ 
obtose.  BaUde  inferior,  ubferwg  to  the  nrnhjlinw, 
shorter  than  die  co^dedons. 


LEUCOPOGON  (STYPHEU A)  MALAYANUM.  W.  J. 
Pevtakdria  Movogtkia.     Nat.  Ord.  EpACRinEf.    Br. 

Spids  axfllaribos  multifloris  erectis  brevibos,  dnqiis  globosis 
5-lociilanbas,  feliis  lanoeolatb  mucronatis  sobenerviis 
subtns  glaaoescentibiis. 

Mintada.  Midottf. — Found  abondandy  at  Singapore. — ^A 
small  brsnching  eknis  with  hard  dry  leaves,  exhibiting  the 
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peculiar  character  of  this  family.  LeKwes  alternate,  sessile, 
lanceolate,  acute,  mucronate,  very  entire,  very  smoodi, 
shining  and  convex  above,  somewhat  glaucous  below,  and  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appearing  to  be  covered  with 
numerous,  very  minute,  white  dots,  firm,  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible longitudinal  nerves.  Spikes  axillary,  erect,  much 
shorter  than  the  leaves;  peduncles  somewhat  tomentose. 
Calyx  supported  at  the  base  by  2  oval,  acute,  concave  bracts^ 
5-leaved,  oblong,  acute;  leaflets  lanceolate,  glaucescent, 
ciliate.  CoroUa  infundibuliform,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  5-fid,  puberulent,  segments  lanceolate,  bearded  above 
beyond  the  base.  Stamens  5,  short,  alternate  with  the 
laciniffi.  FiUxments  subulate.  Anthers  subpendulous,  marked 
on  each  side  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  simple,  and  bursting 
longitudinally  in  the  manner  so  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
B.  Braumy  Prodr.  H  N.  HolL  p.  535.  PoUm  globose.  Ovary 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  five  distinct,  erect,  obtuse  scales, 
5-ceUed,  each  cell  containing  a  single,  oblong  avuk.  Stj^ 
erect,  villous.  Stigma  subglobose.  Drupe  baccate,  subglo- 
bose,  5-celled,  cells  I -seeded. 

Obs.  The  discovery  of  this  species  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  an  exception  to  the  general  geographical  distribution 
of  the  Epacride^  a  fiunily  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Australasia,  or  at  least  to  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Singa- 
pore, situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  Continental 
or  Western  India,  and  the  Islands  of  the  great  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, partakes  of  this  character  in  its  flora,  which  exhibits 
many  remarkable  points  of  coincidence  with  the  Floras  of 
both  regions.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  resemblances 
between  its  productions,  and  those  of  the  Northern  frontier  of 
Bengal  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  other, 
while  the  present  connects  it  with  the  still  more  distant 
range  of  New  Holland. 
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RAUWOLFIA  SUMATRANA.     JV.  J. 
Pentandria  Monogtnia.    Nat  Ord.  ApocYNEiB. 

Foliis  temis  quatemisve  elliptico-oblongis  superne  latioribus 
glabris,  floribus  termiDalibus  umbellatis,  coroUs  fauce  viUis 
clausa. 

Tampal  badak,  or  Simbu  badak.  Malay. — Frequent  near 
Bencoolen. — It  grows  to  a  small  JYieej  having  somewhat  the 
habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mangga  lanif  or  Cerbera  Manghas* 
The  whole  plant  is  lactescent.  Leaves  verticiUate,  generally 
in  three,  sometimes  in  four,  shortly  petioled,  about  six  inches 
long,  elliptic-oblong,  broader  above,  and  terminating  in  a 
short  point,  very  entire,  very  smooth,  rather  firm,  and  having 
nearly  transverse  nerves.  Peduncles  3-4,  umbellate,  terminal, 
long^  round  and  smooth,  bearing  compound  umbels  of  small 
white  flowers.  Calyx  small,  5-lobed.  CoroOa  white;  tube 
longer  than  the  calyx;  limb  spreading,  5*parted»  lobes  sub- 
rotund ;  foMX  closed  with  white  hairs,  which  appear  to  form 
five  tufts.  Stamens  5,  included;  fllaments  very  short; 
anthers  yellow,  sagittate,  acute,  conniving  over  the  stigma. 
Ovary  furrowed  on  both  sides,  2-celled,  tetrasporous,  sur- 
rounded by  an  obscurely  5-Iobed  nectarial  ring.  Styles  2, 
united  together.  Stigma  peltate,  capitate,  glutinous,  papil- 
lose. Berry  globose,  smooth,  containing  two  nutSj  which 
are  compressed,  rugose,  gibbous,  and  tapering  towards  the 
top^  subunilocular  with  an  imperfect  dissepiment,  generally 
1-seeded.    Seed  compressed. 

Obs.  This  species  appears  to  have  considerable  resem- 
blance to  Bauwolfia  nitida^  but  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  its  inflorescence.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  light, 
and  employed  by  the  Sumatrans  for  the  scabbards  of  their 
swords  and  kreesses. 

TACCA  CRISTATA.     fT.  J. 

Foliis  indivisis  lato-lanceolatis,  involucro  diphyllo,  ttmbella 
secunda  cemua  superne  intra  involucrum  foliolis  duobus 
involucro  duplo4ongioribus  stipata. 

Native  of  Singi^re  and  Pulo  Penang. — Boot  thick  and 
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tuberous,  sending  oot  a  number  of  fibres.  Loaves  nearly 
two  feet  long^  numerousy  radical,  erect,  petiolate,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  smooth.  Petioles  sheathing  at  the 
base.  Scape  erect,  round,  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
striated,  smooth.  Flowers  peduncled,  all  drooping  to  one 
side;  peduncles  subumbellate,  arranged  transversely  in  two 
parallel  rows,  and  uniting  into  a  kind  of  crest,  from  which 
proceed  ten  long,  pendulous  filaments.  Itwducre  2-leaved ; 
leaflets  ovate,  acute,  broad  at  the  base^  nervose,  purplish, 
twice  as  long  as  the  peduncles,  the  upper  one  erect,  the 
lower  reflexed  and  bent  down  by  the  drooping  flowers. 
From  within  the  upper  leaflet  of  the  involucre  spring  two  erect 
felioles,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  the  involucre,  obovate^ 
attenuated  below  into  straight,  flat,  deep-purple,  petiolar 
ungues,  acute  at  the  apex,  pale-coloured,  with  purplish 
nervte.  Perianth  superior,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  cam- 
panulate  and  somewhat  ventricose,  rather  contracted  and 
three-cornered  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  also  striated ;  fimft 
6-parted,  somewhat  reflexed;  laciniae  hyaline,  oblong,  broad, 
obtuse,  the  three  interior  ones  larger.  Corolla  none.  Stameiis  6, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  and  opposite  to  the  laciniee. 
Filaments  broad  at  the  base,  arching  upwards  into  a  vaulted 
cucuUus,  within  which  the  anthers  are  concealed.  Anthers 
adnate,  2-lobed.  Style  thick,  shorter  than  the  stamens,  with 
six  prominent  angles.  Stigma  flat,  umbilicate,  orbicular,  6- 
rayed,  S  alternate  sinuses  deeper.  Berry  ovate,  6-angled, 
l-celled;  seeds  numerous,  attached  to  three  parietal  recep- 
tacles. 

Obs.  This  approaches  to  T.  integrifbUai  Curt  BoL  Mag. 
t  1488;  but  is  a  much  larger  plant,  and  abundantly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  2-leaved  involucre,  the  long  erect  leaflets 
within  it,  and  the  flowers  drooping  to  one  side. 

VERATRUM?  MALAYANUM.     W.J. 

Foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  scapis  erectis  verticillato-pani- 
culatis,  baccis  trilocularibiis. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — An  erect,  herbaceous  plant 
Leaves  radical,  d^  feet  long,  petiolate,  lanceolate^  acuminate, 
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atteniuited  into  a  petiole  at  the  base,  very  entire,  tomentose, 
striated  with  parallel  nerves,  which  run  nearly  longitudinally, 
but  diverge  from  a  central-  on^  Petioles  canaliculate^ 
obtusely  carinate,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Sceg^e  erect,  round, 
tomentose,  verticillately  panicled*  Peduncles  alternately 
semiverticiUate,  divaricate,  and  spreading.  Fhwers  sessile: 
on  hermaphrodite  or  male  plants  fascicled,  on  female  ones  soli- 
tary. Beneath  each  semiverticil  is  a  large  floral  leaf,  which  is 
ovate,  acute,  and  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  flat,  straight, 
petiole-like  unguis  which  embraces  the  stem.  Perianth  6* 
parted;  the  S  inner  laciniae  petaliform,  white,  spreading. 
Stamens  6:  flUxments  flat,  dilated  at  the  base.  Slt^/es  3,  short 
Stigmas  3*  In  the  female  plant,  the  calyx  embraces  a  globular 
berry  which  is  8-celled,  each  cell  l«seeded« 

Qbs.  The  true  place  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  genuine 
species  of  Veratrum.  It  does-  not,  however,  agree  exactly 
with  any  other  genus  of  the  same  &mily ;  in  habit  it  is  some- 
what like  Alisma. 

MEMECYLON  C^RULEUM.     W.  J. 

OCTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Foliis  cordatis  amplexicaulibus,  pedunculis  axillaribus  bre- 
vibus,  pedicellis  oppositis  divaricatis  brevibus,  fructibus 
ovatis. 

Kulit  nipees.  Malay. — Native  of  Pulo  Penang.^A  hand* 
some  skrvb^  10-12  feet  high,  with  round,  smooth  branches. 
Leaves  opposite,  snbsessile,  about  five  inches  long,  cordate, 
amplexicaul,  oblong,  acute,  very  entire,  margin  reflexed, 
coriaceous,  very  smooth,  deep  green  and  shining  above^ 
lateral  nerves  inconspicuous,  uniting  at  their  extremities  into 
a  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the  margin.  Stipules  none. 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  short,  few-flowered:  pedicels 
short  and  thick,  opposite,  somewhat  verticillate,  divaricate, 
forming  a  kind  of  corymbiform  head.  Flowers  blue;  bracts 
opposite,  short,  acute.  Calyx  superior,  coloured,  smooth, 
nearly  entire,  becoming,  by  age,  more  distinctly  4-toothed. 
Corolla  deep  blue,  4-petaled,  spreading;  petals  broad,  ovate^ 
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acute.  Siamen»  8,  erect,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  ISbmiaUg 
short.  Anthers  blue,  attached  by  their  middle,  horizontal,  * 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  head  of  an  axe,  with  a  knob 
behind ;  cells  parallel  on  the  anterior  edge.  Before  expan- 
sion, the  anthers  are  bent  downwards,  (somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  MekutomOf)  and  the  surface  of  the  germen  and 
bottom  of  the  caljrx  are  marked  with  their  impressions,  of 
which  the  four  inner  are  the  deepest;  the  ridges  between 
them  form  eight  sharp,  prominent  rays,  and  there  are  eight 
other  less  conspicuous  lines,  formed  by  the  iaces  of  the 
bilocular  anthers.  Ovary  ovate,  1-celled,  containing  6-8  erect 
ovules.  Style  filiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Stigma  acute.  Berry  cortical,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx,  ovate,  a  little  oblique  at  the  base,  l*seeded,  the  rudi^ 
ments  of  the  abortive  ovules  surrounding  the  umbilicus. 
Seed  ovate,  umbilicate  at  the  base  and  a  little  oblique. 
AOmmen  none.  Embryo  erect  Cotyledfrne  membranaceous, 
contortuplicate.  Badide  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
seed,  obverse  to  the  umbilicus. 

Obs.  The  different  species  of  Memecylon  have  not  been 
well  defined  by  authors :  this  appears  to  differ  from  Jtf.  corda- 
tum,  Lamarck,  and  M.  grande,  Retz,  or  Nedum  echetti,  Rkeed. 
MaL  V.  2./».  21.  L  15,  in  having  ovate,  not  globose,  fruit,  and 
in  the  flowers  not  being  umbelled.  In  the  latter,  the  flowers 
are  small,  yellow,  and  numerous;  in  this,  they  are  larger, 
blue,  and  much  fewer  in  number. 

LAURUS  PARTHENOXYLON.  •     W.  J. 

EVMEANDRIA  MONOOTNIA. 

Foliis  venosis  ovatis  acutis  petiolatis  Subtus  glaucis,  paniculis 
brevibus  paucifloris  axiUaribus  et  lateralibns,  fructu  glo- 
boso  calyci  truncato  insidente. 

Kayo  Gadis.  Malay. — Abundant  in  the  forests  (^Sumatra. 
— ^A  lofty  timber  tree.    Bark  brown  and  rough.    Leaves 


•  "  For  an  acooimt  of  « iiMrly-allied  spedM,  Me  «  paper  of  Dr.  Wallich,  oa  the 
Nipal  Camphor  and  Saenfrsi  Tree,  (Lamnu  glanduHferOf  fFoAl,)  In  the  IVanno- 
tiona  of  the  Medical  and  FhTatcal  Soelety  of  Calcutta,  toI.  ].' 
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alternate,  rather  long-petioled,  orate,  acute,  often  acuminate 
and  varying  in  breadth,  about  three  inches  long,  entire,  with 
somewhat  revolute  edges,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  nerves 
lateral  and  irregularly  alternate.  Pt^doitt  round,  an  inch 
long.  Peduncles  from  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  axillary  or  lateral,  terminated  by  a  short,  few- 
flowered  panielej  and  generally  longer  than  the  young  leaves 
from  whose  axils  they  spring.  Bracts  none.  PerianA 
fiinnel-shaped,  6-parted,  yellowish.  Stamens  9,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  the  outer  six  naked,  the  inner  three  famished  at  the 
base  with  two  yellow  glands:  ^filaments  flat:  anthers  adnate, 
the  cells  opening  with  a  longitudinal  valve  or  operculum. 
Styk  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  obtuse,  4-cornered* 
Dngx  seated  on  the  enlarged  cup-shaped  persistent  truncated 
base  of  the  perianth,  globose,  containing  a  1-seeded  nut 
Embryo  iuverse.  CSo^yfedbn^  hemisphaerical.  JBoJicfe  superior, 
within  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

Obs.  This  species  has  considerable  affinity  to  L.  aqndarUu 
The  fruit  has  a  strong,  balsamic  smell,  and  yields  an  oil, 
which  is  considered  useful  in  rheumatic  affections,  and  has 
the  same  balsamic  odour  as  the  fruit  itself.  An  infusion  of 
the  root  is  drunk  in  the  same  manner  as  Sassafras,  which  it 
appears  to  resemble  in  its  qualities.  The  wood  is  strong  and 
durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet,  and  in  that  case  considered 
equal  to  Teak.  Kayo  Gadis  signifies  the  Virgin  Trecy  whence 
tha  specific  name. 

May  this  not  be  the  Oriental  Sassqfiras  Woody  mentioned 
under  the  article  Lauirus  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia  ? 

GOMPHIA  •  SUMATRANA.     W.  J, 
Decandria  Monogtnia.    Nat  Ord.  Ochnacbjs. 

Foliis  lanceolads  vel  oblongo-ovalibus  acuminatis  obtuse 
denticulatis  nitidis  sub  5-nerviis,  stipulis  intrapetiolaribus 
deciduis,  paniculis  terminalibus. 

*  "  I  Strongly  Bupcct  that  Um  plant  which  I  have  deteribed  in  RoxbaTgh*! 
FL  Ind.  e.  8.  j>.  305,  under  the  name  of  Etdhemu  degoMiUtima,  if  a  ipodM  of 
GompMa,  Cbn  it  bo  poooibljr  the  Inzariant  ehooto  of  Jack'i  spedes  ?  lu  leaToi 
•ro^  withtfat  exocption,  tho  moat  beantlfta  I  have  ever  met  with."— ^.  IT.,  1890. 
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Siboorn.  Ho&qr*— Sumatra^— A  large  thrtib  or  ainaU  tree. 
lAact9  alternate)  shortly  petioled,  eight  or  nine  mches  long^ 
from  lanceolate  to  oblongK>val,  ▼arying  considerably  in  breadth^ 
from  %^  inches,  acnminate,  acute  at  the  base,  obtusely  denti- 
culate^ very  smooth,  shining,  middle  nerve  very  strong,  lateral 
veins  numerous,  transverse,  somewhat  reticulated,  delicate^ 
uniting  near  each  margin  into  two  nerves,  which  run  parallel 
to  it  almost  the  whcde  length,  and  give  the  leaf  the  appearance 
of  being  5*nerved.  Peiiole$  very  short  Stipules  interpetiohur, 
broad  at  the  base,  acuminate,  deciduous.  Pamcks  terminal, 
not  much  branched;  pedicek  slender,  rarely  solitary,  sur- 
rounded at  their  bases  by  small  acute  bracts.  Cafyx  5- 
leaved,  persistent ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  lucid.  CoroOa 
yellow,  5-petaled,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens 
10;  JUaments  very  short;  anthers  long,  linear,  opening  at  the 
top  by  two  pores..  Stj^  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma 
acute.  Ovaries  5,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  style^  and 
elevated  (mi  a  receptacle.  This  receptacle  enlarges  as  the 
fimit  ripens.  The  number  of  abortive  ovaries  is  variable; 
sometimes  only  cme  comes  to  perfection.  The  berries  are 
drupaceous,  obliquely  reniform,  somewhat  compressed,  1* 
seeded.     Seed  exalbuminous. 

Obs.  This  appears  to  have  so  much  resemblance  to  die 
G.  Malabarieay  DeC. ;  (Pua  Tsjetti  Rheed.  MaL  p.  103.  t 
52,)  that  I  have  some  hesitation  in  proposing  it  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  points  of  difference  are  the  following:— 4be 
leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Malabar 
species,  which  are  described  as  almost  vemless,  while  in  this, 
the  transverse  veins  unite  into  two  very  distinct  marginal 
nerves,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  could  have  escaped 
observation,  had  they  existed  in  the  other.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  inflorescence  in  Rheede's  figure  is  unintelligible, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  not  much  clearer,  but  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out,  it  appears  different  from  this.  Further 
examination  of  the  Malabar  plant  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  really  distinct,  and  whether  the  differ- 
ences above  noticed  exist  in  the  plant  itself,  or  are  mere 
omissions  in  the  deseription. 
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MURRAYA  PANICULATA. 

Decandria  Monogtnia.    Nat,  Ord.  AuRANTiiB. 

Foliolis  oTatis  acaminatisi  floribus  terminalibas  axillaribusque 
subsoIitarii%  baccis  oblongis  saspius  dispermis. 

Chalcas  paniculata,  Ijofwr.  FL  Coeh.  jk  d70.^Caniiiniiiii^ 
Rumpfu  Amb.  v.  5.  p.  26. 1 17. — Kamoniiig.  Malag. — Tbb  is 
an  abondandy  distinct  species  from  ilL  eaniica,  though  unac- 
countably confoanded  with  it  by  later  authors  Loureiro 
discriminates  between  them  very  well,  and  his  description  is 
CO  the  whole  good.  Rnmphias^  figure  is  bad,  but  preserves 
several  of  the  distinguishing  characters;  particularly  ia  the 
inflorescence  and  leaves,  which,  however,  are  not  sufficiently 
acuminate.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree^  and  the  wood 
is  much  employed  for  the  handles  of  kreesses^  being  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  The  leaflets  are  generally  five^ 
ovate,  terminating  in  a  long  acumen,  which  is  slightly  emar- 
ginate  at  the  point,  shining,  and  very  entire,  the  terminal 
one  ^considerably  the  largest  In  3f.  exoHcOj  the  leafl^s  are 
more  numerous  and  closer,  obovate,  blunt,  and  of  a  much 
firmer,  thicker  substance.  The  Jhwers  of  M.  panktdata  are 
fewer  and  larger  than  those  of  M.  exoHca^  and  are  sometimes 
terminal,  genenlly  one  or  two  together  firom  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Ovary  2-celled :  herrie$  oUong,  reddish,  and 
mostly  containing  2  seeds^  which  are  covered  with  silky 
hairs*  The  berries  of  Jl£  tototica  are  ovate,  and  generally  1- 
seeded.  The  specific  name  panicuiaia  is  objectionable,  as 
the  flowers  are  mwjji  less  pankkd  than  in  the  other  species* 

The  C&muninm  «tfa«ase,  Bumph.  v.  b.t  18L  ^  1,  which  is 
commonly  met  with  in  gardens  throughoi^  the  Malay  Islands, 
is  quite  a  distinct  genus  from  the  other  two  Camtmnfms^  and 
has  be«3k  described  by  Loureiro,  FL  Coehindh  v*  I*  p*  I7S» 
under  the  name  of 

AGLAIA  ODORATA. 

This  has  a  5-parted  inferior  calyat^  and  5-petaled  coroUa. 
Siameas  5,  and  inserted*  in  the  manner  of  the  MeKace^  on 
the  inside  of  an  ovate  nectarial  tubc^  which  is  oontracted  at 
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the  mouth,  and  conceals  the  anthen.  The  stigma  is  large, 
sessile,  simple  as  far  as  I  hare  observed,  not  double,  as 
stated  by  Loureiro.  The  ovary  appears  to  be  1-celled,  aod 
to  contain  two  pendulous  ovules.  It  rarely  ripens  its  fruit  in 
these  Islands ;  but,  according  to  Loureiro,  it  bears  a  smaU^ 
red,  1-seeded  berry.  Flowers  very  small,  yellow,  and  fra- 
grant, in  small  axillary  panides. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Hortus  BenghalensiSj  p.  18,  this 
plant  is  specified  under  the  name  of  Camimium  sinense, 
after  Rumphius.  The  Murraya  paniculata  above  described 
is  the  true  Kamuning  of  the  Malays,  and  the  name  C* 
sinense  is  only  applied  by  Rumphius,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  botanical  authors,  as  one  of  comparison*  and  resem- 
blance, for  want  of  a  better  of  native  origin ;  if,  therefore,  the 
generic  name  Canwimuai  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  plant  to  which  it  really  belongs,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  for  one  of  a  different  family,  not  indigenous  to 
the  Malay  Islands^  On  this  account,  Loureiro's  name  is  to 
be  preferred. 

RHIZOPHORA  CARYOPHYLLOIDES.     W.  J. 

DODECANDRIA  MoMGGTNIA. 

Fruticosa,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  utrinque  acntis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  3-floris,  rarius  dichotome  d-floris,  floribus  8- 
fidis,  radicula  subcylindrica  acutiuscula. 

Mangium  Caryophylloides,  Humph.  Amb.  v.  S.  p.  119.  t 
78. — Found  at  Singapore  and  Pnlo  Penang. — A  shnAy  much 
smaller  than  the  common  Mangrove^  and  vj^th  less  divided  roots. 
Generally  found  in  shallow  sandy  isalt-marshes,  rising  with 
a  tolerably  erect  stem^  and  branched  nearer  to  the  base  than 
the  common  species.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  about  four 
inches  long,  oval  or  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
sometimes  slightly  inequilateral,  very  entire  and  smooth, 
coriaceous;  the  lower  surface  appearing,  under  the  lens, 
dotted  with  minute  white  points.  Petioles  round,  furrowed 
above,  smooth.  Stipules  long,  enveloping  the  comiculate 
buds  in  the  manner  of  a  Ficusj  very  deciduous.  Pedundes 
axillary,   solitary,    3-flowered,    shorter  than    the  petioles; 
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sometimes  dichotomotisly  S-flowered,  having  a  flower  in  the 
bifarcation.  Cciyx  semi-inferior,  surrounding  the  ovary,  ovate ; 
Umlb  S-ported,  spreading;  factntce  linear,  acute,  thick,  rather 
incurved  at  their  points.  CorcUa  white,  8-petaled:  peial$ 
jiearlj  erect,  alternate  with  the  laciniae  of  the  calyx,  condu- 
plicate,  inclosing  the  stamens  by  pairs,  bifid,  furnished  with 
a  few  threads  or  filaments  at  the  point,  ciliated  on  the  margin. 
StamenB  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  inserted  on  the 
calyx  in  a  double  series,  the  inner  ones  shorter,  erect,  not  so 
long  as  the  petals,  enfolded  by  them  until  the  period  of  com« 
plete  expansion,  when  they  burst  from  their  recesses  with 
elastic  force,  and  disperse  their  pollen.  Anthers  linear,  acute, 
^celled*  Ovary  contained  within  the  calyx,  ^-celled,  tetra- 
sporous:  ovules  subrotund,  affixed  near  the  top  of  the  cells. 
Style  filiform,  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  bifid  with 
acute  laciniae.  Frvit  contained  in  the  persistent  calyx,  ]• 
seeded,  the  other  3  ovules  proving  abortive.  Seed  at  first 
ovate  or  roundish,  with  conform  albumen  i  the  embryo  inverse, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  seed.  As  the  fruit  advances,  the 
radicle  is  elongated,  and  becomes  at  length  nearly  cylindrical^ 
obsoletely  angled  and  rather  acute  at  the  point.  I  have 
generally  found  3  cotyledons^  rarely  4. 

Obs.  Rumphius'  figure  is  by  no  means  a  good  represen- 
tation of  the  plant,  but  his  description  of  it  is  correct,  tit 
comes  nearest  to  the  R.  cylindrical  (Kari  Kandel,  Eheed. 
MaL  V.  6.  p.  59.  t  33,)  which  differs  from  this  in  having  the 
radicle  very  obtuse,  and  more  exactly  cylindrical,  and  the 
peduncles  generally  1  or  2-flowered.  According  to  Rumphius, 
this  species  is  rather  rare,  and  is  called  Mtmgi  Mangi  Chenke^ 
or  Clove  Mangrove^  whence  his  appellation  caryophylloides, 
which  I  have  thought  proper  to  retain,  as  the  resemblance 
holds  good  ih  some  particulars. 

ACROTREMA.     W.  J. 

DODECANDRIA  TrIGYNIA. 

Calyx  pentaphyllus.  Corolla  5-petala,  patens.  Stamina  15, 
erecta,  JUamentis  brevibus,  antheris  longis,  linearibus, 
apice  bippris.    Ovaria  3,  distincta,  2-spora,  ovulis  angulo 
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interior!  affixU.    StyU  S.    Stigmata  siiDplicia.    Ccp&mbt 
uniloculares. 
Herba  actmUsf  pihsa,  peduncuKs  nuxmMMntdt^oris* 

Genus  Saxifrageis  affine,  numero  pardam  inusitato  distincCa 

ACROTREMA  COSTATUM,     W.  J. 

On  hillfl,  and  among  rocks,  at  Polo  Penang. — Boat  tapering^ 
sending  out  a  few  fibres.  Stem  scarcely  any.  Leaver  alter> 
nate,  spreading,  shortly  petioled,  6  inches  long,  oUong- 
obovate,  obtuse,  sagittate  at  the  bas^  dentato-serrate,  some- 
what ciliated,  pilose,  furnished  with  a  short  tomentum,  and 
also  with  more  remote,  longer,  appressed  hairs,  the  nerves 
very  hairy,  parallel,  and  terminating  in  the  denticulae  of  the 
margin.  Petioles  short,  sheathing;  their  margins  dilated 
into  membranaceous  auricles,  which  might  be  considered  as 
adnate  stipules.  Pedundes^  or  scapes,  central,  erect,  S-6 
inches  high,  pilose,  recurved  at  the  summit,  8-10-flowered. 
Flowers  yellow,  pedicellate,  racemose.  Calyx  5-leaved,  pilose, 
leaflets  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  yellow,  spreading,  5-petaled; 
petals  broader  above,  lanceolate.  Stamens  15,  erect,  hypo- 
gynous :  filaments  very  short  Anthers  very  long,  linear,  ^ 
celled,  opening  by  2  pores  at  the  top.  Ovaries  3,  distinct 
su{Serior,  1-celled,  2-seeded,  each  bearing  one  style  of  the 
height  of  the  stamens.  OtnUes  attached  to  the  inner  angles. 
Stigmas  simple.     Capsules  8. 

Obs.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  exact  affinities  of 
this  plant:  it  has  the  habit  of  the  S€Ucifrage(B,  but  the  number 
of  both  the  male  and  female  parts  of  fructification  is  greater 
by  one-third,  and  die  ovaries  are  distinct 

LAGERSTRGEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.     W.  J. 

ICOSANDRIA   MONOGYNIA. 

Foliis  suboppositis  ovato-oblongis  glabris,  paniculis  terminali- 
bus  ramosissimis  multifloris  ferrugineo-villosis,  staminibus 
inaequalibus,  calycibus  turbinatis  sulcatis. 

Found  at  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree*  Leaves  suboppositei, 
short-petioled,  rather  recurved,  7-8  inches  long,  ovato-oblong^ 
somewhat  acute,  entire^  smooth,  with  strong  prominent  nerves, 
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and  redcnlate  veins.  Ponick  terminal,  much^branched, 
sf>reading,  many-flowered.  Peduncles^  pedicds,  and  cafyees 
femiginoa^  densely  villotts  with  stellated  hairs.  The  flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  L.  Begitue,  but  more  numerous,  and  in 
much  larger  panicles,  pale  roseKX>loured  on  first  expansion, 
and  passing  through  various  gradations  of  intensity  till  they 
become  at  last  nearly  purple.  Calpx  covered  with  ferru- 
ginous wool,  turbinate,  regularly  marked  with  many  deep 
longitudinal  furrows  or  ribs,  giving  it  a  fluted  appearance ; 
Umb  spreading,  6-parted.  Before  expansion,  the  calyx  is 
obconical,  and  nearly  flat  at  top.  Corolla  6-petaled,  spread- 
ing; petals  inserted  by  short  ungues  alternately  with  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  not  much  undulated.  Stamens 
red,  numerous,  inserted  oh  the  caljrx,  6  longer,  thicker  and 
more  conspicuous  than  the  rest  Ovary  thickly  clothed  with 
white  hair,  6-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  erect.  Stigma  clavate; 
Obs.  This  beautiful  and  splendid  species  may  be  readily 
known  from  X.  RegisuB  by  the  greater  size  of  its  panicles 
and  their .  ferruginous  colour.  The  flower-buds  in  that 
species  represent  somewhat  a  double  cone,  in  this  a  single 
inverted  cone,  being  flat  and  even  depressed  at  top.  L.  hir'- 
suia^  ham.  is  also  quite  distinct,  having  hirsute  leaves. 

TERNSTRCEMIA  RUBIGINOSA.     W.  J. 

POLYANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA. 

Foliis  ovatis  sptnuloao-serratis  subtus  incanis,  floribus  laterali- 
bos  et  axillaribus  fasciculatis  monadelphis,  pedunculis 
calydbusque  glanduloso-pilosis,  fructu  triloculari. 

S'eengo,  eengo.  Malay. — Has.  Sumatra. — A  tree.  Branches 
dnereous,  young  parts  covered  with  acute  scales.  Leaves 
alternate,  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  spinuloso- serrate, 
smooth  above,  hoary  and  white  beneath,  the  nerves  fur- 
nished with  ferruginous  paleaceous  scales.  Flowers  in  fascicles, 
lateral  and  axillary.  Peduncles  and  calyces  covered  with 
glandular  hLirs.  Bracts  small,  about  the  middle  of  the 
peduncles*  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  white,  campanulate, 
rotate^  5-parted,  divided  about  half  way  down.  Stamens 
numerous;  JUaments  short,  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring, 
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which  is  inserted  on  the  bottom  of  the  corolla ;  onAers  ob- 
long, recurved,  affixed  by  the  middle,  2-celled,  opening  at 
the  top  by  2  oblique  pores.  Ovary  acute,  ovate,  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  3-celled,  polyspermous ;  plaeaUm 
centraL    Siyk  3-fid,  divided  to  the  base.    Stigmtu  simple. 

TERNSTRCEMIA  PENTAPETALA.     W.  J. 

Foliis  obovato-Ianceolatis  spinuloso-denticulatis  glabris,  flori- 
bus  lateralibus  fasciculatis,  pedunculis  glabris,  fructu  tri- 
loculari. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  shrubs  with  grey  bark^  and 
leafy  at  the  summit.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  1(^12 
inches  long,  obovato-lanceolate,  acuminate,  spinuloso-denti- 
culate,  smooth :  the  nerves  furnished  with  a  few  appressed, 
innocuous,  scale-like  spines.  Petioles  about  an  inch  hmg, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  summits  of  the  branches  and  buds^ 
with  small  ferruginous  scales.  Flowers  in  fascicles  below  the 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  the  fallen  ones  of  the  preceding 
year:  they  are  pedicellate  and  white.  Calyx  coloured,  5-- 
leaved,  the  2  outer  leaflets  smaller.  Corolla  white,  5-petaIed; 
petals  subrotund,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stasnens 
numerous,  distinct,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  petals ;  JUth- 
menis  short;  anthers  oblong,  yellowish-white,  didymous, 
truncate  at  the  top,  and  there  opening  by  2  pores.  Ovary 
ovate,  3-celled,  many-seeded ;  placentas  from  the  inner  angles 
of  the  cells.     5ifyfe  deeply  S-fid.  {Styles  S?)    StignuisB. 

I  have  not  seen  the  ripe  fruit  of  this,  but  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  produces  a  white  berry. 

ELiEOCARPUS  NITIDA.     W.  J. 

POLYANDRIA   MoNOGYKlA. 

Foliis  ovato-lanceolatis   serratis,   racemis  axillaribos,   foliis 

brevioribus,  staminibus  15,  nuce  5-loculari,  loculis  pl&- 

ruraque  4  abortivis. 

Bua  Manik.    Malay. — Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree,  of 

moderate  size,  with  grey  bctrk^  and  round,  smooth  branches* 

Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  3-4  inches  long,  ovato-lanceolate, 

acuminate,   obtusely  serrated,   attenuated  to  the  base,  very 

smooth.    Stipules  none.    Racemes  simple,  axillary,  secund. 
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shorter  than  the  leaves*  lowers  white,  shortly  pedicelled. 
Calyx  deeply  S-parted;  tacinicB  linear,  acute*  Corolla  5- 
petaled,  fimbriated  at  the  summit  Nectary  of  5  yellow 
retose  glands,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Stamens  15,  erect,  10 
are  inserted  by  pairs  between  the  glands  of  the  nectary,  the 
remaining  5  between  those  glands  and  the  ovary.  Anthers 
linear,  bilamellate  at  the  summit  Styk  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Stigma  simple.  Drupe  globose,  containing  a  d-celled  nut^ 
which  is  rugose,  and  marked  with  5  obtuse  longitudinal 
ridges ;  in  general  only  1  cell  is  fertile,  and  contains  a  single 
seed.  Seed  furnished  with  aOmmen :  embryo  inverse,  with  flat 
cotyledons  and  superior  radicle* 

Obs.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  Gaimirus  mentioned  by.Rumphius:  it  differs  from  E. 
Otadtrus  of  Roxburgh,  who  quotes  Rumphius,  v.  3.  L  10,  in 
the  number  of  the  stxanens^  the  position  of  the  racemes^  and 
the  number  of  fertile  ceUs  in  the  nut.  Compare  Adenoda 
eyhestriSi  Loureiro,  jFZ.  Cochin,  which  agrees  in  the  number 
of  its  stamens.  I  suspect  Gsertner  must  have  fallen  into  an 
error  in  representing  the  embryo  erect  in  his  GanUfus;  in  this 
it  is  certainly  inverse. 

MONOCERA.  ^    W.J. 
EuEocARPi  Species. 

Calyx  5-phyllus.  Corolla  5-petala,  petalis  apice  laciniatis, 
saepe  sericeis.  SUmina  plura,  antheris  apice  dehiscenti- 
bus,  unicornibus,  valvula  altera  majore.  Ocarium  basi 
glandulis  cinctum,  biloculare,  polysporum.  Drupe  nuce 
1-2-sperma. 

This  genus,  whose  characters  appear  sufficiently  distinct, 
will  include,  besides  the  following  new  species,  several  hitherto 
referred  to  EkeocarpuSf  viz.  E.  Monoceroj  (Cavanilles,)  the 
separation  of  which  has  already  been  suggested,  and  of  which 
the  specific  name  may  be  appropriately  adopted  for  the  genus ; 
E.  ruyosuSf  E.  aristatus^  and  E.  bUocularis  of  Roxburgh ; 
probably  also  E.  grandiflorOy  and  E.  reticulata  (Sir  J.  E. 


*  **  8mK,  Brown't  PmilroBiM— under  Felltia,  v.  1.  p.  580. 
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Smith  in  Beei  Cyd.)  The  E.  denMOy  {Dicera  demata, 
ForgL)  may  also  belong  to  this,  i^  as  remarked  by  Sir  J.  EL 
Smith,  (jRcef*  Cj^  in  locot)  the  anthers  have  only  one  of  th^ 
valves  awned,  not  both  equal,  as  originally  stated  by  Forater. 
His  capsule  may  perhaps  be  only  the  ovary,  which  will  thea 
agree  with  the  present  genus. 

MONOCERA  PETIOLATA.     W.  J. 

Foliis  longe  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolads  integris  glabris,  raoe- 
mis  axillaribus,  foliis  brevioribus,  petalis  medio  intua  in- 
crassatis  villosis. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  lofty  iree.  Leaves  petiolate;, 
alternate  or  scattered,  8-9  inches  long^exclosive  of  the  petiole^ 
ovato-lanceolate,  generally  obtusely  acuminate,  entire,  very 
smooth,  deep  green,  and  shining  above,  with  lucid  nerves  and 
veins,  which  are  destitute  of  glands.  Petioles  4  inches  lon^ 
smooth,  thickened  at  the  base  and  summit.  Racemes  axillary, 
as  long  as  the  petioles :  flowers  pedicellate,  turning  one  way. 
Calyx  white,  5-leaved,  leaflets  lanceolate-acuminate.  CaroOa 
white,  ^petaled,  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  petals  ovato-lanceolate, 
fringed  at  the  point,  sericeous  without,  thickened  along  the 
middle,  and  covered  with  white  hairs  within,  margins  inflexed: 
10  thick  subrotund  yellow  ghmds  surround  the  stamens. 
Stamens  numerous,  (25-30,)  inserted  within  the  glands,  erect, 
shorter  than  the  petals:  fllaments  short;  anthers  longer, 
linear,  bivalved  at  the  apex,  the  outer  valve  elongated,  the 
inner  short  and  acute.  Styk  filiform,  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens. Stigma  acute.  Ovary  ovate,  2-celled,  many-seeded. 
Drupe  ovate,  containing  a  smooth,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded  miL 

MONOCERA  FERRUGINEA.    W.J. 
Foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  integris  subtus  cum  pedun« 
culis  ramulisque  ferrugineo-villosis,   racemis  axillaribus 
foliis  brevioribus. 

Found  at  Singapore. — A  tree.  Branchlets  rusty  and  vil- 
lous. Leaves  irregularly  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong-ovatCi 
acuminate,  6-7  inches  long,  entire,  with  revolute  edges, 
smooth  above,   ferruginously  villous  below,  nerves  without 
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glands.  Petioles  8-8^  inches  long^  villous  and  ferruginous, 
thickened  under  the  leaf.  Racemes  axillary,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  Nowers  pedicelled.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  ferru- 
ginous. Drupe  oval,  the  form  of  an  Olive^  but  smaller,  with 
a  single^  rather  smooth  mit,  generally  containing  but  one 
per&ct  seed ;  sometimes  there  is  a  second,  smaller,  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  partition  and  abortive  omUe  can  almost  always 
be  observed.  Seed  oblong,  pointed  above.  JBnanen  con- 
form :  Embryo  inverse,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  albumen.  Cotyledons  flat,  oblong,  with  a  distinct  nerve 
along  their  middle.  Jtadicle  superior,  clavato-cylindrical, 
much  tfaovter  than  the  cotyledons. 

Qbs.  I  have  not  seen  the  flowers  of  this  species,  but  its 
firuit  and  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding^  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genus,  and  its  characters  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

TETRACERA  ARBORESCEN&     W.  J. 
PoLTANnaiA  Tetragynia. 

Foliis  obovBtis  integerrimis  glabris,  floribus  paniculads  axil- 
laribus  et  terminalibus,  calycibus  S-phyllis. 

Near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Tapanooly  in  Sumatra. — 
Arborescent  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  about  3  inches 
long,  oblong-obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  terminating 
in  a  short  point,  very  entire,  with  reflexed  edges,  smooth, 
chining  above,  coriaceous  and  firm,  veins  reticulate,  nerves 
aomewhat  pilose  on  the  under  surface.  Petioles  short. 
Pemicks  axillary  and  terminal,  many-flowered.  Calyx  &* 
leaved,  spreading,  persistent,  smooth.  Stamens  numerous. 
Cdpsmks  generally  3,  smooth  and  shining,  roundish-ovate, 
opening  on  one  side,  containing  a  single  seed  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  capsule,  and  enveloped  in  a  pale  yellowish 
laoimte  arittus.  The  vestiges  of  2  or  3  abortive  ovules  are 
observable  in  the  bottom  of  the  capsule. 

UVARIA  HIRSUTA.     W.  J. 

PoLTAMnaiA  POLYGTNIA. 

Tota  hirsttta  etkun  calyces  fructusque  pilis  erectis,  floribus 
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BubsoUtariisy  petalis  patentibus  subiequalibus,  foliis  otato- 

oblongis  basi  cordatis. 

Pulo  Penaog. — The  whole  plant  is  hirsute,  with  long  erect 
hairs.  Branches  round.  Leaves  alternate,  short-petioled^ 
ovato-oblong,  acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  simply 
pilose  above,  hirsute  beneath,  with  stellate  fasciculated  hairs. 
Flowers  lateral,  almost  solitary,  shortly  peduncled.  Brads 
lanceolate,  acute.  Calyx  hairy,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and 
bracts,  bursting  irregularly,  often  into  two  segments.  CoraUa 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  6-petaled :  petals  spreading,  lanceolate^ 
acute.  Siamens  numerous,  with  long  linear  anthers,  Ger^ 
mens  numerous ;  styles  and  stigmas  the  same.  Berries  nume- 
rous, long-pedicelled,  oblong,  hirsute,  with  ferruginous  hairs, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  arranged  in  a  double  longitudinal 
series. 

CAREYA  MACROSTACHYA.     W.J. 

MONADELPHIA  PoLYANDRIA. 

Arbor,  foliis  petiolatis  obovatis  subserratis,  racemis  lateralibus 
nutantibus  densbsime  multifloris,  floribus  sessilibus  multi- 
seriatis. 

Pulo  Penang. — A  tree^,  with  grey  barh  and  smooth 
branches.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered,  petiolate,  obovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  sometimes  obtuse,  with  an  acumeiiy 
narrowing  to  the  base,  slightly  serrated,  very  smooth. 
Petioles  roundish,  thickened  at  the  base.  Stipules  none. 
Bacemes  or  spikes  lateral,  hanging,  thick,  massive,  cylin- 
drical, densely  covered  witli  flowers  which  are  sessile  and 
arranged  in  numerous  spiral  lines;  the  whole  8  or  10 
inches  long.  Bracts  none.  Calyx  superior,  purple,  4-parted ; 
laciniae  rounded,  smooth,  somewhat  ciliated  on  the  margin* 
Corolla  purplish-red,  longer  than  the  calyx,  4-petaled ;  pOak 
ovate,  obtuse,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
white,  very  numerous,  longer  than  the  corolla,  united  at  die 
base  into  a  thick  ring.  Anthers  yellow,  didymous,  the  lobes 
bursting  on  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double  4-celled  anther.  Nectary  surrounding 
the    s^le  within   the    stamens,   hypocrateriform,  red   and 
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striated  within,  yellow  and  entire  on  the  margin.  Ovary 
inferior,  4-oelled,  many-seeded ;  about  four  $eeds  in  each  cell, 
attached  to  its  upper  and  inner  angle.  Style  red,  as  long  as 
the  stamens.    Stigma  simple.     Fruit  a  berry  or  pome. 

Obs.  The  inflorescence  of  this  tree  is  very  remarkable, 
and  quite  different  from  the  other  species  of  Careya. 

CLERODENDRUM  DIVARICATUM.    W.  J. 

DiDYNAMIA  AnGIOSPERMIA. 

Foliis  obovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris,  paniculis  ter- 
minalibus  erectis  elongatis,  pedicellis  fructus  reflexis, 
calyce  subintegro  fructifero  vix  aucto. 

Tida  tantu  ?  Malay* — Found  at  Laye  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra. — Stem  shrubby,  erect,  about  two  feet  high, 
smooth ;  with  opposite  branches  which  are  thickened  at  the 
joint.  LeoDes  opposite,  shortly  petioled,  obovato-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  entire,  sometimes  denticulate,  smooth.  Panick 
erect,  terminal,  lon^  composed  of  opposite  divaricate  ramifi- 
cations which  are  subdichotomous.and  many-flowered.  Pedi- 
eels  of  the  fruit  reflexed.  Bracts  large,  ovate,  acuminate, 
foliaceous.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  nearly  entire.  CaroOa  tubular ; 
Kmb  fr-parted,  secund,  the  lower  segment  loiter,  and  of  a 
blue  colour.  Stamens  long,  exserted.  Stj^  one.  Berry 
deep  purple,  resting  on  the  calyx,  which  is  scarcely,  at  all 
enlarged,  4-lobed,  4-seeded ;  1-3  seeds  occasionally  proving 
abortive. 

[To  be  eoiUmued,] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY, 

PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  THE 

PENINSULA. 

Bt  Richard  Wight,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 


[In  this  country,  and,  indeed,  throughoat  Europe,  there  has 
very  lately  been  the  greatest  interest  excited  in  what  relates 
to  the  Botany  of  oar  ELastern  possessions.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  East  India  Company  have,  with  a  liberality 
which  does  them  the  highest  honour,  manifiested  a  disposition 
to  foster  this  delightful  science,  well  aware  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  vegetable  creation  for  our  food,  our  clothings  our 
ships,  our  buildings,  and  innumerable  articles  connected  with 
the  arts,  domestic  economy,  and  medicine;  so  that  commerce 
might  in  consequence  be  materially  benefitted  by  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India. 

In  the  year  1788,  we  learn  from  the  excellent  Dr«  Carejr's 
Introdttctiom  to  the  Hartus  BengkalensiSt  that  a  Botanic  Gar- 
den was  formed  at  Calcntta,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  placed 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Kydd,  who  had^  pre* 
Tiously,  a  private  garden,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  In  1793^ 
Dr.  Roxburgh  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  this  establish- 
ment By  his  abilities  and  exertions,  the  number  of  species 
it  contained  in  1814,  was  3500.  With  the  aid  of  native 
artists,  whose  talents  for  flower-painting  are  truly  astonish- 
ing, he  also  formed  a  collection  of  nearly  8000  drawings, 
which,  with  the  descriptions  made  by  himself  from  the  recent 
plants,  were  transmitted  to  the  museum  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  in  London.  From  these,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Dryander  and  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  and  curious  kinds, 
from  which  the  three  magnificent  volumes  of  the  Plants  of 
Coromandd  have  been  compiled.  During  the  same  year  in 
which  Dr.  Carey  printed  the  Hortus  BenghakngUy  or  <^  Cata- 
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logue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com* 
paoy's  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,"  Dr.  Roxburgh's  health 
obliged  him  to  visit  St  Helena,  and  eventually  Europe,  where 
he  died ;  leaving  unpublished  valuable  materials  for  a  Flora 
IruSca.  A  part,  at  least,  of  these,  Dn  Carey  undertook  to 
give  to  the  world,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  appeared  in  1820 
and  1824,  and  which  extend  to  the  end  of  the  Class  Fenica^ 
dria  and  Order  Monogyma  of  the  Linnsan  System.  Here, 
likewise,  were  included  many  plants,  first  made  known  by 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Jack,  whose  merits  are 
beyond  all  praise,  and  the  former  of  whom  will  be  more  par* 
ticularly  mentioned  hereafter. 

For  a  short  interval.  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  who  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  appointed  to  the  care 
(rf*  the  Botanic  Glirden.  His  extensive  travels,  first  to  the 
Court  of  Ava,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu  and  the  Andamman  Isles,  then  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  into  Nepal,  gave  him 
facilities  for  studying  the  plants  of  an  immense  extent  of 
Indian  territory,  and  many  species,  drawings,  and  descrip- 
tions were  sent  by  him  to  Europe,  and  deposited,  either  in 
the  museum  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  or  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Some  of  his  plants  were  published 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  his  Exotic  Botany ;  while  the  Nepal 
Collections,  together  with  many  from  Dr.  Wallich,  consti- 
tute the  materials  from  which  was  published  the  ProdromuB 
Fbrm  Nepalengis,  by  Mr.  D.  Don.  Many  Botanical  me- 
mmrs,  rdative.to  the  vegetable  productions  of  India,  were 
given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Limieean  Society.  In  the  same  work  has  appeared  his 
learned  Commentary  on  the  HartHS  MabAarieus;  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  his  Commentary  on 
the  Herbarium  AgAofnenee.  Afler  suffering  much  from  ill 
health,  and  after  enriching  various  Transactions  with  his 
remarks  on  different  subjects,  both  scientific  and  literary, 
this  able  naturalist  died  in  die  autumn  of  last  year,  (1829,)  at 
his  beantifid  seat  of  Leny,  in  Scotland. 

The  circomstanoe  of  Dr.  Wallich  being  appointed  as  suo- 
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lessor  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Botanic  Garden,  constitutes  a  new  sera  in  the  Botany 
of  India.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Home- 
niann  of  Copenhagen,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in  any  country, 
and  which  certainly  has  never  been  equalled  in  a  tropical 
climate.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  placed  the  garden -establishment  upon  a  footing 
&r  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The 
spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  upwards  of  three  hundred  gardeners  and  labourers 
are  employed  in  the  charge  of  it  Gat*dens,  in  connexion 
with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of  the  Indian 
possessions :  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new, 
and  especially  useful  plants,  and  the  Residents  and  other 
gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  send  the 
vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta, 
both  in  a  living  and  dried  state;  and  among  these,  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Gardner,  for  a  long  time  the  Company's 
Resident  at  Sylhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collections. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to 
Nepal,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  procuring  for  the 
Garden  and  the  Herbarium,  its  rich  vegetable  stores.  This 
journey  occupied  a  period  of  eighteen  months;  at  the  expira^ 
tion  of  which  time,  whilst  descending  the  plains  on  his 
return  home,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  that  obliged  him 
to  undertake  a  voyage  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But 
even  this  forced  absence  did  Dr.  Wallich  render  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  science.  He  visited  Singapore  and  Penang, 
and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched  with  new  treasures.  The 
expedition  to  Nepal  gave  rise  to  the  two  valuable  Fasciculi  of 
Plants,  entitled  Tentamen  Norm  NqMiknsis^  in  folio^  with 
fifty  plates,  executed  in  lithography  by  Hindoo  artists. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Wallich  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  vast 
timber-forests  of  the  western  provinces  of  Hindostan,  where 
he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  and  collecting  the 
plants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gude,  the  Province  of  Rohilcund, 
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the  Valley  of  Deyra,  &c.  His  last  important  excursion  was 
to  Ava,  whither  he  accompanied  the  mission  sent  by  the  Hon* 
the  East  India  Company,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of 
the  Birman  Empire,  by  the  valour  of  British  troops.  Here 
was  an  entirely  new  field  laid  open  to  the  view  of  our  en« 
lightened  and  experienced  Botanist;  and  when  the  coUec* 
tions  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  united  to  those 
already  deposited  in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  to 
include  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  species.  Of  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can 
possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experience.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  com«» 
mit  most  provoking  ravages  on  these  vegetable  mummies, 
the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the 
specimens  and  the  paper  in  which  they  are  preserved.  To 
secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in 
troughs  of  water.  But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an 
Indian  sun,  that  it  was  the  entire  office  of  an  Hindoo,  aft«r 
entering  the  museum  and  performing  his  salaam  to  Dr. 
Wallich  in  a  morning,  to  go  the  round  of  the  room,  and 
replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  fast  as  it  evaporated, 
until  the  cool  shadows  of  evening  came  on,  and  relieved  him 
from  his  tedious  and  monotonous  task. 

With  this  vast  Herbarium,  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of 
living  plants,  but  with  a  constitution  greatly  enfeebled  by  a 
residence  of  twenty  years,  and  incessant  mental  and  bodily 
&tigue  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  important  office,  Dr. 
Wallich  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here 
he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all  the  civilized  world 
should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  bis  exertions,  and  that 
the  duplicate  specimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  principal  Botanists,  who  are 
also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera 
or  fiatmilies,  with  which  they  are  most  conversant  The  large 
apartments  of  a  house  in  Frith-Street  scarpely  sufficed  for 
the  reception  of  the  collections,  which,  however,  began 
rapidly  to  be  reduced,  as  the  distribution,  which  was  made  in 
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di£ferent  portionsy  proceeded.  In  this  dispersion,  thoogh 
aided  by  the  most  zealous  Botanists  in  England,  and  by  M* 
Alphonse  De  CandoUe  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  Kunth 
firom  Berlin,  Dr.  Wallich's  personal  labour  has  been  very 
great:  yet  he  scarcely  relaxed  for  a  single  day*  The  entiie 
examination  of  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a 
complete  catalogue,  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
specimens  distributed,  was  in  itself  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
stamp;  and  this  has  been  executed  m  lithography  and 
written  with  Dr.  Wallich's  own  hand.  But  his  MoQmgm 
OpuSf  and  that  on  which  Dr.  Wallich'e  &me  as  a  Botanist 
may  safely  rest,  is  his  PbmitB  Asiaticm  Bariores;  a  work, 
which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or  rarity  and  interest  of  the 
subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions,  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  this,  or  any 
other  period.  Already,  four  Fasciculi  have  appeared,  eadi 
with  twenty-five  plates,  on  an  imperial  folio  size,  and  fifij 
closely-printed  pages  of  letterpress.  Eight  more  Fasciculi 
will  complete  the  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how  Dr. 
Wallich  can  have  accomplished  so  laborious  a  task,  amidst 
all  his  other  important  employments,  but  by  the  consideration 
that  many  of  these  materials  were  completed  while  the  author 
was  yet  resident  in  India. 

There  were  still  lying  at  the  India  House,  very  extensive 
collections  of  plants,  made  by  other  Botanists  in  the  Com- 
pany's possessions;  and  duplicates  of  these.  Dr.  Wallich 
likewise  urged  the  Directors  to  distribute  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  with  his  own :  and  here  again  his  wishes  have 
been  complied  with.  When  Dr.  Wallich  had  completed  as 
&r  as  No.  2159,  the  following  announcement  was  made  of 
this  circumstance : — 

^^  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  the  undermen- 
tioned Herbaria  have  been  added,  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's museum,  to  the  collection  brought  home  by  Dr.  Wal« 
lich,  principally  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  thdr 
duplicates.  They  will  be  indicated  in  the  manner  noticed 
below. 
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1.  An  Herbariom,  collected  chiefly  in  the  Circan,  by  the  late 

Dr.  Patrick  Rnssel :  contains  no  duplicates. — Herb.  Russell 

2.  An  extensive  Herbarium,  from  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
collected  apparently  by  the  late  Drs.  Klein  and  Heyne» 
and  by  Dr.  Rottler :  it  contains  many  duplicates. — Ekrlk 
Madras* 

9.  A  very  extensive  Herbarium,  collected  in  various  parts  of 
Hindo^n,  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  (formerly 
Buchanan):  containing  not  many  dujdicates.— i9M. 
Hamilt 

4.  A  small  Herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh :  no  dupli- 

cates.— Herb.  Boxb. 

5.  An  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Oeoi^e  Finlay* 
son,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  mission  which  was 
sent  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment in  1821 :  contains  some  duplicates. — Herb.  FM. 

6.  A  most  extensive  Herbarium,  collected  in  various  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India  by  Mr.  Assistant-Surgeon  Richard 
Wight,  lately  in  charge  of  the  Botanical  establishment  at 
Madras :  contains  a  great  number  of  duplicates. — Herb* 
Wight. 

7*  Several  coUecticms,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  the 

Company's  museutn,  and  including  a  vast  number  of 

duplicates.     They  will  be  referred  to,  in  the  manner 

heretofore  adopted,  and  pointed  out  in  the  first  page  of 

this  list'* 

In  the  above-mentioned  list  of  collections,  it  will  be  seen 

that  that  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wight,  stands  pre-eminent.    It 

was  compiled  while  that  gentlemtin  was  Director  of  the  Botanic 

Garden  at  Madras.      Notwithstanding  the  great  exertions 

made  by  Dr.  Wight  during  the  existence  of  the  Garden, 

with  the  view  to  furthering  the  cause  of  Botany,  still  more 

important  projects  were  contemplated.     ^^  My  arrangements 

were  completeid,".he  writes  to  me  in  one  of  the  first  letters  I 

bad  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  him,  <^  and  I  was  on  the  eve 

of  departure  on  a  very  extensive  tour,  which   I  intended 

should. have  occupied  me  nearly  two  years.    In  the  course 

of  it,  I  would  have  visited  all  the  richest  botanical  districts  in 
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the  South  of  India.  Among  these  are  the  Salem  and  Nulgherry 
mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea;  Hynaud;  the  Malabar  coast;  and,  lastly, 
the  whole  range  of  mountains,  extending  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Dendyghal  and  Pautgaut,  dividing  the  Peninsula  into  two 
countries,  differing  in  their  aspect,  and  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, nearly  as  much-  as  India  differs  from  the  South  of 
Europe.  This  range  forms  a  triangle,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  broad  at  the  base,  and  producing,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  many  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
«  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it 
without  viewing  them.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  carried 
along  with  me  the  Hortus  Malabaricusy  and  Dr.  Buchanarit 
TVavels  in  the  Mysore^  with  the  view  of  collecting  and 
describing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  plants  figured  in 
the  former;  and  making  drawings  of  all  the  little -known 
useful  plants  mentioned  in  the  latter.  These  more  im- 
portant objects  might  easily  have  been  accomplished,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  my  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history  might  have  been  augmented  to  an  unlimited  extent 
In  that  time,  I  could  have  accumulated,  I  am  convinced,  not 
fewer  than  from  five  to  six  thousand  species  of  plants;  thus 
proving,  by  the  most  irresistible  argument,  the  futility  of 
estimating  the  value  (if  we  may  use  the  term  to  express  num- 
ber) of  the  Flora  of  a  mountainous  country  by  the  amount 
of  species  gathered  in  the  open  cultivated  parts  of  it :  for  such 
only  are  the  data  that  Mr.  Brown  has  had  access  to,  when 
he  estimated  the  Indian  Flora  at  4,500  species ;  a  number, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the  reality,  by 
nearly  a  half,  for  the  country  included  between  the  latitudes 
of  Madras  and  Cape  Comorin  alone ; — if  the  investigation  of 
that  part  is  ever  undertaken  by  an  active  and  enterprising 
Botanist.  I  once  hoped  it  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
make  this  investigation :  but,  alas  I  these  hopes  are  all  blasted 
in  the  bud." 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  caused  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  only  scientific  establishment  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
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I. 

HOYA  VIRIDIFLORA. 
Pentandeia  Digtnia.    Nat.  Ord,  Asclepiadeje. 

Gen.  Chab.  Cor.  rotata,  5-fida.  Omma  Haminea  d-phylla, 
foliolis  depressis,  carnosis,  angulo  interiore  producto  in 
deotem  antherae  incumbentem.  Afitherts  membrana  ter- 
minatas.  Masses  pottinU  basi  affixae,  conniventea,  com- 
pressee.  Stigma  muticum.  FoUiculi  laeves.  Semina 
comosa.  Br. 

Hoy  A  viridifiora;  foliis  ovatis  (cordatisve)  acuminatis  mem- 
branaceis  corollisque  glabris,  coronas  foliolis  exsulcis, 
(folUculis  pulverulento-tomentosis.)  Br.    (Suppl.  Tab.  I.) 

Hoya  viridiflora.  Br.  in  Went.  Trans,  v.  1.  p.  21.  Roem.  et 
Sdu  Syst.  Veget  v.  6.  p.  51.  Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v.  1. 
p.  843. 

Asclepias  volubilis.  Lirm.  StqppL  p.  170.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v.  h 
p.  1269. 

Watta-kaka-codi.  Bheede^  HorU  Mai.  v.  9.  p.  25.  t  15. 

m 

A  milky  shnA.  Stems  twining :  the  bark  rough  and  cracked ; 
on  the  branches  about  one  year  old,  cinerous  and  tubercu- 
lated.  Petioles  1-2  inches  lon^,  round,  smooth,  and  with  the 
young  shoots  and  peduncles  sprinkled  all  over  with  an  im- 
palpable whitish  powder.  Leaves  sometimes  ovate,  sometimes 
deeply  cordate  and  acuminate,  (perhaps  these  constitute 
different  species,)  of  a  thin  membranous  texture,  and,  like  the 
other  parts,  sometimes  powdery.  Flowers  green,  in  lateral 
simple  umbels ;  peduncles  about  as  long  as  the  petioles :  pedi^ 
eels  nearly  the  same  length.  Calyx  5-parted,  small.  Corolla 
rotate,  5-cleft,  divisions  obtuse.  Crown  of  the  stamens  of  5 
fleshy  truncated  bodies,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  column, 
each  furnished  with  a  little  tooth,  projecting  from  the  interior 
angle,  which  rests  on  the  adjoining  anther.  Anthers  ter- 
minated by  a  membrane,  resting  on  the  stigma.  PoUenrmasses 
erect,  compressed.  Pistil:  Germens  2:  Styles  short  and 
very  thick:  Stigma  slightly  convex.  Pericarp;  2  Jbllicles 
adhering  at  the  base,  and  diverging,  ventricose  in  the  middle, 
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Since  that  period.  Dr.  Wight's  residence  has  been  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  at  Negapatam;  where  he  is  engaged  in  his 
medical  duties.  The  man  of  science,  whatever  his  profession 
may  be,  will,  by  a  well-arranged  use  of  his  time,  find  some 
leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuit :  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  that  study  is  one  intimately  connected  with 
bis  profession*  So  it  is  with  Dr.  Wight  He  has  diligently 
explored  the  neighbourhood  of  Negapatam ;  he  has  sent  col- 
lectors, at  his  own  expense^  to  various  distances,  and  employed 
draughtsmen;  and  then  formed  the  wish  that  the  plants,  thus 
discovered  and  delineated,  should  be  made  known  to  the 
world,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  Englbh  Botany. 

These  figures,  and  the  excellent  descriptions  made  on  the 
spot  by  Dr.  Wight,  will  be  published  in  the  present  Work, 
under  the  head  of  *<  lUustratuMS  of  Indian  Botany^  particur 
larly  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.*^  The  drawings 
being  generally  too  large  for  an  octavo  plate,  it  is  resolved 
that  they  shall  all  be  given  on  a  quarto  size,  and  coloured : 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  form  a  connected  series,  they 
are  entitled  ^^  Supplementary,"  and  are  numbered  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  plates  in  the  Work. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  to  Dr.  Wight  is  due  the 
entire  merit  of  this  publication.  It  remains  for  me  only  to 
make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  my  more  favoured 
situation,  an  extensive  library,  and  a  large  herbarium,  put  it 
into  my  power  to  effect 

And  here  I  must  again  express  my  grateful  acknowledge-' 
ments  to  Dr.  Wallich,  without  whose  friendly  encouragement 
and  important  assistance,  my  knowledge  of  Indian  JSotany 
would  have  been  limited  indeed.  His  publications,  his  im- 
mense catalogue  of  the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and^  above  all,  the  numerous 
authentic  specimens  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
the  Hon.  Company  through  him,  have  already  enabled  me 
to  decide  upon  some  species,  whose  names  would  otherwise 
still  have  remained  in  doubt — W.  J.  HJ} 

Glasgow,  20th  October,  1830. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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j^v^nitiating;  in  an  obtase  point,  very  thickly  covered  with 
lo^^iv  impalpable  powder.  ' 

plant  is  common  all  along  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  flowering  during  the  greater 
.  oC  tlie  year.  The  leaves,  peeled  and  dipped  in  oil,  are  much 
;exKiLed  by  die  natives  as  a  discutient  in  the  early  stages  of  . 
Is  ;  inrhen  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  they  are  employed 
tb^  same  way  to  promote  suppuration. 

rpx>i^  Tab,  I.  Hoya  virldiflora.  Fig.  1,  Staminal  crown* 
JPlffm  2,  Essential  organs  of  the  flower,  the  crown  being 
iremoved : — magmfietL,    Fig*  3,  FoUicles : — natural  size. 

II.  ; 

i 

CEROPEGIA  BULBOSA. 
Pentakdbia  Digtnia.    Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadea. 

G'CK.  Chab.  Corona  staminea  exterior  abbreviata,  5*loba, 
foliolis  ligularibus  indivisis.  Masses  poUinis  basi  a£Sixae, 
marginibos  simplicibus.  Stigma  muticum.  FoUiculi 
cylindraeei,  Iseves.    Semina  cpmosa.  Br. 

Ceropegia  bulbosa;  pedunculis  umbellatis,  foliis  ovatis  car- 
nosis,  limbo  coroUae  hirsuto,  coronae  laciniis  longioribus 
aubulatis    apice    incurvis,    brevioribus    subbicomubus. 
(SuppL.  Tib.  II.) 

Ceropegia  bulbosa.  Boxb.  Cor*  v.  1.  &  7.  WiUd*  Sp.  PL  v.  h 
p*  1275.  Roem.  et  Sch*  Syst.  VegeL  v.  6.  p.  2«  Spreng.  SysL 
VegeL  v*  1.  p.  842. 

JSoof,  anorbtcular  flattened  tuber.  Stem  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial,  twining^  round,   smooth.      Leaves  opposite,  petioled, 
very  smooth  and  succulent,  varying  much  in  form,  assuming 
on  the  same  plant  almost  every  figure  between  lanceolate  and 
orbicular,  but  usually  terminating  in  a  sharp  point     Flowers 
umbelled;  peduncks  lateral,  shorter  than  the  leaves:  pedicels 
fumiahed  at  the  base  with  scaly  hracteas.     Calyx  5-partite. 
GoroUa  tubular,  ventficose  at  the  base,   narrower  upwards, 
and  then  suddenly  enlarging  at  the  Umb^  and  5-clcft ;  divisions 
tlavate,  erect,  arched  inwards  at  the  apex,  where  they  unite ; 
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densely  covered  externally  with  brown  hairs.  Skmtinal  crmom 
double,  the  exterior  one  of  5  short,  broad  lobes,  each  ter- 
minating in  two  projecting  angles:  the  interior  crown  of  5 
long^  subulate,  incurved  threads,  opposite  to  the  exterior 
ones.  PiitU:  Germens  2:  Styles  none:  Stigma  flat,  naked, 
large.  Pericarp ;  JblUdea  2,  cylindrical,  diverging,  ti^pering 
to  a  sharp  point. 

The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying  figure  was  made, 
was  raised  in  my  garden,  from  bulbs  brought  some  months 
before  from  the  neighbouring  country.  These  blossomed  in 
October,  and  have  now  been  in  flower  and  fruit  nearly  four 
months. 

SiTPPL.  Tab.  II.  Ceropegia  bulbosa.  Fig.  I,  Corolla,  laid 
open.  Fig.  2,  Calyx,  with  the  essential  organs  of  fructi- 
fication and  staminal  crown : — magnified. 

III. 
ARUM  CRENATUM. 

MONGSCIA  POLTANDRIA.      Nat.  Ord.  AmOIDEJB. 

Gen.  Char.  Spatha  monophylla,  cucullata.  Sjpadix  apice 
nudus,  medio  staminifer,  antheris  multi-serialibus ;  basi 
fssmineus:  saspfus  staminibus  pistillisve  sterilibus  fertili- 
bus  approximatis.  Bacca  uniloculares,  polyspermse. 
Semina  parieti  altero  inserta.    Radicula  umbilico  obversa. 

Arum  crenatum;  acaule,  foliis  cordato-hastatis  acuds,  lobis 
rotundatis,  spatha  ^subcylindracea  convoluta  margine 
undulato-credata  infra  medium  contracta  basi  truncata 
spadicem  cylindraceum  valde  superante.  (Suppi^  Tab. 
III.) 

Stemless.  Rootj  a  flattened  brown  tuber^  throwing  out 
white  fibres.  Petioles  a  span  long,  slender,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  slightly  furrowed  on  the  inner-side.  Leaioes  ovato-cor- 
date,  somewhat  hastate,  3  inches  long,  entire,  waved;  the 
lobes  rounded,  very  obtuse;  the  nerves  oblique,  parallel, 
uniting  within  the  margin;  shining  and  bright -green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Scape  shorter  than  the  petioles, 
cylindrical,  purplish  above.    Spatha  4-5  inches  long,  almost 
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cylindrical,  shortly  acuminated,  convolute,  with  margins 
singularly  waved,  and  crenate,  and  red,  ventricose  and  trun- 
cate at  the  base,  contracted  just  above  the  base ;  its  colour 
pale  yellow-green,  striated.  Spadix  about  half  the  length  of 
the  spatha,  cylindrical,  dark-purple,  and  naked  above,  the  very 
base  surrounded  with  germens :  the  middle  part  antheriferous : 
above  and  below  the  anthers  are  filamentose  glands*  Anthers 
sessile^  2 -celled,  sharp-pointed,  opening  laterally.  Germen 
subglobose,  below  trigonous,  1-celled,  with  3  cvulesj  of  which 
only  1  becomes  a  perfect  seed.  Stigma  sessile,  orbicular, 
wavy  round  the  edge. 

Found  in  shady  places,  or  in  wet  sandy  soil,  flowering  and 
ripening  its  fruit  during  the  rainy  and  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 

[In  his  MSS.^  Dr.  Wight  justly  alludes  to  the  similarity  of 
this  plant  to  the  Arum  divaricattimj  L.  {Rheedsj  Med,  v.  11. 
p*  20,)  but  that  has  a  remarkably  attenuated  spadix,  exceed- 
ing the  spatha  in  length.  The  A.  tnucronatum^  Lam,^  too, 
agrees  with  it  in  many  points,  judging  from  the  character 
given  of  it  by  Sprengel;  but  that  species  is,  according  to  the 
references  in  Rumphius,  (t;.  5.  p.  106,)  caulescent,  8  or  10 
feet  high,  and  esculent.  I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  doubt 
of  this  being  an  hitherto  undescribed  plants- J7.] 

SuppL.  Tab.  III.  Fig.  1,  Spadix,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
spatha  laid  open.  Fig.  2,  Stamen.  Fig.  3,  Section  of  an 
unripe  berry  i-^^-magnified. 

IV. 
MICROCARPiEA  SPATHULATA. 

DiANDRIA    MONOOTNIA.      Nat.  Ord.    ScROPHULARIKiE. 

Gen.  Char.  CaL  tubulosus,  5-gonus,  5-fidus  (nunc  3-fidus.) 
Cor.  bilabiata.  Stam.  2,  antherifera,  sterilia  nulla.  Caps. 
bivalyis  dissepimento  contrario.  Br. 

Microcarpsea  spaihulata;  repens,  foliis  lineari-spathulatis 
longitudine  scapL  H.    (Suppl.  Tab.  IV.) 

Peplidium  capense.  Spreng* SysL  Veget.  v.  I.  p. 4S.  WighJty  MSS. 

Limosella  diandnu  Linn.  Mant  p.  252.  Willd.  Sp.  PL 
j0.  342. 
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A  small,  creeping,  aquatic  plant  Stems  filiform,  jointed. 
Leaves  opposite,  spathulate,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
erect,  or,  more  properly  speakings  growing  at  right  angles 
with  tl)eir  horizontal  stem.  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  generally  opposite,  except  where  a  branch  springs, 
when  the  latter  occupies  the  place  of  the  leaf.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  S-cleft,  segments  obtuse.  Corolla  tubular,  somewhat 
2-lipped;  upper  lip  large,  emarginate,  sometimes  bifid;  under- 
lip  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largest,  all  very  obtuse.  SiameM 
2 :  jUaments  as  long  as  the  tube,  incurved :  angers  2-celled« 
Style  about  the  length  of  the  stamens :  stigma  compressed, 
and  hooked  over  the  approximated  anthers.  Capsule  inclosed 
in  the  permanent  calyx,  2-celled,  many-seeded :  seeds  conn 
pressed,  arranged  round  a  central  placenta. 

Found  in  wet  soil,  near  tanks;  sometimes  under  water. 
It  is  perhaps  a  common  plant ;  but  I  have  only  met  with  it 
twice :  once  near  Madras,  and  once  a  few  miles  from  Nega- 
patam ;  in  both  instances  growing  in  sandy  soiL  The  small 
size,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  recognized  except  when 
occurring  in  patches,  is  perhaps,  the  reason  why  it  is  considered 
unfrequent     Specimens  were  gathered  in  September,  1829. 

[In  habit,  the  present  little  plant  is  assuredly  very  nearly 
allied  to  Limosella.  It  differs,  however,  essentially  in  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  stamens,  and  in  the  stigma. 
Sprengel  has  united  it  with  Pqalidiumj  whose  character  is  to 
have  an  indehiscent  capsule.  To  me,  it  appears  to  arrange 
best  with  the  MicrocarpCBa  of  Mr.  Brown ;  differing  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  number  of  divisions  to  the  calyx,  5 
in  MxcrocarpoMiy  3  in  our  present  plant.  I  have  once 
observed  4  lobes,  so  that  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be 
constant. — H."] 

SuppL.  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  1,  Tuft  of  Microcarpsea  spathulata: — 
natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Plant : — magnified.  Fig.  8,  Flower, 
with  the  calyx  laid  open.  Fig.  4,  Corolla,  laid  op&i  to 
show  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Fig.  5,  Calyx,  with  the 
ripening  germen.  Fig.  6,  Section  of  the  germen.  jF^. 
7,  Seed.  Fig.  8,  An  old  capsule,  with  its  valves  burst, 
the  seeds  having  been  discharged,  and  the  receptacle  oi 
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the  seeds  remaining: — ^ali  but  fig.  1  more  or  less  mag' 
nified. 

V. 

ELATINE  AMBIGUA. 

OcTANDRiA  MoNOGTNiA.    Nat  Ord.  Elatinxa    Cambass. 

Gen.   Char.      CaL  S-4-partituS9  persistens,  inferus.    Pet 
3-4p.    Stam.  S-6-8.    StyU  3-4»  breves.     C^.  S-4-yal- 
vis,   3-4-locularis.     Senuna    cylindrica,  longitudinaliter 
sulcata,  transversimque  striata.    Semina  placentis  cen- 
tralibus  affixa. 
Elatine  ambiffua;  foliis  oppositis  ovato-subspathulatis,  flori- 
bus  alternis  oppositisque  pedicellatis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  V.) 
A  small,  diffuse  plant.  Stems  round,  jointed,  rooting  at  the 
base,  ascending  towards  the  apex,  2-4  inches  long.    Leaves 
opposite,  ovate^  entire,   nerveless,  attenuated  at  the  base, 
hence  presenting  a  form  which  may  be  considered  between 
spathulate  and  ovate,  bearing  in  their  axils  either  two  op- 
posite flowers,  or  a  flower  and  a  branch.    Stipules  membra^ 
naceous,  embracing  the  stem  and  base  of  the  peduncle  with 
the  petiole,  but  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye^ 
appearing,   under  the  lens,   slightly  lacerated.     Peduncles 
opposite^  solitary,  1-flowered,  at  first  drooping,  afterwards 
erect     Calyx  of  3  linear,  obtuse  sepals.     Corolla  3-petaled, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,   of  a  pale  rose-colour. 
Siamens  3,  opposite  to  the  sepals,  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  calyx.     Anthers  globular,   2-celled,  bursting  longitudi- 
nally.  Ovary  obovate,  closely  embraced  by  the  corolla.  Styles 
3.    Stigmas  simple,  of  a  reddish  colour.     Capsvle  8-valved, 
1-celled;  seeds  numerous,  oblong-ovate;  attachment  central. 
[As  Dr.  Wight  gives  no  particular  station  for  this  plant, 
it  is  probably  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  India,  notwith- 
standing that  Cambass^des  seems  to  think  the  genus  Elatine 
peculiar  to  Europe.      The  present  is,   indeed,   too  nearly 
allied  to  the  British  species. — fT.] 

Suppl.  Tab.  V.  Elatine  ambigua.  Fig.  1,  Plant  Fig.  2, 
Portion  of  a  flowering  branch.  Fig.  8,  Front  view  of 
a  Flower.  Fig.  4,  Capsule.  Fig.  5,  Capsule  burst  open 
and  showing  the  seeds : — all  more  or  less  magnified. 
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VI. 

CISSUS  SERRATIFOLIA.    BoUL 
Tbtrandria  Monootnia.    Nat  Qrd.  Ampsudbje. 

Gen*  Char*  CaL  subint^^*  PeU  4^  ab  apice  ad  basin, 
more  solito^  abscedentia.  Stawu  4.  Odotmom  4-lociilare. 
Bacca  1-4-speniia. 

Cissus  Berratyotia;  foliis  pedato-7-foliolatis»  foliolis  lanceola- 
tis  acumiDatis  remote  serralo-dentatis,  ramulis  g^uoo- 
pulverolentis.    (Suppl.  Tab.  VL) 

Cissus  serratifblia.  BMerj  MSS. 

I  regret  that  I  know  so  little  of  the  present  plant,  which  I 
think  may  be  easily  distingoished  from  the  Cissus  pedaia^ 
the  only  one  with  which  it  can  be  confounded.  There  is  a 
tendril  opposite  to  every  other  lea£ 

[The  only  tolerable  specimen  that  Dr.  Wight  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  of  this  Cissus  was  the  one  here 
figured ;  and  that  is  evidently  in  so  young  a  state  in  regard 
to  the  flowers,  that  it  appears  to  afford  no  distinguishing  mark 
from  the  C  pedata^  which  I  have  received  both  from  Dr.  Walr 
lich  and  Dr.  Wight,  save  in  its  glaucous  and  pulverulent 
stem.  It  is,  however,  the  C.  sarai^fijtia  of  Dr.  Rottler,  who 
has,  doubtless,  satisfied  himself  of  its  character  as  a  spedes 
from  an  examination  of  perfect  specimens.— j 


VII. 

CONVOLVULUS  MUNITU& 

Pentandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulaceje. 

Gen.  Char.  CaL  5-partitus.  Ccr.  campanulata,  plicata. 
SHgma  divisum.     Cetps.  S-S-locularis,  1^3-valvis. 

Convolvulus  munitus;  volubilis,  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  lato- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  hirsuUs,  pedunculis 
multifloris  calycibus  cauleque  hispidissimis. 

Convolvulus  munitus.    fValL  CaL  of  PL  in  E.  IneL  C.  Mus. 

n.  1354. 
Convolvulus  hirsutus.  iZoxft.  MSS.  cum  Ic.  (non  Bieberst) 

Convolvulus  pentaphyllus.  Wighli  MSS.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p. 
223?  Jacq.  Ic.  Bar.  t  319? 
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CISSUS  SERRATIFOLIA.    BotO. 
Tetrandbia  Monoothia.    Nat  Ord.  Ahpbudks. 
Oen.  Char.     Cal.  subiateger.     Pet.  4,  ab  apice  ad  basin, 
more  solito,  abscedentia.     Stam.  4.     Ovariim  V'loculare. 
Bacca  1-4-Eperiiia. 
Cissus  terrati/bHa  ;  foliis  pedato-T-foIiolatis,  foliolis  laDcecda- 
tis  acumiDatis   remote   serrato-dentads,   ramulis  ^Dco- 
pulveralentis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  VI.) 
Cissus  serratifolia.  Rottier,  MSS. 

I  regret  that  I  know  so  little  of  the  present  plant,  which  I 
think  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Cissta  pedata, 
the  only  one  with  which  it  can  be  confbuaded.  There  is  a 
tendril  opposite  to  every  other  leaf. 

[The  only  tolerable  specimen  that  Dr.  Wight  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  of  this  Ci»tTa  was  the  one  here 
figured ;  and  that  is  evidently  in  so  young  a  state  in  regard 
to  the  flowers,  that  it  appears  to  afford  no  distinguishing  mark 
from  the  C.  pettata,  which  I  have  received  both  from  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  and  Dr.  Wight,  save  in  its  glaucous  and  pulverulent 
stem.  It  is,  however,  the  C.  aerrat^blia  of  Dr.  Rotder,  who 
has,  doubtless,  satisfied  himself  of  its  character  as  a  species 
from  an  examinatioQ  of  perfect  specimens. — H."} 

VII. 
CONVOLVULUS  MUNITUS. 

PemtanorIa  MoNOOYNiA.    Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulacea. 
Oen.   Char.     CaL   d'^artitus.     Cor.   campanulata,   plicata. 

Stigma  divbum.     Ceg».  S-S-locularis,  2-3-valvis. 
Convolvulus  munitus;  volubilis,  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  lato- 

lanceolatis   acumiaatis   integerrimis   hirsutis,    pedunculis 

multifloris  calycibus  cauleque  hispidissimis. 
Convolvulus  munitus.    Wi^  CaL  of  PL  in  E.  Ind.  C.  Miu. 

n.  1354. 
Convolvulus  hirsutus.  Bo!d>.  MSS.  cum  Ic.  (non  BiebersL) 
Convolvulus  pentaphyllus.    Wightt  MSS.    Imm.  Sp.  PL  p. 

22S?  Jacq.IcBar.t.Sl9? 
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jSfem  somewhat  shrubby,  twining,  round,  hispid,  each  hair 
springing  from  a  reddish-brown  papilla.  Petioles  round, 
hairy,  about  the  length  of  the  leaflets,  terminating  in  a  5- 
fingered,  peltate  ieqf.  Leaflets  of  unequal  size,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  tapering  at  the  base  and  ending  in  a  rather 
long,  narrow,  obtuse  acumen,  hairy  on  both  sides,  but  not  so 
profusely  as  on  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, round,  papillose,  hispid,  many-flowered,  once  or  twice 
dichotomous  with  a  solitary,  long,  pedicellate  flower  in  the 
fork:  hracteas  2,  at  each  division*  Pedicels  thickened  up- 
wards, compressed,  somewhat  ancipitate  near  the  calyx. 
Calyx  ovate,  5-parted,  the  three  outer  divisions  ovate,  con- 
cave, tiering  to  a  sharp  point,  very  hairy,  enclosing  the 
other  two,  which  are  smooth,  white,  and  men^branous. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx;  limb 
plaited,  white.  Stamens  5;  fllaments  about  half  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  anthers  sagittate,  after  bursting  twisted. 
Pistil :  Germen  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  glandular  cup. 
Style  filiform;  Stigma  2-lobed;  Capsule  4-valved,  4-celled; 
cells  1-seeded ;  seeds  convex,  triangular. 

This  plant  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Negapatam,  being  found  occasionally  growing  in  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  where  it  twines  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes,  and 
produces  flower  and  fruit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cool 
season.  In  its  earlier  stage,  each  peduncle  seems  to  bear 
but  one  flower,  and  has  two  bracteas  about  the  middle  of  its 
length ;  but  from  the  axils  of  these  bracteas,  a  branch  after- 
wards springs,  which  •  goes  through  the  same  process  of  pro- 
ducing new  branches  and  new  inflorescence.  How  often 
this  may  be  repeated,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  have 
specimens  now  lying  before  me,  which  exhibit  three  success 
sive  instances  of  this  increase. 

[Were  it  not  that  the  Ccnv.  pentaphpUus  of  Linn,  and  Jacq. 
Ic,  PU  Mar.  is  an  American  species,  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  consider,  as  Dr.  Wight  was  disposed  to  do,  our 
present  plant  4is  identical  with  it,  so  closely  are  they  allied. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  the  same  with 
Roxburgh's  C  hirsutus,  (not  of  Bieberstein,)  and  the  C. 
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numUiu  of  Wallich^  whose  name  it  is»  perhaps,  the  safest  to 
adopt. — H.2 

SuppL.  Tab.  VIII.  Convolvulus  munitus.  Fig.  1,  Lower 
part  of  the  coroHa  laid  open  to  show  the  stamens.  Fiff* 
2,  Calyx  and  pistil;  the  corolla  and  stamens  having 
been  removed.  Fig.  3,  Capsule.  Fig.  4,  Transverse 
section  of  capsule : — naturtd  size. 

VIII. 
CONVOLVULUS  RHEEDIL 

P&NTANDRIA  MoNOOYNIA.      Nat  Ord.   CoNVOLVULACEA. 

Gen.  Char.  Ckd.  5-partitus.  Cbr.  campanulata,  plicata. 
Stigma  divisum.     Caps,  2--8-locularis,  2-^valvis. 

Convolvulus  Bheedii;  caule  procumbente  tuberculato  radi- 
cante,  foliis  spathulatis  emarginatis  mucronatis  pedunculos 
articulatos  excedentibus,  calycis  segmentis  exterioribus 
maximis  cordatis. 

Convolvulus  Rheedii.  WaU.  Cat  of  PI  in  E.  Ind.  C.  Mus. 
n.  1358. 

Convolvulus  emarginatus.    Herb.  Heyn. 

Convolvulus  uniflorus.  Wight^  MSS.  Bum.  Ind.  p.  \1.  t 
21.  /  2. 

Stem  procumbent)  slightly  marked  with  tubercles,  from 
which  spring  numerous  fibrous  roots  wherever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  When  growing  near  water,  the  branches 
which  shoot  into  it  become  floating,  and  continue  to  increase 
as  on  land ;  but  the  stem  shows  no  tendency  to  ascend  among 
bushes.  Leaves  on  rather  long  petioles,  between  elliptic- 
oblong  and  spathulate^  very  frequently  emarginate  and 
mucronate,  otherwise  entire,  smooth  on  both  sides.  Pe^ 
(hmdes  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  jointed  in  the 
middle,  and  bearing  two  small  lanceolate  bracteas  at  the 
joint  Calyx  6-parted,  the  divisions  very  unequal,  the  three 
outer  ones  much  the  largest,  cordato-ovate,  acute,  5«nerved : 
the  inner  two  lanceolate  and  very  delicate ;  all  pale  greenish 
white.     Corolla  white,  small  in  proportion  to  the  calyx,  ez* 
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«ndixig  during  the  foreooon.  Stamens  within  the  tube: 
Uamemts  hairy  at  the  base:  toMers  oblong.  PiM:  Germen 
foperior,  2-celled :  Siffle  filiform :  Stigma  of  two  round  lobes. 
Capsule  globular,  large,  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx,  2- 
celled,  4-valved,  4-seeded :  Seeds  obsoletely  triangular,  hairy 
on  the  angles. 

I  found  this  plant  on  the  edge  of  a  small  tank,  growing 
equally  on  land  and  water,  covered  with  flowers  and  ripe 
fruit  in  December,  and  producing  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
all  along  the  under-edge  of  its  stem;  but  though  the  tank  was 
surrounded  with  bushes,  the  stems  showed  no  tendency 
whatever  to  ascend  from  the  ground.  The  voluble  appear* 
ance  which  the  individual  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate  appears  to  assume,  is  more  a  contrivance  of  the  artist, 
whereby  to  diqplay  a  larger  portion,  than  a  faithful  exhibition 
of  itis  general  mode  of  growth.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether 
unnatural,  as  some  specimens  have  occasionally  a  disposition  to 

twist  at  their  extremities ;  caused  by  the  efforts  made  by  the 
^  young  shoots  to  penetrate  through 'the  thick  green  mat  which 

the  plant  forms. 

^As  it  appears  doubtfiil  whether  this  be  the  real  Qmv.  uni» 
florus  of  Burman's  It  IfuL^  and  assuredly  it  does  not  well 

accord  with  the  figure  of  that  author.  Dr.  Wallich  has,  with 

much  propriety,  separated  it  in  his  valuable  Catalogue^  and 

given  it  the  name  here  adopted. — J£] 

Suppju  Tab.  Vlll.  lig.  1,  Pistil :  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  been  removed;  the  bracteas  remaining.  Fig.  8, 
Section  of  an  unripe  ci^ule.    Fig.  4^  Seed  i^^^naiiiral 


IX.  X. 

PYRENACANTHA  VOLUBILIS. 
DiciciA  TfiTRANDRiA.    Nat.  Ord.  Stilaoineje.  ?    Agar^ 

iMdL 

Gen.  Char.  Masc  Ihrefi  spicati  vel  capitati,  bracteati* 
CaL  4-partita8«.  Car.  0.  SUmu  4  calycis  laciniis  alter- 
nanda,  ad  basin  glandulae  papillosae.  FUamenta  brevia. 
AMerm  biloculares,  longitodinalitier  dehiscantei. — Fcem. 
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CaL  4-(rariu8  5)-partitu8,  basi  bracteatus.  Germen  supe- 
ram,  hispidum ;  omJa  2,  pendula ;  1  abortirum.  Stigma 
sessile,  multiradiatum.  Drupa  l-locularis,  l-sperma. 
Nux  extus  depresso-poDCtata,  intus  muricata  spinalis 
numerosis  obtusis.  Semen  pendulum.  ABntmen  camo- 
sum,  crassum,  spinulis  penetrantibus  perforatum.  Cotyit' 
domes  foliacei.  EnAryo  ad  hilum  versus. — Nomen  «r«^p«s, 
nux^  and  maunU^  spinoy  ob  nucem  intus  spinulis  muricata. 

Pyrenacantha  vobtbilis.    (Tab.  IX.  X.) 

A  milky  shrub,  with  filiform,  rounded,  scabrous  stems:  the 
older  ones  brown.  Petioles  alternate,  rounded,  glabrous, 
flexuose,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Leaves  oblongo- 
elliptical,  retuse,  veiny,  especially  beneath,  where  they  are 
rather  scabrous ;  the  margin  slightly  revolute,  entire^  or  re- 
motely toothed.  Male  plant :  Peduncles  usually  from  a  little 
above  the  axils,  slender,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  bearing 
a  filiform  spike  of  Jbnuers  at  the  extremity ;  each  flower 
having  a  small  bractea  at  a  little  distance  below,  and  on  one 
side.  Calyx  4-partite,  externally  rough,  with  appressed  hairs ; 
its  segments  ovate,  acute.  Car.  0.  Stamens  4,  inserted  at 
the  very  base  of  the  calyx,  and  surrounding  a  small  tubercu- 
lated  gland,  or  abortive  germen.  Filaments  short,  swollen  at 
the  base.  Anthers  roundish,  2-celled,  opening  by  longitudinal 
fissures. — Fem.  plant :  Peduncle  much  shorter  than  the  male, 
bearing  at  its  very  extremity  a  capitubim  of  5  or  6  sessile, 
minutely-bracteated  Jbnvers.  Cal.  as  in  the  male  (sometimes 
5-partite.)  Germen  oval,  hispid  with  numerous  erect  hairs, 
1-celled,  containing  2  pendulous  ovules ;  I  abortive.  Stigma 
sessile,  radiated,  concave.  Drupe  broadly  ovate,  slightly 
compressed  and  margined,  rough.  Nut  fragile,  externally 
marked  with  many  little  pits,  corresponding  with  a  number 
of  obtuse  prickles,  which  line  the  inside  of  the  nut  or  testOy 
and  give  it  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope.  These  prickles  penetrate  almost  to 
the  centre  of  the  albumen^  so  that  when  the  tester  with  its 
prickles,  is  removed,  the  albumen  is  found  perforated  with 
holes.    ABmmen  fleshy,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  embryo, 
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with  its  tbin,  large,  foliaceous  cotyledons^  and  its  sliort  radidt 
tQmed  upwards  towards  the  hilum. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  plant,  since  I  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  it  except  in  one  spot,  and  that  was  in  a  sandy  soil, 
twining  among  hedges  at  Vellenganny,  bearing  both  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  month  of  November.  Some  of  the  stems  were 
upwards  of  10  feet  high,  yet  their  greatest  thickness  did  not 
exceed  that  of  my  finger. 

[I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  flowers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  fruit  Dr.  Wight  has  added  in  his  MSS.,  ^^  The 
plant  appears  to  constitute  a  new  genus,  but  it  will  probably 
rank  in  the  Nat  Order  among  the  Amentacea  or  UrHcetSj 
and  in  the  character  of  its  flowers  it  i^proaches  Nageia.*^ — 
As  to  its  genus,  I  quite  agree  with  my  valued  friend  that  it 
does  form  one  distinct  from  any  yet  described,  and  since  it 
was  sent  to  me  without  a  name,  I  have  ventured  to  call  it 
Pyrenacanthoj  from  the  remarkable  spinous  processes  which 
line  the  inside  of  the  nut  In  regard  to  its  Natural  Order,  it 
behoves  me,  like  Dr.  Wight,  to  speak  with  great  caution. 
In  habit  and  in  its  milky  juice,  it  approaches  near  to  some 
EuphorbiacetB  ;  but  neither  its  fruit  nor  its  flowers  correspond 
with  any  of  that  &mily.  In  the  circumstance  of  the  two  in- 
verted ovules,  and,  indeed,  in  the  general  character  of.  the 
fruit,  it  resembles  SHktgo:  but  its  stamens  are  totally 
difierent,  and  they  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
instead  of  being  opposite  to  them.  These,  however,  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  only  essential  points  of  distinction ;  and  hence, 
though  doubtfully,  I  have  marked  it  as  belonging  to  the  Nat 
Ord.  StUaginew  of  Agardh  and  Lindley. — H.1 

SuppL.  Tab.  IX.  Pyrenacantha  volubilis;  mascy  Fig.  1, 
Portion  of  the  spike  of  male  flowers: — magnified. 

Tab.  X.  Pyrenacantha  volubilis;  faem^  Fig.  I,  Portion 
of  a  female  plant: — natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Female  flower. 
Fig,  3,  Pistil.  Fig.  4,  Section  of  do.  Fig.  5,  Portion  of 
a  female  plant  in  fruit,  and  Jig.  6,  Nut,  from  the  drupe : — 
naiural  size.    Fig.  7,  Inner  view  of  the  testa: — eUghOjf 
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nutgnifled.  Pig.  8^  Drape»  with  part  of  the  fleshy  coat 
removed.  Fig.  9,  Section  of  the  nut,  to  show  the  albumen. 
Fig.  10,  Transverse  section  of  the  albumen.  Fig.  1 1,  Em- 
bryo. Fig.  12,  Portion  of  the  testa,  with  its  prickles 
within: — all  more  or  less  nutgrUfied,  except  figs.  1,  5, 

and  6. 

[To  be  confteMd] 


SKETCH  OF  A  SHORT  BOTANICAL  EXCURSION 

IN  JAMAICA. 
Bt  Jambs  Macfadtek,  IkL  D. 


There  are  few  works  on  Natural  History  that  have  done 
more  to  render  the  science  attractive  and  have  been  more 
generally  read,  than  the  Natural  History  cS  Selboume. 
Calculated  to  excite  a  similar  interest,  are  the  short  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  excursions,  made  with  a  view  of 
gratifying  a  taste  for  this  department  of  science.  The  nar- 
rator is,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to  present  us  with  a  series 
of  simple  facts;  blending  with  the  common -place  matter 
of  his  journal,  notices  of  what  appear  to  him  novel  or  remark* 
able  in  the  productions  of  the  district  through  which  he 
has  passed.  In  reading  such,  we,  in  a  manner,  become  his 
companions, — ^mark  every  striking  object  that  meets  him  in 
his  path,  and  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
each  beautiful  feature,  or  unusual  phenomenon.  Under  im- 
pressions such  a?  these,  I  have  been  led  to  draw  up  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  little  excursion,  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Spanish-Town.  I  shall,  by  this  means,  be  enabled  to 
point  out  the  localities  of  several  of  the  rarer  plants,  to 
notice  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate,  and  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  vegetation  of  the  district,  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  could  otherwise  be  effected. 

In  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  22d  December,  1829,  I 
left  Spanish-Town.  My  road  lay  towards  St.  John's,  the 
hills  of  which,  marking  die  boundary  of  the  two  parishes,  rose 


\ 
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conspicuously  in  the  distance.  Before  me  was  stretched  the 
plain  of  Laguanea,  bounded  towards  the  South  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  East  by  the  precipitous  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
The  sun  had  not  yet  emerged  above  the  horizon,  the  hills 
were  unclouded,  and  the  outline  of  their  woody  ridges  was  most 
distincdy  marked.  The  air  was  cool,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  64%  and  we  journeyed  on,  refreshed  by  the 
occasional  land-breeze  that  came  across  us,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  Oowers-— 
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**  OentlA  gtlai 
Fanning  Uieir  odorifcrout  wings,  dltpentad 
Kative  perfamfla»  and  frbiipered  whence  they  stole 
Their  balmy  apolla.' 
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This  is  indeed  that  season  of  the  day  when  we  can  boast 
that  this  climate  affords  us  all  we  can  desire;  the  delightful 
coolness  of  the  matin  prime  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the 
recollection  of  the  parched  noon  of  the  preceding  day,  the- 
oppressive  heat  of  which  a  few  hours  are  about  to  bring 
back.  There  is  one  deficiency,  however,  that  must  ever  strike 
the  traveller  from  Europe*  No  song  of  the  feathered  tribes 
greets  him  in  his  way.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he  may  listen  to 
the  lay  of  our  Transatlantic  nightingale,  {TurduB  pdyglottus^) 
as,  seated  on  some  spray,  it  pours  its  rich  and  varied  note  in 
reply  to  some  other  of  its  species,  with  whom  it  would  ap- 
pear to  carry  on  a  rivalry  in  song.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, we  are  annoyed  with  the  harsh  cry  of  the  Savannah 
Elackrbirdy  {Crotophaga  Atn^)  which  gives  warning  to  its  com- 
panions of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  or  to  the  chirp  of  the 
Grass^nrdf  or  the  dreary  note  of  the  Baldrcoot^  (JFWica  atra^) 
sounding  from  some  lonely  morass. 

The  Botany  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spanish- 
Town  is  far  from  being  interesting.  The  land  which  is  not 
cleared  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  thickets  of  Logtoood^  {Htsmatoxylon  Campechia-^ 
nam,)  the  Pqponaxy  (Acacia  tortuosa,)  and  the  Cashaw^  {A. 
juUflara.)  These  are  all  introduced  plants,  which  have  be- 
come naturalized.     They  are  useful  as  fuel;  being  recom- 
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the  quick  growth  and  close  texture  of  their  wood. 
Iso  lupplies  a  well  known  dye-stuff;  the  second 
n,  not  inferior  to  the  common  descriptions  of  Gwm 
lilst  from  the  wood  of  the  last,  the  most  darable 
of  shingles  is  made.  In  a  ditch,  ^>out  half  a  mile 
wn,  I  observed  sn  Evobmha,  (No.  4  of  Browne's 
story  of  Jamaica,)  the  character  of  which  I  fp.ve  in 
id  note.*  .  Along  with  it  grew,  in  great  provision, 
ttricta,  or  Wood-mrreL  Farther  on,  in  a  swampy 
und,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  beaatiful  azure 
the  I^mtederia  voffintUis  attracted  the  eye.  We 
ed  on  the  fences,  the  Convolvubu  nodi^)na,  which 
mon  in  many  districts,  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
oticed  as  a  native  of  this  Island.  For  some 
er  this,  there  was  litUe  to  awaken  our  botanical 

We  met  with  a  few  straggling  Ikatict,  (Mmu 
and  that  handsome  tree  {Casa/pima  bijvga)  coo- 
:  a  distance,  by  its  bright  golden-hued  flowers, 
h  the  deep  verdure  of  its  foliage.  The  Bayard 
'troma  Gvazttma)  grows  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
ice.  I  notice  it,  principally  for  its  great  utility ; 
from  the  albumen  it  contains,  affording  a  nutri- 
tute  for  corn  to  horses;  the  bark,  from  possessing 
stable  principles,  being  applicable  to  the  purpose 
g  the  cane  juice ;  while  the  wood  is  as  extensively 
or  the  staves  of  sugar-hogsheads, 
nding  the  Red  Hills  of  St  John's,  (four  miles 
sh-Town,)  we  met  with  a  somewhat  greater  variety 

The  fences  and  outskirts  of  the  wood-land  were 
h  creepers.  The  Coreoptis  rtptans  hung  down  its 
DW  Sowers,  contrasting  with  the  profuse  snowy 
f  the  Chriatmtu  gambol,  (Convobmliu  polyantho*)', 
Ipomaa  argentea,  called  by  the  Ne^oes  Wild 
was  found   entwined  with   the  Evpatorium   iva- 


(imim/ariiu,  i.uiii.,-  (Span.  Chkr.)  ItBia  raundUii,  orvl,  ntni^ 
nBcraipliig,  paboceat;  faetn  M^ttrj,  ulllirj,  paduncladi  }>*- 
iMa  tha  \md,  capUluTi  pntfunl. 
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JbKum  and  the  Mikania  amara.  We  here  also  observed 
an  exotic,  now  abundant  everywhere,  the  Jbms  precor 
tortus,  or  WUd  Liquorice^  a  native  of  .Asia,  displaying  plenti- 
folly  its  flesh-coloured  spikes,  and  its  showy  scarlet  seeds ; 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Crab^s  eyes. 
I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  very  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  new  species 
of  Phaseohts,  a  description  of  which  I  subjoin.*  The 
Dodanaa  jamaicensis,  bearing  its  minute  flowers  and  angular 
capsules,  is  very  common  in  this  district  I  stopped  here, 
beneath  a  lofty  specimen  of  the  Eriodendran  anfractuosuniy  to 
admire  its  brilliant  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  other  commoner  tree,  {Bombax  CeibOf)  which  also 
receives  the  appellation  of  Cottimriree.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  old  leaves  are  shed,  and  the  new  ones  do  not  make 
their  appearance  till  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  as  if  this  giant 

*  PBJLsioLira  AMairas*— TVIqId^  ;  bnmehet  tab-pabMoent  t  leavet  OTmte, 
•ob-cordata^  nib-aeiuiiliiate^  apiculatod,  above  (labroat,  beneath,  along  the  nerves, 
aenefrhat  bairj ;  eafyx  ilightly  dilated,  with  the  three  lower  lobes  sub-equal, 
Che  upper  one  eniaii{inate. 

DncB.— iSHeM  twining,  green,  sub-angular,  slightly  pubescent;  laoMt  temate; 
hqfiett  ovate,  the  middle  one  at  the  base  emarg1iikte»  the  lateral  cordate ;  snbaoa- 
mlaate,  apleulated,  entire,  above  glabrone,  beneath  (especially  along  the  nerves) 
somewhat  hairy,  sub-elliate^  dark  green*  Gtmeral  Mt^mlea  small,  oblongo-lanoeo- 
latOb  membranaceous.  Parikd  tt^mki  oval ;  a  pair  at  the  ineertion  of  the  lateral 
leavea;  another  pair  a  UtUe  below  the  middle  leaf.  PtUoh  sub-tetragonal, 
ehanneUed  above,  puberulous.  RacemtM  2-3-4-flowered ;  Jlotpen  showy,  fra- 
grant, placed  on  short  single-flowered  pedicels,  at  the  extremity  of  the  common 
peduncle.  P^Atnde  shorter  than  the  leaf,  roundish*  A  bnuiea  exists  at  the 
Ineertion  of  each  pedicel,  minute,  ovate,  concave,  green.  Oaipx  striated,  ap- 
pearing under  the  microeoope  ciliated,  2-lippcd;  upper  lip  sub-emaiylnate ; 
lower  trifld,  with  the  divisioos  nearly  equal.  CoroBa :  Standard  roundish,  sub- 
emarginate,  purplish,  fl^ingi  broadly  sickle-shaped,  ftimlshed  Internally  with 
a  smaD,  roundish,  foUolar  appendage,  placed  above  the  subulate  prolongation 
by  which  they  are  inserted.  JTfcl  with  a  long  spirally-twisted  beak,  adhering 
above.  Stamens  dladdphous ;  the  eingle  stamen  genieulated  towards  the  base  and 
Ineraasated.  Fikonentt  ddleatdy  capillary.  Anitkan  linear-oblong,  ydlow. 
Genmen  greenish,  puberuious ;  StffU  l>earded  beneath  the  afi^ina,  which  Is  greenish, 
etotnae.  Legume  about  6  indies  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  com- 
pressed,  linear,  straight,  with  a  long  beak.    Seede  ovaL 

Fl.     Summer  and  Autumn  months. 
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of  our  feiMMreeB  called  in  dl  its  enogioB  during  tk  pviod 
/  when  it  was  engaged  in  die  perfecting  of  its  frniL 

A  mile  or  two  faithecon,  we  came  to  n  level  trad,  wUdi  a 
few  jears  ago  bad  suflfered  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  It  b 
now  oorered  with  a  rich  sward  of  Gwiaa-^ftKr  {Pamicmm 
jumemtorum) ;  for  it  is  n  remarkable  orcnmstanc^  that  fire^ 
while  it  destroys  all  other  v^etaUe  substances,  glares  the 
seed  of  this  plant,  so  that  it  springs  up  on  the  first  rains,  and 
clothes  the  whole  land  with  a  rich  mantle  of  irerdore.  Fire 
is,  indeed,  the  agent  usually  employed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
deariog  their  grass-pieces,  destroying  CTeiy  other  plant, 
irith  the  exception  of  this  salamander-like  exotic  Here  and 
there,  among  the  grass,  the  Ebomy  {Brya  Ebaims)  migfat  be 
seen  rising,  corered  profusely  with  its  flame-coloored  blos- 
soms. Among  the  more  common  plants  were  the  Ltdigofera 
Anil  and  L  tinctoria  ;  the  different  Broom-toeedSf  such  as  the 
WaUheria  and  Melochia  pyraaddatai  as  also  Sida  aJAoBir 
JbUa,  Croim  pennicillatuaif  8ic.  Thousands  of  the  West  Indian 
Oriobm  {MotaeUla  TroekUm)  were  observed  among  the  tall 
grass,  feeding  on  its  seed. 

Passing  over  this  tract,  we  entered  again  upon  a  piece  of 
woodland.  We  here  also  found  the  outskirts  covered  with 
the  twining  syngenesious  plants,  and  the  ConvoiouHy  formerly 
noticed*  The  Croton  CtucariOOf  a  medicinal  plant,  is  here 
freqaent,  as  also  the  SmHoberr^j  {Chiococcus  racemasoy)  and 
the  Calea  jamaicensU.  A  singular  myrtle-leaved  plant,  pro- 
bably a  species  of  Lorcmthus^  was  very  common,  bearing  at 
this  season  of  the  year  its  snowy,  compound,  2-seeded  berries. 
The  Cockfpur  {Puoma  a/cukatcC)  was  just  coming  into  flower, 
hanging  down  its  long  trailing  branches,  interiaced  with 
those  of  the  AchyrcaUhes  attisgima^  and  the  Bivina  odandrcu 
The  Cassia  vimineoy  supporting  itself  on  the  neighbouring 
shrubs,  had  shed  its  last  flowers,  and  the  pods  were  forming. 
Here  also  the  Mountain  Ebony  {Bexihinia  porreeta)  displayed 
its  showy  variegated  blossoms.  Together  with  it  grew  the 
Acacia  leucdcephaloy  and  the  Cestrum  vespertinum^  with  its 
lurid  flowers.  In  this  place,  a  number  of  our  West  IndiaQ 
Timber-trees  were  to  be  observed ;  such  as  the  WUd  Ttanarind^ 
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{Jeada  arbareOf)  the  Fid^e^wood^  (CyOiareaeylon  eaudatmny) 
the  Yoke^wood,  {Bigmmia  leMcoayhn,)  &c.  Several  of  our 
Rmi^rees  were  also  commmi,  such  as  the  Avocada  Pear^ 
{Laurus  Ptrta^  and  the  different  species  of  Axnona. 

We  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Vale  of  Guanaboa 
comes  into  sight.  Having  as  yet  passed  through  a  district, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  pasture-land,  may  be  said 
to  be  uncultivated,  the  Vale,  partly  covered  with  canes,  and 
divided  into  grass-pieces,  presenting  a  continual  verdure, 
appeared  more  beautiful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
In  a  pond  at  Aylmer's  Estate,  I  observed  the  UltOe  GtAty 
{Poduxps  ffitnor,)  along  with  the  WUd  Duck,  {Anas  Bos^ 
das,)  and  the  J\ud,  {A.  Dominica.)  On  the  fences  of  this 
district,  which  are  of  Logwood,  we  remarked  the  Dendrobitim 
tUrieuiarioidBs,  the  lAmodorum  JUiJbrme,  and  a  species  of 
Vanda,^  (Sarcanthus  of  Lindley.)  Along  with  them  grew 
a  TiOandsia,  agreeing,  in  many  points,  with  the  71  but" 
boset,  (HocAtr,)  On  the  borders  of  the  ponds,  which  are 
common  in  this  neighbourhood,  grew  the  Panieum  Myuntm, 
and  another  species,  a  short  notice  of  which  is  subjoined,  f 

*  At  I  IwTB  not  MOD  qpedment  to  enaUe  me  to  detenDlne  the  genm  of  this 
Orebidooni  plant,  I  than  raardy  give  the  acooimt  of  it  as  oommanicated  by  Dr. 


Vamda  q>.  ?    JAcnn  blfld  aft  tha  apax  ahaatKiof ,  witk  the  ahaatba  bidantate. 

'Dmaowu'-^Rooi  of  many,  roond,  white,  cord-like  Abrea,  arising,  for  the  moat 
party  from  diiEerent  points  of  the  stem  and  the  axils  of  the  raoemea.  Stem  aboot 
9  incbes  long,  reddish,  compressed.  Jointed,  kafy.  Xeoves  alternate^  dlstlchousy 
dicnthlog,  obloog,  attenuated  at  the  base^  emarginato-blftd  at  the  apex,  with  one 
of  the  dlyfsioos  diorCer  than  the  other.  Sheaiht  farolshed  at  the  moath  with  a 
toolh  on  each  side  of  the  origin  of  the  leaf.  Flower^tpUta  or  racemes  arising  fkt>m 
the  Joints  of  the  stem,  ImmedUtety  vnder  the  leaTes,  spreading  horizontally. 
rhmtrr  waiind,  b^sarlali  whita^  tinged  with  rad»  anbamallft  Jiradsas  minute, 
ofvaHe,  Motsw  Fetak  6»  anhs^aa^  ablsngo^laaeaohite,  aente.  LabtUum  rssembliBg 
Iba  pnlnla  to  ftrm,  with  2  espanalooa  at  the  basci  by  means  of  which  it  embraoss 
Hm  caiman,  iwiangad  aatsrloriy  into  n  spar,  which  is  longer  than  the  fermm, 
gjHbbMM.  Jiniher  tcnMaal,  aforaohrted,  deeidaaaa.  The  cavity  leading  into  t]|e 
•pv  is  immadaalely  bsneath  the  raaaptaole  of  the  poUei^mattm,  Captule  two-thirds 
of  Mi  Inch  long^  ohfe^^ionndlali.  Seede  mBmtitwjuL/^FwwMMM  throughoot  the 
.<-*Hab.   Tha  VaU  of  Gnanahoii 

f  PAVicinc  AMWATPM  |    S^Mm  panishd,  sabfwtlaillnte^  abont  thtee  t<^|e«her, 
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The  twining  plants,  observed  here,  were  the  Awrwa  {Ipomaa 
gbmdulifera)i  the  LpufictatOy*  Teramnus  tmcinaiusy  T.vobtbHu, 
Glycine  caribaOi  and  Asdepias  viminaKa.  On  every  dry  bank, 
die  Swertia  JUiJbrmis  displayed  its  small,  but  beaatiful  purple 
flowers.  The  Cassia  pHosa  was  very  common,  the  C  Parkeri- 
ana  more  rare.  'The  EtqHXtorium  odoraium  had  just  faded,  and 
the  legumes  of  the  Hedysarum  moUe  were  beginning  to  form. 
In  a  marsh,  near  the  reservoir  of  Lloyd's  Estate,  the  Panie-- 
deria  limosa  was  found  in  abundance  with  the  Hydrocaiyie 
vulgaris.  The  Laurus  Borbonia,  though  this  is  not  its  usual 
time  of  flowering,  was  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  the  pro- 
fuse white  bloom.  But  there  is  no  descriptibn  of  tree  so 
abundant  as  the  Orange  kind,  and  in  no  part  of  this  Island 
are  its  varieties  to  be  found  in  such  perfection.  Through  the 
whole  district,  there  is  scarcely  a  Biiier  or  Sour  Orange  to  be 
seen,  the  seed,  dropped  carelessly,  coming  up  a  sweet  and 
palateable  fruit  This  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  climate, 
which  is  dry,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  upon  white  limestone.  During  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  particular,  the  Orange  tribe  form  a  beautiful 
ornament  of  our  pastures,  their  gx)Iden-hued  fruit  contrasting 
well  with  the  deep  verdure  of  their  foliage. 

In  the  evening,  we  observed  a  long  train  of  the  SBnmdo 
zonaris  passing  over  the  Vale  from  West  to  East  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  migration  southward,  these  birds  may  have 

florets  secand ;  calffx  famithed  at  tbe  IwM  with  two  or  thr«e  long  letSt  Its 
ioDermost  glome  haTing  a  long  awn. 

DucR.— Aboot  four  or  five  feet  high.  CUb  as  thick  aa  the  middla-fingery 
genicolated  at  the  haae.  Leavu  a  foot  long,  hroad,  linear,  hiipid.  L^uk  with 
a  line  of  long  hairs.     SkeaJth  eiliato-setoee.     Spikdett  1-2  iaehes  in  length. 

*  IrouMA  ruKCTATA.  Dssca. — Siem  roundish,  hairy.  Lmam  cordate,  S4obed, 
acaminate,  hairy.  Petiole  shorter  than  the  lea^  roundish,  hairy,  with  the  hairs 
proceeding,  as  in  the  stem,  from  91  pnrpUsh  gland.  Peiliifiefe  oeariy  twice  an 
long  as  the  leaf,  6-flowered,  roandisb,  as  wdl  as  tho  pettok^  hairy.  BnuimM  la 
pairs,  as  long  as  tbe  pedicels,  linear,  snbnlate,  hairy.  Cdbfx  54eav«dt  hairy,  Uia 
hain  placed  on  roundish  pell  odd  glands.  SepaU  long,  linear-lanceolate.  i^Vci- 
menti  hairy  at  the  base :  AnAen  white.     Stigma  papilloee,  somewhat  S-loiMd. 

Fl.  in  Autumn  -.—the  bloesoms  of  this,  as  well  as  /.  gkmdtUifera,  ei^aad  Ifi 
Ihe  OTcning,  and  cloae  aiwot  taa  o*diock  in  the  morning. 
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followed  the  direcdon  of  the  CoDtinent,  till  they  readied  the 
latitude  of  this  Island,  when  th^  changed  their  course  in  search 
of  a  place  where  they  might  spend  their  winter.  During  the 
night,  we  were  regaled  with  the  croaking  of  the  Hyla  arbareoy 
andof  aZison/also^  which  frequents  houses.  This  last  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Lizard  of  Siam,  described  by  Capt. 
Burney  in  the  17th  No.  of  Brewdei's  Edinburgh  Jowrnal^ 
under  the  name  of  the  1\ArkL  According  to  that  writer,  this 
aumal  is  an  object  of  superstiticM)  among  the  Siamese.  With 
them,  although  only  six  inches  long,  it  makes  war  upon  rats; 
with  us,  it  limits  its  utility  to  the  destruction  of  Coch-roaehet^ 
and  to  foretelling  changes  in  the  weather. 

Leaving  the  Vale,  we  now  ascended  the  hills  above  Retreat 
Estate.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  all  limestone,  present- 
ing^ in  some  places,  owing  to  the  partial  action  of  decom- 
position, a  cancellated  appearance,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  HoneycomiHrodL  In  the  crevices  grew  the 
Ptioris  kmgifoUoy  Hemumitis  rvffdy  Anemia  adiantifitia^  and 
that  cosmopolite  fern,  Adianium  CapUUs^Veneris.  The  Car" 
diotpermum  Halioaeabumj  and  C  grandijiorum  hung  down  their 
white  flowers  and  balloon-like  capsules:  the  long  cord-like 
spikes  of  the  WUd  Yam,  {Dioacorea  Aativa,)  and  the  purple 
inflorescence  of  the  SHzokbiwn  altisgimum  were  suspended 
from  the  trees,  whQe  the  attractive  lilac  racemes  of  the 
Securidaca  virgaia,  by  means  of  its  long  trailing  branches^ 
were  stretched  above  our  path.  The  Casg^ha  filiformU  and 
CynanebiKm  parmflorum  were  to  to  be  met  with,  spread  over 
the  shrubs  by  the  road-side.  A  plant  of  the  Etspaiarium 
Daka  particularly  struck  my  attention,  adorned  profusely 
with  snowy  flowers,  and  its  leaves  exhaling  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  Vamtta,  At  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  through 
which  the  track  lies,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  PcrUandia  grandiflorch  and  Hibiscus  peniaspermus ;  Par- 
veOa  pentandra,  and  Eryihroxglon  roiufidifbliumj  (the  latter 
not  in  flower,)  were  also  common  along  this  road.  At  this 
spot,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Habenaria  brachyoeratites. 
It  is  very  difierent  from  H.  maeroceratitesj  as  well  as  Orchis 
fmmorhiz€h  both  of  which  are  common  plants  in  this  district. 
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We  now  proceeded  through  apiece  of  woodUmd,  not  of  a 
rery  lofty  description,  composed  of  the  Dotca-Tlnse,  {Odnma 
LeiffopuSf)  AraHa  artereo,  the  CSocfar,  {Cedrda  odorata^  the 
Maho^  XuibiKM  elahUj)  the  Dwarf  Fa^Pahi,  (Thrmax 
parvifloray)  &c.  In  every  little  crevice  of  the  rock^  the  Gfe»* 
neria  acaulis  had  taken  up  its  abode;  on  its  bare  sarfiux^  the 
TUbmdsia  serraia  had  established  itself;  while  the  Guzmamua 
tricolor  displayed  its  attractive  spike  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  PoAob  wacropkjfBa  is  here  very  common.  On 
descending  the  hills  above  Spring  Vale,  the  proper^  of 
Charles  N«  Pallmer,  Esq.,  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
our  Jamaica  LUy^  {PamcraiiMM  cortftdnim,)  fixing  its  bulb  in 
the  cavity  of  the  Hanej^oomb^rocks.  The  JEptdmAum  Jhh 
gratu  and  the  E*  cocUcatum  also  did  not  fiiil  to  attract  our 
notice.  On  the  fences,  among  other  creepers,  grew  that 
naturalized  exotic  Bean,  DoKckoi  Lcddab^  {Lablab  odj^aris.) 
A  species  of  Pamof^fiower  is  also  to  be  found  here,  of  which, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  new,  I  rq^ret  having  been  disappointed  in 
taking  an  accurate  description.  Here  also  the  profiision  with 
which  die  Orange  kind  in  this  district  produce  their  firuit^ 
called  forth  our  admiration* 

On  leaving  Spring  Vale^  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  St 
Thomas  in  the  Vale.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
yet  the  sun's  rays  had  only  begun  to  dissipate  the  thick  sheet 
of  fog  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  covered  <mi  each 
returning  morning.  In  the  district  through  which  we  now 
passed,  that  lofty  and  valuable  timber-tree^  the  Broad-Let^ 
{Terminatta  latifbUa^)  is  very  common* 

Leaving  Spring  Vale  pastures,  we  entered  on  a  piece  of 
marshy  land,  employed  by  Byebrooke  Estate  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage.  It  is  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  the  Gnava^ 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  weeds  to  extirpate.  As  a 
compensation  for  this,  its  fruit  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
stock.  The  acid,  however,  which  it  contains,  is  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  teeth  of  horses.  In  this  part  of  our  routes 
there  was  little  to  excite  interest.  Occasionally  the  profuse 
and  showy  flowers  of  the  Ckmvolvubts  umbeUatus  and  C  po^ 
aiiUho$  would  attract  our  regards.    The  Tetraeera  jamaiemm$ 
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vU  of  onfistubed  nsftnre.  We  met  oocttiofially  in  the 
pastnres  with  die  QHnI;  9M»d  ^btt  Smpe,  {Seokpax  GaBmaga,) 
during  diis  sensoo  of  die  jear,  is  to  be  foond  in  eyeiy  ditch. 
On  m  txtc,  a  WkutSmf-Dmek,  {Jmn  orAoreo,)  was  obsenred 
perching:  il  is  sddom  seen  daring  diis  part  of  die  year  in 
diis  ladlnd^  as  it  is  supposed  to  migrate,  to  spend  the 
wintnr  mondis  in  Garolina.  As  to  the  plants  dP  die  ndgb- 
boorhoody  we  noticed,  in  flower,  d^J^fptUpettimata,  H.cafir- 
«ata»  and  A  rafidto.  Bdow  Mount  CMive  Hoose»  I  feand 
the  Bfideminak  tme^  on  almost  ereiy  tree;  and  on  every 
bank  AikiMria  Avte.  At  Williamsfield,  die  EpUendrvm 
moebinum  was  abondant,  and  along  widi  it,  though  of  less 
freqoent  occorrence,  the  BemkanSa  eompkmaitL  There 
was  one  scditary  iqwcimen  of  I^ridatdnim  verrmxmmL  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  very  glaring  inac- 
curacy  of  Swarta,  who  describes  the  inflorescence  as  a  scape, 
instead  of  being  a  terminal  raceme.  I  should  almost  have 
considered  his  description  as  refisrring  to  some  other  plant, 
did  not  the  specimens  I  speak  of  agree  with  it  in  every  other 
respect  Among  other  plants  of  this  district,  which  were  now 
in  bloom,  I  may  enumerate  E^qHOorhan  diffiummj  Varrarda 
tarboreseemsy  Pieciis pmmciaiay  P.lm^bliaf  Dradeattmiia procumr 
bens,  and  Ci^mbuKwn  uiricMlaiwm.  Two  of  the  species  of 
jinmdby  noticed  by  Browne^  were  common  in  the  river-course. 
This  district  has  been  r^arded  as  unhealthy;  the  negroes 
being  more  sickly,  and  more  subject  to  ulcers  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Island.  This,  some  may  be  inclined  to 
attribute,  and  indeed  have  attributed,  to  the  influence  of 
Malaria.  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  ascribe  effects  to  a 
supposititious  agent,  for  which  we  can  otherwise  easily  account. 
The  true  cause  is  most  probably  the  morning  fogs,  the 
chilling  effects  of  which  are  opposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  noontide  sun,  which,  in  this  district,  owing  to  its  being 
surrounded  by  hiUs,  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  sea-breeze. 
We  may  also  take  into  account  that  provisions  are  far  from 
being  abundant,  and  that  the  negroes  are  unquestionably 
the  least  improved,  both  in  their  morals  and  general  habits, 
of  any  in  the  Island — retaining  many  of  their  African  notions 
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and  mes ;  in  pitifulwy  die  pcnikioiis  habit  of  dirt«€tttiiig, 
I  bcBete  I  am  nol  fitr  from  tlie  truth  in  my  calcolatioiH 
I  say*  dial  m  this  S^ianish  district,  nine  nqproes  out  of 
viD  be  found  addided  to  diis  singular  and  eventually 


As  for  the  uidiealthiness  of  the  district,  in  respect  to  its 
vhile  inhdbitanl^  it  b  only  during  years  when  the  rainy 
spnsoii^  are  heavy,  and  the  nordi-easterly  winds  very  pre> 
valeni,  that  it  deso^res  this  character.  Since  the  fiual  year 
of  1883,  fow  parishes  in  the  Island  have  been  more  healthy* 
From  diat  period,  an  improTemeat  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  oocu|ners  cf  die  district,  which,  previously, 
vrere  intemperate  to  an  excess.  I  have  ventured  on  these 
fow  remarks^  having  frequently  heard  this  district  named  as 
pecnliarfjr  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Malaria;  an  agent,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  whose  existence  is,  at  best,  but 
CQDJectnral,  and  whose  repeated  eflects  I  have  always,  as 
ye^  been  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for,  by  the  action  of 
DKMre  obvious  causes. 

**  I  eavj  not  the  man,**  says  a  certain  fiinciful  writer,  **  who 
can  travel  finom  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say  there  is  naught*'-— 
I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  say  there  is  nothing  to  admire  or 
instruct,  though  he  should  'journey  in  the  most  desert 
r^ion  of  the  earth;  whose  only  inhabitants  are  those  of  the 
wild,  with  the  trace  of  no  hand  to  be  detected  on  its  fair  fiice, 
save  that  of  Nature — ^with  no  art,  save  her^s,  displayed  in  tlie 
uprearing  of  the  green  forests,  and  in  the  blending  and  vary* 
ing  of  the  many-hued  flowers— and  no  voice  uttered,  save 
her^s,  from  the  shining  and  everflowing  streams,  and  in  the 
sighing  irinds.  It  is  for  the  Naturalist  to  find  charms  and 
attractions,  subjects  for  musing  and  contemplation,  in  the 
most  ordinary  scenes,  and  in  objects  of  every-day  occurrence ; 
in  the  path  whereon  he  treads,  on  the  hills  with  which  ho  is 
encompassed,  and  in  the  atmospheric  changes  of  the  spacious 
canopy  of  heaven,  spread  over  all. 


Jamis  Macfadybm, 


Hops  Housa,  St.  Andbkw's,  1 
SdJmfy,  1880.  / 
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THE  LATE  MR.  BARCLAY- 


In  the  recent  death  of  Robert  Barclay,  E^  of  BoiyhiU, 
BotaDjr  and  Horticulture  hare  lost  a  powerful  firiend  and 
patron.  Extensively  engaged,  from  an  early  period  of  life^ 
in  commercial  transactions,  on  so  vast  a  scale^  that  his  name 
ranks  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  ^^  merchants  who 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth,**  he  yet  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  pursuit  of  science.  His  taste  for  gardening  first 
displayed  itself  in  1T81,  when  he  went  to  reside  at  Clapham; 
and  it  was  the  means  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
late  Mr.  Alton,  Sir  Jas.  E.  Smith,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  the  most  zealous  Botanists  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Barclay  strenuously  advised  the  latter  to  the  publication  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine^  and  foretold  the  great  success  it 
would  experience  from  the  British  public 

Bat  it  was  in  1805,  when  he  removed  to  Buryhill,  and 
soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  active  engagements  of 
business,  which  he  confided  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present 
Mr.  Barclay,  that  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  devoted 
himself  warmly  to  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  science^ 
particularly  those  branches  of  it  which  were  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Botany.  The  place  of  his  residence  may 
be  reckoned  as  possessing  more  natural  beauties  than  almost 
any  spot  in  this  highly-fa^ured  island,  and  under  his  skilful 
direction,  it  was  «till  fiifther  improved  by  all  that  art  could 
accomplish.  In  agriculture,  Mr.  Barclay  felt  considerable 
interest,  and  was  always  ready  to  try  any  experiments  which 
might  lead  to  useful  results.  But  in  his  garden  he  took  the 
greatest  delight.  A  long  range  of  houses,  which  already 
existed  on  Mr.  Barclay's  coming  to  occupy  the  place,  were 
kept  up  as  a  green-house  and  conservatory;  and  to  them 
were  judiciously  added  hot-bouses,  upon  the  most  approved 
principles,  wherein  were  cultivated,  with  a  success  that  does 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardener,  no  less  than  his  employer,  the 
highest  credit,  the  most  rare  and  beautifiil  productions  of 
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Aaa,  Africiy  and  America.     Near  the  manmon,  and  cooh 

mnnicaliDg  with  it  by  an  arcade,  in  which  stood  oraoge% 

lemonsy  and  myrtles,  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit,  was 

another  conserfatory,  where  the  plants  of  more  temperate 

<*linMLtAJt  were  jodidoosly  selected  from  the  g^ieral  collet 

doo,  so  that,  eren  in  winter,  there  might  be  seen  a  constant 

SDCcession  of  the  dioicest  blossoms.      There  the  CamdHa 

and    the    induai   ChryBemAeantm    displayed    their   endless 

varieties.      In  the    open  borders  of   the  garden,  besides 

numeroos  plants  derived  from  countries  whose  latitudes  are 

sinnlar  to  oar  own,  the  visitor  was  struck  with  a  great  pro* 

fusion  from  latitudes  bordering  cm   the  Tropics;  which, 

daring  the  summer  season,  flourished  in  a  peat  soil  and  in 

sheltered  situations,  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  r^oos. 

Many  Mesdcan  plants  were   thus   treated,   especially  the 

MawramHa     Bardaganoy     whose    numerous     lovdy-hoed 

blos2$oms,  backed  by  the  abundant  and  vigorous   foliage^ 

showed  how  weU  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  were  suited  to 

its  nature. 

The  gardens  at  Bnryfaill  were  not  thus  richly  stored  with 
plants,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  most  extensive  oor* 
respondence.  From  Mexiooi  Mr.  Barclay  received  freqoent 
and  important  communications^  as  wdl  as  from  Pern  and 
Chili.  With  Dr.  Fischer  of  St.  Petersbnrgh,  he  held  a 
constant  intercourse  by  letters.  But  the  indtvidnal  throogh 
whom  Mr.  Barclay's  gardens  derived  their  choicest 
treasures,  was  nnquestionably  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the 
Mauritius,  who  has  rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
humanity  and  to  science,  by  hb  residence  in  that  fertile  spot 
Not  only  were  seeds  and  roots  of  the  native  planto  of  that 
Island  frequently  transmitted;  but  also  vegetating  fruits  of  the 
fiuDous  Coco  de  Mer^  (Lodoicta  SeAeBaruMf)  or  doMt  Coeoch 
nutty  from  the  Sqrchdies  Islands,  the  Colomb(Hrooiy  which  yields 
so  precious  a  medicine,  and  the  Te^mria  pedatOy  a  cticarbtt»* 
iseous  plants  whose  seeds  are  esculent,  and  also  contain  an 
abundant  oil:  the  two  latter  from  the  East  coast  of  Africa; 
with  the  poimm  Ttrnghmy  and  innamerable  other  novelties 
from  MadagBsoar.    Nor  were  Mr.  Telfiur's  renmnnicatiops 
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confined  to  Botanical  objects,  the  seas  were  ransacked  for 
shells  and  corallines ;  and  birds  and  qaadrupeds,  both  living 
and  dead,  were  equally  transmitted  to  Mr.  Barclay;  and  such 
of  them  as  Mr.  Barclay  did  not  wish  to  add  to  his  own 
Museum,  were  liberally  presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  Thus  possessed  of  great  v^etable  riches  from  the 
most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  was  his  pleasure,  and 
his  pride,  too,  to  render  them  available  to  others;  so  that 
there  is  not  a  collection  of  any  value  in  Britain,  which  is  not 
indebted  for  some  of  its  chief  attractions  to  Mr.  Barclay. 
In  particular,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  described 
and  figured.  He  kept  an  artist,  almost  constantly  employed 
in  representing  the  new  or  rare  plants  which  bloomed  in  the 
Buryhill  gardens ;  and  their  number  is  so  great,  as  to  have 
filled  several  volumes:  but  it  a£Porded  their  possessor  still 
more  gratification  to  have  them  represented  and  described  in 
some  publication.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  so  many  of  the  species  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  every  similar  work  owes  him  a  similar  debt  of  gratitude. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  many 
desirable  plants  which  his  zeal  has  introduced  into  this 
country  and  his  liberality  distributed  7  so  that  our  gardens, 
stoves,  and  green-houses,  owe  to  him  some  of  their  chief 
ornaments.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  the  £ry- 
throlana  congpicua^  and  many  other  Mexican  species;  the 
HibUcus  lUiiflaruSf  the  Tkunberffia  alata  and  angukUa^  the 
Huamemannia  JumarictfcUOi  Ckrodendron  emimense^  Pcrifh- 
dona  regioj  Artan  campanvikaum^  Le9chenaidtia  JbrmoMf  and 
Zf.  oblata,  Arffemane  grandifiora  and  A.  aBnfhrOi  and  Chekme 
atro-purpurea. 

Aware  how  litde  Botany  or  any  science  could  be  success- 
fully cultivated  without  books,  Mr.  Barclay,  to  a  library 
already  well  stored  with  general  literature,  added  a  very 
extensive  collection,  purchased  for  him  in  Spain,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Shuter.  This  was  particularly  rich  in  works  of  Natural 
History  and  Botany,  and  in  this  latter  department  he  possessed 
himself  of  every  publication  that  could  Qlustrate  his  favourite 
pursuit;   so  that  his  library  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
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most  important,  as  a  Nataral  History  Library,  in  the  king- 
dom. The  excellent  Dr.  Wallich,  whilst  resident  in  India, 
dedicated  a  genus  of  the  splendid  natural  family  NymptuBac&B^ 
which  he  found  in  Pegu,  to  Mr.  Barclay,  in  a  letter  to  H. 
T.  Colebrooke  Esq.,  that  was  published  in  the  13th  volume 
of  the  Linnaean  Transactions. 

In  a  spot,  lovely  as  Bnryhill,  and  in  every  respect  so  con- 
genial to  the  taste  and  wishes  of  its  possessor;  engaged  in 
pursuits  that  could  not  but  tend  to  sweeten  the  occupations 
of  a  serene  and  peaceful  existence ;  and  employed,  too,  in 
every  good  work  that  might  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  in  alleviating  pain  and  misery, — pursuits  that^ 
however  important  to  others  and  to  himself^  it  does  not  &11  to 
my  province  here  to  detail,  but  by  which  he  will  long  live  in 
the  recollecdcMi  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  distant 
countries, — Mr*  Barclay  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  unusual  share  of  health,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  family.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
his  strength  began  to  decline,  and  on  the  22d  of  October, 
18S0,  his  children  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable 
and  generous  parent,  and  the  public  of  an  eminently  useiul 
member  of  society. 

A  strong  and  highly  interesting  testimony  to  Mr.  Barclay's 
usefulness  arrived  only  the  day  afler  his  decease,  from  the 
Mauritius,  in  a  letter  from  his  and  my  constant  friend,  Mr. 
Tel&ir.  Like  so  many  other  communications  from  that 
inestimable  correspondent,  it  was  destined  for  the  perusal  of 
us  both.  The  present  Mr.  Barclay,  therefore,  kindly  trans- 
mitted it  to  me,  and  I  then  solicited  permission  to  add  it  to 
this  short  notice  of  one,  whose  friendship  I  had  long  pos- 
sessed, and  whose  correspondence  and  sorciety  were  to  me 
sources  of  the  sincerest  pleasure. — W.  <7.  J7. 

PoRT-Louis,  Mauritius,  Jvne  2Bthy  1830. 

My  Dear  Frisnd, — I  have  received,  within  the;e  few 
days,  your  most  kind  and  welcome  letters  of  the  Slst  Dec 
1829,  and  18th  January,  1830,  and  Sd  of  February,  together 
with  all  those  valuable  parcels,  with,  which  your  munificence 
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inoessantly  fornisbet  tu^  and  with  iriuch  no  other  fiumty,  nor 
person  in  this  Island^  baa  yet  been  supplied.  For  the  last 
tweWe  years,  we  have  been  indebted  to  your  liberality  toi  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  not 
only  in  science  and  the  arts,  but  in  moral  and  religioQs 
feeling:  and  the  light  you  have  communicated,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  difiiise  in  our  litde  sphere.  The  extensive 
influence  of  good  deeds  cannot  be  estimated.  In  sending 
me  your  fine  plants,  and  fruiUtrees,  and  flower%  you  did 
not  contemplate  the  blessings  you  were  then  communicating 
to  the  great  Island  of  Madagascar;  where  your  apples, 
pears,  and  plums,  are  now  in  great  abundance  in  the  markets 
of  the  capital,  and  add  to  the  subsistoice,  as  well  as  the 
luxuries  ot  a  numerous  people,  and  to  the  countless  genera* 
tions  which  will  succeed  them.  In  our  little  Island,  too^  it 
is  to  you  we  owe  the  origin  of  that  taste  for  the  cultivation  o( 
natural  science^  which,  by  its  diffusion  among  the  higher 
dasses,  has  enabled  us  to  establish  Professorships  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Botany,  and  to  form  a  Society  of  Natural 
History,  that  may,  before  long,  contribute,  in  some  d^ree^ 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  that  science.  You  have  thus  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  mass  of  human  happiness*  To  m^  our 
correspondence  has  proved  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  and  I  return  to  it  with  joy,  from  the  turmoil 
of  polemical  discussion,  from  which  even  my  obscurity  could 
not  shelter  me,  with  the  passionate  zealots  of  the  day.  I 
send  you,^by  the  Oeorgiana,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  the 
Navy,  a  new  Testament  and  Catechism  in  the  Madagese 
language,  printed  at  the  capital  of  that  great  Island  a  few 
months  ago^  and  which  has  just  arrived.  The  articles  of 
Natural  History  are  embarked  on  board  the  Lady  Flora, 
Capt  Fayrer,  who  sails  in  a  few  days.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  a  very  zealous  Naturalist^ 
and  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  them.  I  promised  him  an 
introduction  to  you,  which  I  shall  give  him  before  parting. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  Pareiqrim  a  great  beauty ;  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly  with  me,  and  I  never  saw  one  so  large 
or  so  brilliantly  decorated  b^re*    The   Womiai  is   stiH 
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more  rare»  and  its  habits  less  known.  It  is  as  ftt  as  a  bog^ 
and  as  large;  very  powerfbl,  althougli  perfectly  quiet  and 
gentle.  These  animals,  however,  yon  will  protmbly  give  to 
the  Zoological  Society,  and  I  must  send  you  something  more 
suitable  to  your  own  cabinet,  for  the  Mauritius  museum.  I 
have  got  a  magnificent  Birmese  MSS.  for  you,  which  will  go 
by  Captain  F.  also;  and  some  rare  Madagascar  reptiles, 
besides  drawings  and  specimens,  of  which  a  list  shall  be 
made  out,  to  be  enclosed  in  my  letter. 

What  a  splendid  work  is  that  of  our  friend  Wallich ! 
Science  never  had  before  so  magnificent  an  oblation  laid 
upon  her  shrine.    Mrs.  Telfair  and  Mr.  Bojer  are  delighted 
with  the  kind  notice  taken  of  their  drawings  by  our  friend 
Professor  Hooker  and  yourself.    These  praises,  from  per^ 
sons  they  esteem  so  highly,  excite  them  to  greater  eflPorts, 
and  I  hope  the  drawings  you  will  receive  by  the  Lady  Flora, 
will  be  no  less  worthy  of  your  indulgent  criticism.    Your 
beautiful  supply  of  drawing-paper  will  soon  be  commenced 
upon :  the  former  was  not  yet  exhausted,  but  part  had  su& 
fered  from  humidity;    the  last  is  perfect.     I  was  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  great  tortoise  you  gave  to  the   2^1ogical 
Society  had  died.     Probably  they  had  not  adopted  the  plan 
of  allowing  him  to  bury  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  winter's 
cold,  in  the  garden.     The  one  I  sent  you  last  may  serve 
perhaps  to  replace  him ;  and  I  would  advise  that  he  should 
have  a  dry  spot  chosen  for  his  winter  residence,  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  under  a  shed,  to  keep  oS  the  rains  and 
snow,  that  the  earth  may  be  light  and  friable,  so  that  he  may 
make  his  way  into  it  without  great  difficulty,  and  the  whole 
to  be  covered  over  for  some  yards,  on  each  side,  with  a  heap 
of  fermenting  manure  from  the  stable.     Here  he  would 
remain  in  a  torpid  state,'  during  the  coldest  months,   and 
return  to  the  surface  when  the  genial  warmth  of  Spring  set 
in.     Prays  thank  the  excellent  Wallich  for  the  care  he  has 
taken  in  selecting  a  copy  of  his  work  for  me.    It  is  a  new 
glory  to  the  British  nation  and  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.^ 
and  a  splendid  monument  to  his  own  fame^  and  those  his 
laboora  have  immortaltxed.     This  Island  is  the  voyagers* 
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restiDg*plaoe  ia  the  great  highway  that  connects  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  West.  There  is  a  constant  and  countless 
succession  of  visitors,  like  wave  succeeding  wave,  that  touch 
our  shores  and  pass  on.  Many  are  men  of  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  I  receive  all  of  distinction.  Wallich's 
work  is  what  strikes  them  as  most  worthy  of  admiration^ 
and  I  am  proud  of  having  it  to  show  them.  It  will  give 
an  immortal  impulse  to  the  study  of  Botany,  wherever  it 
reaches. 

I  send  you  a  germinating  Coco  de  Mer^  by  the  Lady  Flora. 
Do  not  despair  of  it;  for  the  vegetation  is  so  slow  in  making 
way  through  its  shell  of  flinty  hardness,  that  it  is  sometimes 
twelve  months  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up.  It  should 
be  but  lightly  covered  with  leaves,  letting  the  shell  lie  in  the 
earth  not  more  that  one  half  of  its  depth. 

Wallich's  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gardner»  is  just 
arrived,  and  I  shall  call  on  him  and  show  him  such  attention 
as  Wallich's  friends  deserve  at  my  hands.  He  shall  see  our 
garden,  imd,  above  all,  he  shall  see  the  plants  of  his  own 
India,  published  by  his  friend.  I  shall  endeavour  on  this 
occasion  to  write  to  our  good  friend.  Professor  Hooker: 
some  of  the  specimens  are  for  him ;  but  all  are  to  your 
address,  and,  of  course,  wholly  at  your  disposal.  Mr.  Beyer's 
new  plants  will  be  interesting  to  him,  and  may  perhaps 
appear  in  some  of  his  publications. 

Charles  Telfair. 


MR.  BURCHELL'S  BRAZILIAN  JOURNEY. 


This  intelligent  and  persevering  traveller,  and  accomplished 
Naturalist,  so  well  known  by  his  valuable  <<  Travels  in 
Africa,''  has  recently  returned  from  BraziL  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1825,  he  had  planned  out  for  himself  a  very 
extensive  journey  across  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
from  Rio  to  Peru,  and  returning  by  Mendoza  and  Buenos 
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Ayres.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Burcheli  left  England  in 
March,  1825,  passed  two  months  at  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity, 
and  landed,  in  July,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  did  not 
finally  quit  till  September,  1826.  During  that  period,  he 
collected  largely  in  Botany,  Entomology,  Geology,  &c. : 
made  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  geodetical  observa- 
tions, together  with  several  drawings  of  the  country,  and, 
among  others,  a  panoramic  view,  taken  from  the  middle  of 
the  city ;  he  also  visited  a  part  of  Minas  Geraes.  From  Rio, 
Mr.  Burcheli  proceeded  by  sea  to  Santos,  where  he  remained 
three  months,  exploring  the  neighbouring  districts.  Cubatao 
was  his  next  station,  in  a  solitary  hut  in^the  midst  of  forests, 
with  a  view  to  investigate  the  productions  of  the  great  range 
of  mountains,  at  the  fix)t  of  which  it  stands,  and  to  examine 
the  chain  at  his  leisure :  there  he  remained  two  months.  At 
the  city  of  San  Paulo,  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
our  enterprising  Naturalist  found  abundant  employment  for 
seven  months,  making  that  place  his  head-quarters,  and  ex- 
tending his  researches  in  various  directions  from  thence. 
There  Mr.  Burcheli  engaged  muleteers  and  purchased 
mules  ^  and,  travelling  northwards,  finally  fixed  himself  for 
nine  months  at  Goyaz,  being  the  first  Englishman  that  had 
entered  that  province :  there,  too,  he  passed  the  rainy  season ' 
of  1827,  and  made  large  collections,  partly  detained  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  conveyance  for  his  luggage.  In  a 
letter  we  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  him,  dated 
Goyaz,  April  25th,  1828,  he  says,  <<  I  have  now  for  five 
months  carried  on  a  series  of  observations.  The  Botanical 
part  of  my  collection  already  includes  more  than  5000 
species,  and  the  last  number  of  my  American  Catalogus 
Geographicus  is  7063.  The  Entomological  portion  is  eight  or 
nine  times  as  large  as  my  African  collection  was ;  and  all  the 
other  departments  are  considerable,  excepting  the  Mammalia 
and  Fishes;  and  if  I  am  equally  successful  on  the  road  between 
this  place  and  Para,  I  may  yet  add  two  or  three  thousand  more 
species  to  my  herbarium ;  and  to  the  other  parts  in  proportion. 
Although  my  progress  over  this  Continent  has  not  been  rapid, 
yet  I  have  kept  my  original  plan  always  in  view,  and  had 
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advano^  thus  tkr  on  my  way  to  Peru^*'  &c.  Intelligence  ciiht 
declining  state  of  a  beloved  parent's  health,  induced  our  friend 
to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations  and  his  ardent  thirst  for  science 
to  filial  duty.  He  could  not  have  accomplished  the  Peruvian 
journey  but  by  an  absence  of  several  more  years  from  his 
friends;  and  he  therefore  altered  his  plans,  and  instead  of 
terminating  his  travels  at  Buenos  Ayres,  decided  on  proceed* 
ing  to  Para,  and  thence  embarking  for  England.  This,  too^ 
was  necessarily  a  work  of  time.  *^  The  conveyance  of  odleo- 
tions,  baggage,  and  instruments,  over  a  country  like  this," 
says  he,  *^  is  attended  by  difficulties  that  nothing  but  patience 
can  overcome;  especially  as  I  tcavel  in  the  same  solitary, 
unassisted  manner  as  in  Africa.  How  different  are  the  fea- 
tures of  nature  iu  South  America  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  I  I  often  think  of  the  pleasant  excursion  we  made 
there  together.  In  this  country  of  illiteracy,  no  one  is  found  to 
whom  notions  of  science  are  intelligible.  Here  nature  has 
done  much — man  nothing:  here  she  ofiers  him  innnmer^ 
able  objects  of  admiration  and  study,  and  strews  gold  and 
diamonds  beneath  his  feet,  yet  he  continues  vegetating  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  in  extreme  poverty,  th#oonse« 
quence  of  laziness  alone.** 

Mr.  Burchell  still  journeyed  northward  fit>m  Goyaz,  and  in 
November,  1828,  reached  Porto-Real.  Here  he  remained  till 
the  proper  season  for  embarking  and  descending  the  river, 
(which  is  at  all  times  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous  rocky 
fiills,  ri^ids,  and  whirlpools,)  making  considerable  collections 
on  ground  over  which  no  scientific  tra^Uer  had  ever  passed. 
He  completed  a  survey  of  the  whole  length  of  this  voyage^ 
fixed  by  numerous  astronomical  observations,  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Para,  in  June,  1829,  where  he  waited 
till  the  following  February  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
embarking  for  England. 

In  a  letter  written  to  us  from  Fulham,  dated  October, 
1830,  he  says,  *^  I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  I 
may  enter  upon  the  great  and  interesting  task  of  arran^ng 
my  collections.  For  I  now  possess  about  15,000  species  of 
plants,  all  gathered  by  my  own  hands  in  their  natural  places 
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shaded  or  protected  by  extensive  groves  of  low  trees,  of  singu- 
lar and  stunted  growth,  rarely  growing  so  close  together  as  to 
form  a  thicket  or  impede  the  traveller.  These  arid  groves  have 
sometimes  reminded  me  of  the  Acacia  groves  so  predominant 
over  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  Yet  it  is 
rarely  that  one  can  compare  African  with  Brazilian  Botany ; 
their  character,  in  many  particulars,  di£Pers  so  widely :  but  I 
was  a  long  time  in  Brazil  before  I  saw  such  large  trunks  of 
timber  as  I  have  observed  in  some  of  the  forests  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  allude  to  the  Podocarpi.  These  forests  are,  indeed, 
of  no  extent,  compared  to  those  of  America :  but  they  afibrd 
specimens  of  sylvan  scenery  for  the  painter  not  less  grand  and 
beautiful ;  although  they  are  generally  deficient  in  that  most 
splendid  and  noble  feature,  the  Palms.  When,  however,  we 
descend  towards  the  low  latitudes  of  Brazil,  the  glorious  magni- 
ficence of  the  forests  is  truly  astonishing,  and  none  but  those 
who  are  born  in  the  midst  of  them  can  view  such  imposing  pro- 
ductions of  nature  without  a  feeling  of  awe  or  respect  She 
overloads  herself,  and  one  object  oppresses  and  smothers 
another  in  the  general  struggle  for  luxuriance.  The  Ber- 
thoUetiOi  and  some  species  of  Bombaxy  far  overtop  their 
vegetable  brethren ;  and  the  trunks  of  the  latter  are  really 
stupendous,  both  in  height  and  thickness.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  great  climbing  plants,  as  they  have  been  lately  so  often 
described;  but  we  never  can  be  silent  with  respect  to  the 
Palms  ;  they  abound  in  every  latitude  and  situation,  and  their 
variety  is  far  greater  than  any  one  traveller  can  form  an 
idea  of.  They  are  of  every  size,  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  plant  to  that  of  the  highest  tree  of  the  forest ;  but 
I  think  none  surpass  the  Buriti  or  MiriHi  {Mauritia  viniferaj 
Mart,  tofr^SS.)  in  grandeur  and  imposing  beauty:  although 
thi  plate  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  this  character.  Another 
plant  of  most  extraordinary  aspect  and  magnificence  is  the 
Araucaria ;  but  this  I  never  saw  much  to  the  northward  of 
the  city  of  San  Paulo.  It  is  only  found  at  a  great  elevation, 
and  I  believe  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  provinces  of  Goyaz 
and  Para.  You  ask  whether  the  Barbacenem  abound.  Of 
these  I  have  found  but  few,  (if  I  recollect  right,)  but  the 
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VeBo9UB^  their  nearest  relations,  cover  whole  plains  in  different 
latitudes  in  the  interior;  never  in  the  forests.  They  give  a 
singular  and  strange  character  to  the  landscape,  not  to  be 
represented  but  by  the  pencil :  they  resemble  some  DracencB. 
The  MelcuiomacetB  are  found  every  where,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion* The  VochmacetB  are  numerous,  and  many  are  most 
beautiful  flowering-trees,  and  afford  excellent  timber;  they 
also  affect  various  localities,  as  likewise  do  the  MyrtaceiS* 
The  Lawrmea  are  numerous,  particularly  to  the  southward ; 
but  in  Para  are  species  producing  the  finest  Cinnamon^  and  a 
kind  of  Nutmeg  is  also  found  there." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  BRITISH  PLANTS, 
PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  FLORA  OF  SIR  JAMES  E.  SMITH.— 
By  W.  WILSON,  Esq. 

ICantmuedJrom  VoL  L  p.  339.] 


14.  Scirpus  (XMpiiogus, — Cheshire,  May  8,  1827. — I  do 
not  find  the  6  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  seed  to  be  forked* 
The  gUan  is  always  slightly  compressed,  and  strongly  striated. 

15.  Scirpus  ^Nmrj/foriM. — Wales,  June  19,  1826. — Bristles 
with  deflexed  spines.  The  root  sends  out  jointed  runners. 
Siems  often  6  or  7  together,  from  the  crown  of  each  root. 

16.  Scirpus  JluUans. — July  4,  1828. — Stem  alternately 
branched,  compressed,  each  branch  with  a  sheathing  kc^ 
inclosed  in  a  2-ribbed,  membranous,  ovato-lanceolate  sheath^ 
at  first  ti|bular  nearly  throughout,  but  subsequently  torn. 
Seed  obovate^  compressed,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  keeled  on  the 
back,  covered  with  a  beautifully  reticulated  skin :  embryo  at 
the  base  of  the  seed,  immersed  in  the  albumen;  no  bristles. 
Style  deciduous,  very  short;  outer  glumes  generally,  if  not 
always,  abortive. 

17.  Scirpus  laeustris. — Anglesea,  July  26,   1826. — Frtdt 
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broadly-OTfttei  flat  on  the  inDer  ude,  keeled  on  the  outer,  or 
triangular  with  three  flat  sides,  dark-brown  and  polished, 
one  or  two  of  the  bristles  winged  or  dilated  at  the  base. 
SUgnuu  often  2  only*    The  tpihdtti  more  elongated  than  in 

18.  Scirpus  j^toieus.— Anglesea,  July  10, 1886.— iSeeif  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  5.  laeustris^  and  more  tapering 
above,  elliptical,  though  slightly  thickened  above,  visibly 
compressed,  flat  on  the  inner  side,  convex,  but  not  keeled 
externally,  slightly  beaked,  light-brown,  not  shining.  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  5  rough  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  seed : — 
doubtful  if  a  distinct  species. 

19.  Scirpus  getaceus. — ^Anglesea,  July  8,  1828. — Siems 
tufted,  repeatedly  branched  or  subdivided;  leaves  channelled 
and  keeled,  hollow,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Seed  nearly 
round,  scarcely  triangular,  not  furrowed,  reddish-brown, 
granulated,  covered  with  a  closely  adhering  skin. 

20.  Scirpus  maritimus, — Anglesea,  1826. — 4  rough  brisdes 
at  the  base  of  the  flower,  S  of  them  at  the  exterior  base  of 
the  much  broader  filaments. 

21.  Eleocharis  palustris. — Anglesea,  July,  1828. — Booi 
creeping,  black  and  shining^  as  well  as  the  external  sheaths  of 
the  stem.  Brisdes^  in  the  flower,  only  4,  longer  than  the 
ripe  seed,  flattened,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  broader  than 
the  filaments.  Beceptade  elongated  below  the  insertion  of 
the  filaments,  so  that  the  flower  appears  to  be  not  quite 
sessile,  as  it  is  in  E,  mtdHcaulis*  Oermen  shorter  and  broader 
than  in  the  allied  species,  and  the  styk  also  shorter. 

The  section  of  the  item  is  difierent  fix>m  that  of  E.  multi^ 
cauBsj  without  any  central  pith,  but  with  large  membranous 
tubes,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones. 

22.  Eleocharis  fntdticaulis. — Anglesea,  July,  1828. — Root 
not  creeping.  Sheaths  of  the  stem  brown,  not  shining:  the 
stems  are  always  mclined,  and  frequently  bent,  sometimes 
almost  prostrate.  Bristles  6,  shorter  and  narrower  than  in 
the  other  species,  the  base  not  dilated ;  they  are  shorter  than 
the  ripe  seed :  the  recqatack  elongated  above  the  insertion  of 
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the  filaments :  hence  the  gtarmoi  seems  to  be  attenuated  below. 
Stem  with  a  stout  central  pith,  with  membranous  tubes  of 
looser  texture  interposed  between  it  and  the  external  part 
Some  of  the  bristles  in  the  flower  seem  to  be  attached  to  the 
receptacle  higher  up  than  the  base  of  the  filaments,  but  still 
three  of  these  bruties  are  at  the  exterior  base  of  those  fila- 
ments. 

23.  Eriophornm  pofysiachion. — In  this,  the  dalis  of  the 
spikes  are  smooth,  and  evidently  compressed.  Except  in  the 
broader  leaves,^  it  hardly  di£fers  from  E.  angust^/bUunL 

It  is  very  doubtfnl  whether  any  real  difference  exists 
between  £.po^4tociUdfi,aii9WSI|^'titn,  an  I  saw  them 

all  growing  together  in  Wales,  and  sought  carefiilly,  but 
in  vain,  for  characters.  Assuredly  none  exists  in  the  fructifi- 
cation, for  they  agree  most  exactly  in  every  respect  but  the 
length  of  the  seed-doium.  It  is  true  that  in  E.  pofystacMon  the 
root  does  not  seem  to  creep  as  in  the  two  others,  but  this  is 
with  di£Sculty  determined,  since  the  plant  grows  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  bogs,  and  no  ordinary  methods  will  extract 
the  root  in  a  perfect  state :  it  is  not  improbable  that  J5.  pofy^ 
stachiony  if  planted  in  a  different  soil,  would  throw  out  creep- 
ing shoots  like  the  otherst 

24.  Eriophornm  /iti&escefis.— Anglesea,  June  4,  ]8S&-^ 
Often  taller  than  E.  pofysiackionj  and  the  leaves  always  much 
broader  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  nearly  lanceolate,  with  a 
very  short  triangular  point  Stalk  of  the  sptAes  furrowed, 
rough,  but  not  downy,  with  the  setuke  pointing  forwards. 
Glumes  very  acute,  with  a  strong  mid-rib,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  summit,  entire^  and  scarcely  membranous  in  the 
mar^. 

25.  Alopecurus  o^esfis.— June,  1827,  near  Liverpool,  (not 
common.)— iSfiems  often  branched.  The  styles  become  at 
length«distinct:  they  do  not  appear  very  short 

26.  Knappia  agrostidea. — Anglesea,  May  7,  1828. — Siiems 
not  very  evidendy  angular,  thickened  just  below  the  spike^ 
covered  with  pellucid  dots;  leaoes  with  a  similar  kind  of 
pubescence  on  both  sides.     Stipules  generally  4-toothed. 
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The  cafyx  expands  before  the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  {tride  Darned 
Welsh  Bot  conira.)  Davies  is  correct  in  saying,  ^^  that  the 
upper  floret  ripens  first,  and  the  next  in  succession,  and  that 
the  seed  falls  along  with  the  surrounding  corolla,"  whose  ex- 
ternal glume  is  much  the  larger,  very  abrupt,  so  as  to  be 
truncate  and  fringed  at  the  extremity.  Stigmas  much  shorter 
than  the  filaments.     No  notary  discoverable. 

Several  stems  arise  from  the  same  'root;  sometimes  they 
form  a  rather  dense  tuft. 

27.  Holcus  lanatus  and  molUs. — The  acute  cafyx-ghanes, 
and  the  downy  joints  of  the  stem  readily  distinguish  the  latter 
species,  without  attending  to  the  awn  of  the  upper  floret, 
which  is  apt  to  mislead  if  the  plants  be  examined  in  the 
flowering  state. 

28.  Melica  tfnj/for<i.«-Cheshire,  May  16,  1827. — ^The  nec- 
tary is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  thick,  laterally  inflexed,  blnn^ 
undivided  sccJe^  Filaments  much  thickened  at  the  base. 
Styles  horizontally  spreading.  Stigmas  with  many-branched 
divisions.  The  inner  valve  of  the  corolla  has  its  edges 
strongly  inflexed.  Sheaths  of  the  stem  angular,  the  lower 
one  rough.  Stems  bent  at  the  base.  The  thickened  bases 
of  the  JUaments  are  permanent,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
nectaries.  This  peculiarity  I  believe  is  observable  also  in  the 
j9f.  nutanSf  but  am  uncertain  whether  it  exists  in  M.  cogrulea. 

29.  Glyceria  rigida* — Beamaris,  Anglesea,  June  2,  1828, 
(Walls.) — This  grass  much  resembles  Triticum  bliaceumj 
which  is  found  with  it  The  germen^  sHgmas^  and  nectaries 
are  alike  in  both.  Outer  valve  of  corolla  more  obtuse  in 
TYiticum  loliaceum  than  in  this,  which  has  a  slight  rough  keel 
at  the  top :  leaves  not  much  different  in  the  two^  but  in  Gfy- 
ceria  rigida  the  stipule  is  rather  longer,  the  ^pikelet  narrower, 
and  more  decidedly  stalked,  the  cidyx-glumes  shorter,  and  the 

florets  less  crowded. 

30.  Poa  ^fattco.— TwU  du,  N.  Wales,  July,  1826.— 2>ir«j- 
taries  deeply  and  widely  notched,  or  rather  cloven  into  two 
unequal  segments.  Stigfnas  not  very  large  or  evidently 
branched :  the  edge  of  the  inner  valve  of  the  coroOa  scarcely 
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rough,  and  not  easily  observable.  Sieau  sometimes  branched* 
Not  distinct  from  P.  nemoralis. 

31.  Poa  nemoralis. — Cheshire^  Jane  7,  1827,  (hedges  and 
woods,  bat  rare.) — I  perceive  no  difference  between  this  and 
P.  ffkttiea^  as  to  the  shape  of  the  spikdetf  and  in  both  the 
outer  cafyx-^btme  is  3-ribbed ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  JloretSy  the  outer  rofee  in  P.  nemoralis  being  blunt  as  in 
P.  gksttca. 

32.  Festuca  umgbanis. — Oarden,  June  11,  1827,  the  seeds 
from  Anglesea  in  1825. — No  styles  visible.  Stigmas  much 
branched,  but  not  feathery.  Germen  bristly  at  the  summit, 
at  first  turbinate,  afterwards  much  elongated.  Stem  4-angled, 
near  the  top. — By  cultivation,  this  grass  becomes  very  tall, 
(more  than  12  inches  high,)  and  perfectly  erect:  in  a  wild 
state^  its  stems  are  mostly  decumbent  The  description  in 
Enff.  It  very  good. 

33.  Arundo  PhragmUes. — September  16,  1826. — Outer 
glume  of  calyx  brownish-purple,  with  several  ribs :  inner  3^ 
ribbed,  and  purple  like  the  florets ;  lower  floret  (in  a  dwarf 
specimen,)  without  any  pistU^  but  with  a  nectary  of  3  scales, 
(the  additional  one  smaller  and  opposite  to  the  inner  valve^} 
the  other  florets  have  a  nectary  of  two  scales,  which  are  large, 
rounded,  and  a  little  dilated,  sometimes  very  slightly  notched. 
Stamens  between  the  nectary  and  pistil :  hairs  of  the  upper 
florets  in  two  opposite  tufts,  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  com- 
mon stalk,  immediately  below  the  floret. 

34i.  Lolium  perenne* — September,  1826. — Nectary  of  8 
ovate^  acute  scales,  not  cloven  or  concave,  very  fleshy  below: 
outer  valve  of  the  corolla  5-ribbed. 

35.  Lolium  tenttUaUum. — Wales,  June,  1826. — This  and 
Zfo  earvense  are  but  varieties  of  one  species;  both  are  found, 
with  intermediate  states,  in  the  same  field.  In  JL  temtdeniumf 
however,  the  stem  is  smooth  as  well  as  the  sheath;  this  cir- 
cumstance and  the  difference  in  the  shape^  size,  and  direction 
of  its  awnj  are  the  only  characters  visible. 

36.  Hordeum  murinttm. — The  cafyx  of  the  lateral  flowers 
very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  central  one.    I  distinguish 
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it  more  readily  frofli  H.  ptakmm  bj  unhiding  to  the  fiimfed 
glome,  aad  the  greater  length  of  the  awns  of  the  cx>r(d]a  cS 
the  lateral  flower,  than  the  amtu  of  their  calyx* 

87.  Hordeom/ifiafefiae. — ^Near  Warrington,  August,  I8d5. 
-—There  is  also  in  this  a  brUOe  at  the  base  of  the  inner  valve 
of  the  central  corolla,  as  in  J91  mmimam;  it  is  about  half  as 
long  as  the  valve.  In  the  lateral  flowers,  the  adjfx-wdoes  are 
not  fringed,  and  their  aum»  are  much  longer  than  those  of 
theonmflti. 

88.  Montia  ^bnftmo. — Wales,  Jnne»  1886.— 5fas»  round, 
dichotomously  branched.  Leaves  spathulate  and  sessile? 
tiawere  in  axillary  branches:  flower^eialk  at  first  bent  down» 
wards,  but  on  the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  erect  and  elongated, 
sometimes  branched  or  divided. — Wales,  May,  1828. — 6  or 
7  inches  long^  an  ovate  and  rather  pointed  braetea  at  the 
base  of  each  cluster  cS  flowers.  Corolla^  indeed,  monopetalous, 
but  deft  OB  one  side  almost  to  the  base  of  the  tube,  between 
two  of  the  smaller  segments  of  the  limb,  as  if  an  intermediate 
segment  were  wanting.  FUaments  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
segmaiiSj  not  at  the  '^  base  of  the  ooroUaJ'  Seed  with  alateral 
eaiftiyts  bent  round  the  aBntmen:  outer  skin  granulated  and 
shining* 

89.  Galium  pabistre. — The  transition  from  the  smooth  to 
the  rough  state  of  this  plant  may  be  observed  on  the  borders 
of  pools,  and  it  is  only  in  very  wet  situations  that  it  cor» 
responds  with  the  description  in  Eng.  JPt  In  dry  places, 
especially  by  road-sides,  in  Wales,  where  the  earth  has  been 
recently  disturbed,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,)  it 
assumes  the  state  of  6.  WUheringiL  and  is  very  luxuriant 
and  branched.  In  marshes,  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and 
iu  boggy  ground,  it  is  in  every  respect  like  that  described 
in  Emg.  FL  under  Q.  fVMeringu.  The  leaves  are  6  or  6  in 
a  whorl,  linear-obovate^  blunt,  and  deflexed :  the  stem  thick<- 
ened  above  the  whorL 

40.  Rubia  peregrina. — Wales,  June»  18S6. — CaroOa  roiaief 
not  belUshaped,  (nor  flmnel-shaped  as  in  jR.  Unetoria:)  seg- 
memts^  after  impregnation,  spreading  with  convex  sur&oes. 
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Gcmcftve  in  the  newly-opened  flowers.  The  pamck  not  always 
terminal ;  sometimes  two  opposite  axillary  branches  bear  the 
flowers.  Berry  imperfectly  2-celled :  outer  skin  nearly  black, 
with  a  staining  juice,  aBmmen  cup^haped,  the  convex  part 
towards  the  outside  of  the  berry :  embryo  dicotyledonous, 
curved,  inclosed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  albumen,  the 
radicle  towards  the  edge  of  the  cup-shaped  albummi, 

41.  Sanguisorba  meefia  ?•*— 1825. — Calyx  4-leaved?  Fila^ 
metUB  linear,  not  dilated.  Spik$j  in  my  spedmeui  not  very 
distinctly  oblong  or  cylindrical.  SUgma  more  like  5.  media 
than  qfficmalis:  and  the  calyx  not  hairy,  I  have  not  ex- 
amined S.  qficmalis^  having  no  specimen. 

48.  €3omu9  suecica. — Ben  Lawers,  July  13,  182T.-HSfem 
4-sided,  angles  slightly  winged,  from  a  decurrence  of  the 
leaves.  Uawerstalk  also  square.  Oermen  covered  vdth 
close-pressed  hairs,  like  the  partial  flower-stalk  and  stem. 
Calyas  fringed ;  peiak  reflexed,  outer  one  acuminate.  Some- 
times a  second  umbel  appears  above  the  first,  arising  from 
the  centre;  and  sometimes  4  leaves  surmount  the  solitary 
umbeL 

48.  Parietaria  Q^*iui/i^.— Wales,  September  19,  1828. — 
FUamenis  at  first  inanved,  the  aniher  adhering  to  their 
lower  part,  and  when  mature,  it  separates  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  filament,  which  then  becomes  straight,  and  the  cells  of 
the  anther  are  burst.  Invohterum  in  two  portions  of  about 
seven  segments  each,  and  between  them  is  placed  a  fertile 
flower,  whose  calyx  is  entire^  closely  surrounding  the  pistiL 
In  each  portion  of  the  involucre  are  8  flowers,  (ig>p(u^etiUy 
firtik^  and  containing  the  stanaw;  yet  the  s^  and  sfi^wa 
are  not  visible,  although  perfect  seeds  are  found  in  calyces 
in  similar  situations. 

44.  Potamogeton^iiJfeiiM. — Anglesea,  July,  1826. — It  does, 
in  some  situations,  much  resemble  P.  huMU.  The  coria- 
ceous floating  leaves  are  nearly  as  acute  as  the  lower  ones, 
di&ring  only  in  their  firmer  texture  and  in  being  stalked, 
their  ribs,  shape,  and  sixe  being  much  the  same  in  both.  The 
lateral  ribs  are  by  no  means  separate  at  die  base  of  the  Esaf, 
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but  arise  from  yarious  parts  of  the  central  rib;  some  of  them 
ODe-third  the  length  of  the  leaf  from  its  base;  they  are  from 
six  to  seven  in  number  on  each  side,  two  of  them  more 
evident  than  the  rest;  flower-stalk  not  thickened  upwards, 

45.  Potamogeton  kmceolaiitm. — Anglesea,  July  12,  1826. — 
Growing  in  a  small  rivulet,  with  a  moderately  swift  stream ; 
floating  leaves  are  always  found  where  the  current  is  slow. 
The  chain -like  reticulations  near  the  mid-rib  are  only  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  lower  leaves,  the  floating  ones  being 
elegantly  overspread  with  them;  the  floating  leaves  appear 
to  be  stalked, — stipules  not  distinctly  acute. 

46.  Ruppia  fRorififlia.— Anglesea,  July  1826  and  1828.— 
The  seeds  ripen  under  water,  but  the  flowers  are  all  raised  above 
the  water  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  the  flower-stalk  having 
been  elongated  for  that  purpose.  I  observed  the  ftxiit-stalk  to 
be  much  longer  than  described  in  Eng.  It  Anthers  sessile, 
attached  by  their  centre  only,  l-celled«  Pollen  oblong,  curved, 
consisting  of  a  tubular  membrane,  inclosing  three  globules, 
the  intermediate  spaces,  when  dry,  much  contracted.  At  the 
base  of  the  flower-stalk  is  seen  a  lanceolate,  flat,  membranous 
scale^  of  its  own  length.  Embryo  erect,  with  a  narrow 
plumule  (?)  at  the  apex,  at  whose  base,  externally,  appears 
a  small  round  body,  the  use  of  which  I  cannot  understand. 

47.  Sagina  mariiima. — Anglesea,  June,  1828. — Leaves 
quite  blunt,  rounded  at  the  back,  not  keeled.  Cafyx^segments 
blunt,  inner  ones  membranous  at  the  edges.  Ccffsule  shorter 
Aon  fhe  cafyz^  with  a  broad  base,  stalked.  No  trace  whatever 
of  petals.  More  upright  in  growth,  and  the  stems  more  glossy 
than  in  5.  c^ietafti,  and  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  sedds  larger. 
Embryo  curved,  lateral. 

Specimens  fi*om  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  Liver- 
pool, Isle  of  Man,  &c.  confirm  the  above  account. 

48.  Sagina  apetaku — Variety. — Beamaris,  Anglesea,  June, 
1828. — This  variety,  growing  in  situations  where  S.  maritima 
is  usually  found,  and  much  resembling  it,  proves  &  maritima 
to  be  a  really  distinct  species,  as  I  had  previously  thought, 
frofai  having  found  that  the  seeds  reftised  to  grow  in  the 
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garden  (near  Warrington).  PdaU  always  present  in  this 
species,  (obcordate,  or  deeply  notched  in  the  common 
sort,)  smaller,  wedge-shaped,  and  truncated  in  the  variety, 
permanent  in  both,  and  always  visible,  beneath  the  ripe  cap- 
sule^ as  well  as  the  filaments.  Leaves  (in  the  variety)  all 
tipped  with  bristles,  but  nearly  as  smooth  as  in  5.  mantima : 
the  capsule  on  a  rather  shorter  stalk  than  in  that. 

49.  Mcenchia  ereda, — Cheshire,  June  8,  1827. — Teeth  of 
the  capsule  blunt,  as  in  CerasHum.  Stems  generally  inclined. 

50.  Radiola  miUegrana. — 1826. — ^Leaves  very  indistinctly, 
if  at  all,  3-ribbed,  with  scattered  pellucid  dots :  the  descrip- 
tion in  Eng.  FL  otherwise  very  good. 

51.  Myosot'isjNiAtf^rif. — September,  1826. — German  not  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  but  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  style,  subsequently  swelled.  In  the  nearly  ripe  fruit,  the 
base  oi  the  style  is  tliickened,  above  the  insertion  of  the 
germens,  aqd  enlarged  below,  being  then  somewhat  com- 
panulate,  and  four-sided.  I  hardly  think  Schroder  correct  in 
terming  it  a  receptacle,  since  the  style  is  thickened  as  well 
above  as  below  the  seeds,  and  hence  appears  to  be  one  con- 
tinuous body.    This  observation  applies  to  the  Generic  Char* 

Corolla  in  M»  pahutris,  with  five  prominences,  hollow  be- 
neath, at  the  interstices  of  the  limb,  the  segments  of  which 
are  not  ribbed. 

52.  Myosotis  syhaHca.^— May  8, 1827. — The  part  to  which 
the  seeds  are  attached .  is  flat,  not  prominent,  and  agrees 
better  with  the  Generic  Char,  in  Eng.  Ft  - 

53.  Myosotis  (xlpestris, — Ben  Lawers,  July,  1827. — Stem 
angular,  the  Kmb  of  the  coroUa  not  much  longer  than  the 
tube. 

64.  Myosotis  arvensis. — September,  1826. — Segments  of 
the  calyx  much  longer  than  the  tube,  and  they  are  clothed 
in  the  lower  part,  like  the  tube^  with  hooked  bristles.  Tube 
of  the  cofoUa  much  widened  at  the  base,  and  closed,  at  the 
base,  with  ten  teeth,  just  above  the  germen.  Seeds  polished 
and  keeled,  dark-olive-coloured;  the  axillary  flowers  often 
Wanting.     Anthers  triangular?   with  a  blunt  horn  at  the 
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guauiiit:  reoq^tade  dl  tlw  seed,  or  tumid  base  of  die  ttj^ 
d^ressed. 

55.  Lithospennum  officinale, — Wales,  June  II,  1828* — 
lAOOts  with  lateral  veins.  Tvibe  of  the  corolla  closed  with 
five  roundish  teeth,  (hollow  underneath,)  constituting  the 
*' protuberances  at  the  base  of  each  segment  f'  they  are  not 
placed  at  the  sinus,  as  in  My(mli».  Segments  of  the  corolla 
notched  at  the  summit. 

56.  Lithospermum  arvense. — Gloddarth,  June,  1828. — 
Scarcely  any  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  s^^ent  of  the 
corolla,  and  such  as  is  visible  is  only  a  termination  of  the 
elevated  lines  of  the  inside  of  the  tube.  Seeds  spreading,  as 
well  as  the  enlarged  calyx :  hairs  of  the  leaf  strong  and 
appressed.  Corolla  externally  hairy ;  s^;ments  of  the  limb 
entire. 

57.  Lithospermum  f9tan^u»ttiit.«— Llandudno,  June,  1828. — 
Leaves  of  the  stem  too  narrow  to  be  termed  **  ovate,"  the 
radical  ones  are,  however,  of  that  shape.  Stem4eaves  gene- 
rally recurved.  Segments  of  the  calyx  keeled,  with  refiexed 
margins,  so  that  the  calyx,  when  unexpanded,  appears  to  be 
prismatic:  the  hollow  protuberances  are  found  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla.    Seeds  not  evidently  keeled* 

58.  Anagallis  tenelku — July,  1828. — Stamens  connected 
at  the  base^  where  they  form  a  tube,  and  clothed,  at  the 
back  only,  with  jointed  hairs,  from  the  middle  upwards; 
these  jointed  hairs  are  dabbed  at  the  extremity,  and  round 
each  joint  are  four  or  five  knobs ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fila- 
ments is  bare ;  and  the  tubular  base  is  connected  with  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  both  falling  ofi*  together. 

59.  Viola  Atrta.--April,  189T.— There  is  indeed,  as  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  observes,  a  very  great  resemblance  between 
this  and  F»  odoratOf  the  princqml  difference  lying  in  the  short 
aide-shoots,  or  runners,  of  V.  Airta^  which  do  not  take  root 
In  F.  odoraiUi^  the  hairs  of  the  flower-stalks  and  leaf-atalks  are 
deflexed,  the  calyx--leaves  more  evidently  fringed,  and  I  think 
iu>t  S^ribbed,  as  in  the  other  species;  the  hidry  line  oo  the 
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lateral  petals  is  the  same  in  both;  the  gennen  of  V.  oderaia 
is  hairy,  in  the  other  species  almost  smooth. 

60.  Viola  pabi8iris.—MBj9  1S27.— Stipules  fringed,  not 
serrated,  (I  think,)  but  nearly  entire,  as  stated  in  Eng*  FL 
Lateral  petals  with  a  purple  central  line,  not  hairy;  the 
petals,  however,  are  slightly  hairy  on  one  side,  near  the  basa 

61.  Erythraea  /mfcile^bE.— Anglesea,  July  15^  l828.^Jn' 
thers  Tery  short  Segments  of  the  calyx  strongly  keeled,  very 
deep  in  proportion  to  the  tube.     Herbage  very  smooth. 

63.  Samolus  Fo/ieraiufi.— -July,  1828.-— Ft&nnatfs  very  near 
the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  eorcUa* 

63.  Rhamnus  catharticus. — June,  1827. — In  the  barrel 
flower,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  campamUatBi  s^^ments  ovate^ 
3 -ribbed.  Petals  (4)  oblong -ovate,  inserted  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  segments.  Stamens 
inserted  just  below  the  petals:  there  is  an  abortive  gennen 
visible.  In  the  fertile  flower,  the  petals  are  linear,  incurved 
above.  Stamens  abortive.  &yles  4,  united  half-way  up, 
spreading.  Stigmas  small,  slightly  decurrent  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  styles:  germen  superior. — October,  1826.<-^The 
seeds  are  ovate,  acute  at  the  lower  extremity,  rounded  at  the 
back,  with  two  flat  sides,  forming  the  internal  angle.  JBmbrgo 
with  kidney-shaped  ootgJedans  laterally  bent,  surrounded  by 
the  albumen^  I  thought  I  saw  two  skins,  within  the  hard 
external  one,  and  the  latter  seems  to  split  at  the  internal 
angle.  Serratures  of  the  leaf  very  close  and  regular,  rounded 
and  glandular;  ribs  of  the  leaf  prominent  on  the  lowei^side, 
furrowed  or  depressed  <m  the  other. 

64.  Rhamnus  Frangula. — June,  1827. — Fbwer-stalkf  and 
cafyx  generally  downy,  also  the  ribs  on  the  back  of  the  leaf* 
ubtthers  white.    Stgle  very  short 
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[TAR  LXXVL] 

HOLBOELLIA  ORNITHOCEPHALA. 

Triandria  Monootnia?    Nat  Ord.  Graminejb. 


Gen,  Char. — Holboellia.  ( WalL  MSS.) — Hares  racemosi, 
monoid  v.  polygami.  PediceUi  basi  geniculatL  Ghana 
nulla.  PerUvfUhium  unifloram^  bivalve.  Vahm  inaequs- 
les,  carinatae,  pectinato-ciliatae ;  exteriore  majore  basi  sn- 
perne  insigniter  gibbosa,  wieriore  sub  apicem  unidentata. 
Semen  basi  supeme  gibbosum  perianthio  cartilagineo 
tectum. 

HoIboeUia  ornUhocephala.    (Tab.  LXXVL) 

Gramen  perelegans*  Radix  annua,  fibrosa,  fibris  flezo- 
osis,  pallidis,  subsimplicibus,  non  raro  tomentosis.  Cubad 
subcaespitosi,  spithamaei  ad  pedalem,  plerumque  ad  basin 
subdecumbentes,  dein  erecti,  foliosi,  vaginati.  Folia 
lineari-lanceolata,  bi-triuncialia,  rigidiuscula,  fiexuosa, 
Undulata,  acuminata,  glabra,  pulcherrime  striata,  roar- 
ginibus  cartilagineo-albis,  antrorsum  scabris,  inferne 
caulem  longe  vaginantia:  supremo  ad  basin  racemi. 
Bacemus  terminalis,  simplex,  digitem  longus,  lineari-cylin- 
draceus,  erectus,  multiflorus.  JRachis  stricta,  striata,  sca- 
briuscula.  PediceUi  sesquilineam  longi,  scabriusculi,  sur- 
sum  incrassati,  utrinque  ciliati,  inferne  ad  rachin  articu- 
lati  atque  geniculati.  Flos  singularis  atque  capiti  avis 
fere  exacte  emulans.  Glutna  nulla.  PmofiMftfm  bivalve, 
simplex;  valvis  lateraliter  compressis,  minute  elevato- 
punctatis,  acute  carinatis,  tricristatis,  crista  e  mem* 
brana  cartilaginea  diaphana,  pulcherrime  pectinato- 
ciliata:  V€ilva  exteriore  bicristata,  ciliis  apice  uncinatis, 
basi  insigniter  gibbosa,  galeseformi:  inferiore  multo 
minore,  sub  apicem  dente  unlco,  valido  instructa,  subtus 
unicristata,  ciliis  apice  vix  uncinatis.  Pistittum  stylis 
plumosis.  Semen  perianthio  indurato  nigrescente  tectum, 
oblongum,  subacuminatum,  basi  supeme  gibbosum,  in- 
ferne depressum. 
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Hab.   In  India  orientali ;  spud  monies  Madarae. 
ffiffhi,  M.  D. 

The  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  grass  here  figured,  was 
wsQt  to  me  by  Dr.  Wight,  in  one  of  his  many  valuable  com- 
munications, from  the  East  Indies.     It  was  marked,   ^<  the 
most  curious  of  an  interesting  and  extensive  natural  family. 
The  accompanying  specimens  were  gathered  by  Koenig.     I 
also  found  the  same  plant,  but  do  not  at  present  recollect  the 
habitat.     I  think  it  was  in  the   mountainous  parts  of  the 
Madura  district*"     When  I  came  to  examine  these  speci- 
mens, with  the  view  to  their  publication,  I  was  mortified  to 
find  that  those  most  sinffular  flowers^  which  so  much  re- 
sembled birds'  heads,  contained  nothing  within  them ;  except, 
in  some  instances,  a  small  body,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered the  abortive  organs  of  the  flower,  and  in  one,  where 
I  saw  feathery  stigmas,  but  less  distinctly  than  I  could  wish. 
I  consulted  Dr.  Wallich,  wishing  to  know  if  he  had  speci- 
mens of  the  grass  in  his  immense  herbarium,  and  whether,  if 
it  should  prove  new,  it  might  not  with  propriety  bear  the 
name  of  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Wight     In  reply  to  the 
former  question,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  in  Dr. 
Wighf  s  department  of  the  East  India  Company's  herbarium, 
there    existed    very    fine    specimens   of  this  grass,  which, 
with  the  other   Grommecp,  were  confided  to  Mr.  Brown's 
care,    for    examination    and    publication.      They  afforded 
individuals    with    seed,   which  were    obligingly    forwarded 
to  me,  together  with  the  opinion,  both  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Wallich,  that  the  genus  was  altogether  new.     I  had 
the  farther  gratification  to  learn,  that  a  noble  East  Indian 
plant,  of  the  Nat  Ord.  BiffnoniacecBy*  had  just  been  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Wight  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  kindly  suggested  to  me 
that  the  grass  in  question  might  bear  the  name  of  his  late 
friend  and  preceptor,  Mr.  Holboel,  f  who  was  gardener  at 

•  See  the  PUmUe  MIoUob  JBoriorw,  L  81. 

f  Tbe  fermer  Hofbodlia,  of  WaUkli,  ii  dow  Moertahied  to  be  a  spedee  of 
AoMiioiiMi ;  its  afinity  to  wbieh  waa  alladed  to,  when  It  waa  pabliahed  in  the 
T«ii«aflM»  JPZora  N^€imi  lOtuiraim,  Faao.  1.  p.  2a     **  Genua,*'  eaya  Dr. 
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the  Rojal  Bokanic  Oafden  of  Copenhagetif  ^  an  aodkiit 
practical  botanist,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men."  I  need  not 
say  what  pleasuro  it  gives  me  to  be  the  medium  of  making 
the  genus  public. 

I  feel  yery  incompetent  to  tfpeak  of  the  affiniriw  of  this 
grass;  partly  owing  to  my  limited  acquaintance  with  Exotic 
Grasses,  and  partly  because  my  specimens  are  not  in  so  per* 
feet  a  state  as  were  to  be  wished*  If  I  am  correct  in  coor 
sideriog  the  flower  to  possess  only  a  single^  two^-valved,  florsl 
covering,  (and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  other,)  then  the 
genus  may  be  looked  upon  as  allied  to  AMpreUa^  Solander, 
{Leertia^  Sw.) :  but  my  ignorance  on  these  points  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  since  Mr.  Brown  is  charged  with  the  public- 
cation  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  rich  ccJlection  of  Gfrnsset 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  y 
assuredly  no  one  is  better  or  so  well  qualified  for  the  tadi« 


TAB.LXXVL    Holboellia  omithocephala.    Plant:' 

Mse.  Fig*  1,  Portion  of  the  racbis,  with  a  flower.  Fig* 
2,  Sterile  flower*  Fig.  %  Flower,  containing  a  pistiL 
Fig.  4^  Portion  of  a  leaf.  Fig.  5,  Side-view  of  a  seed* 
6»  View  of  the  underside  of  a  steed  i^^^^magmfied. 


[TAB.  LXXVIL] 

SPATHICARPA  HASTIFOLIA. 

MONOSCIA  MoNAMDBIA.     Nat  Ord.  Aroidsa. 


Gen.  Chab.  Spathicarpa  {genua  notmm.)  Spaiha  lineari- 
oblonga,  acuminata,  subcymbiformis,  marginibus  involu- 
tis;  intus  linea  media  longitudinal!  floribus  masculis  et 
foemineis  immixtis  staminibosque  sterilibus  lentiformibus 

Walllcb,  in  the  game  plaoa,  **  oottMenCam  amioo  et  pneoeptori  oariMlaio; 
Frtdeneo  Lwdovko  Holboel,  Horti  Bottntei  R^l  HaflileBtit  hortolaoo  d«x- 
terrioio^  botuiU»perltiad]no»  eperi  Hofneawaal  Flora  Dwnim  (Eeammka  Ssnm- 
pfkte  aliaeqae  centiibiiterl,  \miqmb  bortimi  Gdoettft  dllSTtt  tlUMrli 
frsfimitibiiiy  uapUUImk,  maiw^m  firtiHtilnili" 
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tecta.  £^dto  nnUos*-— Mitfc :  AtMitiNi  intermedia:  FUch 
maUa  basi  articulata)  snperne  dilatata  peltata :  Antherarum 
hcuU  6-8|  oyalesy  medio poro  defaisoentefti  Fiem:  PistiHa 
maiginalia:  Qermm  ovatam,  l-ondatam,  orulo  erecto: 
tUfhusupemeincnaBatau:  iS%ma  snbci^itatamr 

Spathicarpa  kasiifbUa.    {Tab.  LXXVII.) 

Sadix  a  me  non  visa.  FoUwn  solitarium^  radicale,  longe 
petiolatum,  hastato-trilobumy  membranaceum,  reticulato- 
▼enosum;  lobo  medio  ovato-acuminato,  lateralibus  hori- 
zontaliter  patentibus,  oblongis,  obtusis,  subinaequilaterali- 
busy  omnibus  glaberrimis,  integerrimis.  Petiolus  spitha- 
maeus  et  ultra,  gracilis,  basi  in  vaginam  latam  membrana- 
oeam  circumvolutam  dilatatus.  Scapus  folio  longior, 
gracilis,  teresL  erectos,  e  vagina  petioli  erumpens,  soli- 
tarius.  Spatia  terminalis,  vix  digitem  longa,  lato*linear]% 
seu  lineari-oblonga,  subcjrmbifbrmis,  basi  attenuata,  apice 
acutissime  acuminata,  longitudinaliter  nervosa,  nervis 
venis  anastomosantibus,  marginibus  involutis;  intus 
linea  media  longitudinal!  florifera*  Flares  nudi,  mascuK 
et  faemineij  cum  staminibus  sterilibus  lentiformibus  im- 
mixti.  SUxmina  mediam  partem  linese  floriferae  occu- 
pantia.  FUoanenia  tuberctdo  parvo  convexo  articulata, 
peltata,  camosa,  apice  tri-rarius-quadrangulari,  truncate 
paolo  infra  marginem  tfntherifera:  Anthera  6-8,  dis- 
cretffi,  liberse^  ovales,  pallide-flavae,  subcamosas,  medio 
poro  solitario  dehiscentes.  PUtUla  marginalia*  Germen 
ovatum,  glabrum,  stylo  subaeque  longo  apice  incrassato : 
Stigma  obtusum,  subcapitatum.  Fructus:  BacaXj — ^vix 
matnra,  ovato-globosa.  Semen  nnicum  ad  basin  loculi, 
erectum,  ovatum* 

Hab»    In  .America  meridionaU,  prope  flumen  Uragoay.  D. 
Jacobus  Baird. 

It  was  not  till  I  examined,  with  some  degree  of  care,  the 
fructificfltion  of  this  plant,  that  I  recognized  any  thing  remark- 
Me  about  it,  or  any  dung  that  would  indicate  a  structure 
dififerent  from  that  of  other  Amdea^  or  even  of  Arum  itself. 
It  was  then,  however^  that  I  perceived  there  was  c(b  spadizj 

L2 
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and  that  the  naked  flowers  were  seated  in  a  line  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  spatha  itself  and  on  that  part  of  it' 
which  appeared  to  correspond  with  3  nerves  which  are  more 
conspicuous  on  the  back  of  the  spatha  than  are  the  rest. 
Again,  I  found  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  distinctly  jointed 
upon  a  tubercle,  firom  which  they  readily  &11  off;  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  sterile  stamens  (or  peltate  fleshy  glands)  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  line  of  flowers,  the  pistils  being  ar- 
ranged along  the  outside  of  the  line.  From  these,  and  other 
characters,  I  am  induced  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  this  plant; 
— Spathicarpa  ;  a  name  intended  to  convey  its  most  striking 
peculiarity ;  the  spatha  bearing  the  fructification.  The  term 
Spathantha  is  already  applied  to  another  genus,  or  I  should 
have  preferred  it 

I  have  figured  and  described  the  CaladiuM  Segtdnum  {Exot 
It  t  L)  as  having  the  lower  part  of  the  spdRix  united  to  the 
spatha,  which  inay  be  considered  an  approach  to  the  structure 
of  the  present  genus. 

Tab.  LXXVII.  Fig.  I,  Portion  of  the  spatha,  with  flowers. 
Fig.  2,  Back  of  a  portion  of  the  spatha.  Fig,  3,  Stamen. 
Fig.  4,  Cell  of  an  anther.  Fig.  5,  Tubercle^  from  which 
a  stamen  has  fallen.  Fig.  6»  Pistil.  Fig.  7,  Seed: — all 
more  or  less  magnified. 


[TAB.  LXXVIII] 

JUNGERMANNIA  BERTEROANA. 


J.  BerUroana;  caule  subsimplici  erecto,  foliis  biiariam  im- 
bricatis  horizontalibus  insequaliter  bilobis,  lobis  verticali- 
bus  anguste  seu  oblongo-ovatis,  majori  spinuloso*den- 
tato^  minori  majoris  lobi  paginse  affixo  integerrimo,  sti- 
pulis  parvis  quadratis  emarginatis  integerrimis.  (Tab. 
LXXVIII.) 

Hab*   Afl  saza,  lods  udis  muscosisque  secus  rivulos  in  sylvis 


m^^-j 


V/ 
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montinm  editioram  Ins.  Joan   Fernandez,    1830.      D. 


Badix  densissime  tomentoso-radiculosa.  Ckntles  *'  in  csespi- 
tem  rosnlatam  dispositi,  basi  decumbentes,  diapbani, 
glabri,"  {BerL  in  liit),  vix  digitem  long!,  erecti,  plerum- 
qae  simplices,  dense  foliosi.  FoUa  bifariam  imbricata, 
borizontalia^  pallide  viridia,  areolis  minutis  reticulata, 
biloba,  lobis  conduplicatis,  verticalibus,  insequalibus ; 
pasierioribm  majoribus,  pulcherrime .  ciliato-serratis,  cair 
ieriaribus  paginae  majoris  lobi,  yersus  ejus  medium,  per 
totam  longitudinem  affixis,  margine  supemo  Ubero, 
integerrimo.  SHpuUe  in  superiore  parte  caulis  prsecipue, 
parvae,  subquadratas,  appressas,  integerrimae^  apice  emar- 
ginatae*  Anthera  axillares  in  foliis  supremis,  in  globum 
coDgestae,  parvas,  sphaericae,  reticulatae,  sublonge  pedicel- 
latas,     Fruct^icatio  foeminea  non  visa. 

Tab,  LXXVIII.  Jungermannta  Berteroana.  Fig.  1, 
Plants : — natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Extremity  of  a  plant, 
with  anthers.  Fig.  3,  Front  view  of  leaf  of  the  same. 
Fig.  4,  Lea^  seen  from  the  back,  with  stipule.  Fig.  5,  6, 
Anthers : — more  or  less  magnified. 

This  belongs  to  a  small  and  very  remarkable  groupe  of 
JungermanniiB,  characterized  by  the  lesser  of  the  two  compli- 
cated lobes  not  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  larger  one, 
but  arising  from  the  centre  of  its  anterior  surface  or  pagina. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  various  countries,  both  intra  and  extra- 
tropical,  and  the  first  that  was  made  known  to  Botanists 
(J.  i^fpendiculaiaf  Muse.  ExaL  t  15,)  was  detected  by  Mr. 
Menzies  at  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand.  J.  JTumarsii  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  France;  J.  Bbtmii  and  J.  aligera 
(Nees  von  Esenbeck)  of  Java.  Of  these,  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pinnatifid  leaves ;  the  second,  by  its  ciliato- 
dentate  stipules  and  lesser  lobes  to  the  leaves,  these  latter 
being  placed  nearer  the  upper  margin  of  the  larger  one ;  the 
third,  by  its  ciliated  lesser  lobes  and  stipules ;  and  the  last, 
hy  its  truncated  lesser  lobes. 
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Oar  prt9Nit  species  was  gathered,  along  mth  many  other 
new  plants,  by  M.  Bertero,  in  the  Island  of  Joan  Fernandez, 
and  by  him  kindly  communicated  to  me. 


[TAB.  LXXIX.] 

CYCLOMYCES  FUSCA. 


Gen.  Chab. — Ctclovycss.  Kwue.  (Loxophyliaoi.  Bote&ckj 
MSS.)  Ifymenutm  sinuoso-lamellatiim,  e  lumellis  trans- 
yersis  basin  arcuatira  aiabiens,  ocolb  ennato  scabrius- 
culiun,  morgine  pleniiinqqe  nunc  lamellas  anast<Hnosan- 
tes  nunc  poros  dotigaios  re^^nil,  earn*  pilei  substantia 
homogeoeum  et  eoncretium  *  {lameOOs  ut  in  Dadalea 
nunquam  conjimcdone  membrana  dujflici.)  Subditmiia 
coriacea,  fibrosa^-^enas  a  Dadalea  satis  distinctum. 
Kloiz$ch,  MSS. 

Cyclomyces /faseo.  **  KunzeJ* 

Loxophyllum  velutinum.  Khizachy  MSS. 

Has.    In  Insula  Mauritil  D.  D.  TeybMr,  JPq/er. 

Pileus  sessilis,  imbricatui^  basi  effasu%  OQriiMieo-tenttis^  cer- 
asino-fuscus,  eleganter  velutinus,  zonis  concoloribus,  mar- 
gine  subpatente  unduUtte,  2-4S^  uncia3  iatus,  ondam 
circiter  longus,  lamellis  tnffisiFersis  deosis  int^ruptis 
castaneo-fiiscis,  lineam  altis,  aculeis  ^etiformibus  minutissir 
mis  distantibus  ob(ectis>  subiqd^  crenalato-ifici^i^.  mar- 
gine  in  poros  abeiintibu3.  Khizschf  MSS* 

This  extremely  etegant  ^Fkmffus*  hois  been  commiinioated  to 
me  by  my  liberal  friends  from  the  Mauritius.  Tfaa  name  of 
Cychmyce$  Jiufca  of  Kunze  has  been  giyen  to  rae  for  it;  but 
I  know  not  in  what  work  it  is  published  by  that  i^pellatioa; 
not  whether,  as  I  suspect,  it  is  merdy  in  the  MS&  of  that 
author.  The  colour  is  a  rich  and  ferruginous  brown,  and» 
from  the  compactness  of  the  iamellse,  there  is  a  beautiful  play 
of  light  and  shade,  which  gives  to  its  under-sor&ce  a  strikingly 
rich  velvety  appearance.  The  directkin  of  these  lamelln  is 
very  remarkable,  and  though  transverse  with  regucd  to  the 
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whole  FmguSf  yet,  at  the  hase,  they  have  a  degree  of  curva» 
ture,  which,  I  presume,  suggested  the  generic  name  of  Cy^ 
tkmyces. 

Tab.  LXXIX.  Pig.  1,  Plant,  seen  from  the  upper  side : — 
mthmd  mze.  Fig.  8,  Under-«ide  of  do.  Fig.  3,  Lamellae^ 
^m  near  the  centre.  Fig.  4,  Lamellae,  passing  into 
large  pores  at  the  margin.  Fig.  5,  Vertical  section  of 
the  lamellae,  showing  more  distinctly  the  spiculae  or  setae 
on  their  sar&ee : — wiagnyied. 


[TAB.  LXXX.] 

GONGORA  MACRANTHA. 


Gongora  macrantha;  petalis  approximatis,  labello  saccato  basi 
utrinque  plicis  deflexis  4,  appendice  magna  peduQculata 
galeata,  oolumna  basi  bidentata. 

Hi3.  Apud  Caraccas,  Am.  Mend. ;  ubi  legit  Z>*  JjCckharU 
In  the  Bckaiiedl  Magazinej  t  2755, 1  had  the  gratification 
of  publishing  a  superb  Brazilian  parasitic  OnpAtAons  plants 
frcmi  the  collection  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  which,  though 
not  in  all  respects  coindding  with  die  genus  Omigora,  I  called 
Gm^gom  epMtmu  I  have  been  a^^aeably  surprised  by 
seceiving  lately,  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  flower  of  a  closely 
allisd  spedes,  preserved  in  spirits*  which  that  zedious  gardener 
diaeovered  in  the  Caraecas,  in  1828.  Roots  were  brought  by 
him  to  Trinidad,  where  one  of  than  blossomed  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  and  bore  three  flowers.  But  so  extraordinary  a 
production  was  supposed,  by  visitors  to  the  garden,  to  be 
art^dal ;  the  flowers  were  handled  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Leddbart,  and  injured,  so  that  only  one  of  them  was  in  a 
sufidently  good  state  to  be  preserved,  and  that  was  obligingly 
transmitted  %o  me.  The-  foliage  and  stem,  or  bulb,  art 
described  bb  being  similar  to  those  of  Cataseium  or  Brasna. 

I  refirain  frcMn  any  fi^rther  remarks   upon  this  singular 
UoBsonit  fiEurther  than  to  say  that  it  is  prindpally  distinguished 
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from  O*  q)eeio$a  by  its  still  larger  size,  and  the  projecting 
deflexed  plicas,  or  folds,  at  (be  base  of  the  attcDuated  part  of 
the  labelium ;  and  that  I  have  thought  it  deserving  of  being 
here  figured. 

Tab.  LXXX,   Flower  of  Gotiffora  macraniha : — natural  »zt. 


[TAB.  LXXXI.  LXXXIL] 

ON  THE  TELFAIRIA  PEDATA, 


Of  this  fine  and  interesting  plant  some  account  was  first  given 
by  Dr.  Sims,  in  the  Old  Series  of  the  Bakaucal  Magazine^  t 
2681;  and  again  in  the  New  Series  of  the  same  publication,. 
L  2751  and  2752,  by  myself.  The  designs  were  partly  made 
from  plants  that  flowered  at  Bury  hill,  and  partly  from  speci- 
mens forwarded  in  spirits,  and  from  drawings  communicated 
by  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  important  particulars,  relative  to  the 
history  and  uses  of  the  plant.  .  Again,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Telfair  and  Professor  Bcger,  we  have  received  other  and 
still  more  complete  delineations,  with  such  full  and  accurate 
descriptions,  as  to  fiimish  us,  we  trust,  .with  almost  every 
requisite  for  its  entire  history. 

On  my  own  part,  too,  I  am  glad  to  be  the  medium  of 
^ving  publicity  to  these  communications,  and  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  ofier  some  remfirks  upon  the  generic  name  which 
I  still  retain.  For,  at  about  the  same  period  when  the  plant 
appeared  in  the  New  Series  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  it 
was  made  known  in  France  by  Professor  Delile.  In  a  sup- 
plementary note  to  that  gentleman's  description,  in  the  dd 
Vol.  of  the  Mhnaires  de  la  SocietS  if  Hisknre  NatweOe  de 
Paris,  by  M.  Guillemin ;  he  shows  **  qu'on  doit  consid^rer 
les  notices  de  M.  M.  Delile  et  Hooker,  comme  ayant  la  mdme 
date;  et  ce  point,  bien  constat^  nous  pensons  qu'on  n'  hesi- 
tera  pas  a  adopter  le  nom  de  Joliffea;  conformement  aux 
vcenx  de  1'  auteur  primitif  du  gepre,  qui  est  M.  BGger.''  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to 
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say,  that  if  my  account  had  beeo  published  twenty  years 
prior  to  M.  Delile's,  still,  if  it  was  really  M.  Bojer's  wish 
that  the  name  Joliffea  should  be  retained  in  preference  to 
any  other,  his  wishes  ought  most  assuredly  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  note  appended  to  ray  descrip- 
tion of  Telfairia  pedaia,  t  2256  and  2257,  that  my  account 
and  name  were  printed,  though  not  published,  when  I  re- 
ceived ]VL  Bojer's  description  of  Joliffeoj  and  that  I 
retained  the  name  TetfairiOj  ^*  trusting  that  he  would  concur 
with  me  in  dedicating  it  to  his  patron  and  friend.'* 

I  was,  indeed,  not  in  the  least  aware  that  Joliffea  was  so 
called  in  compliment  to  a  person ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  find 
that  it  was  published  in  France,  under  the  last-mentioned 
appellation,  which  it  had  received  in  honour  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  who  brought  it  to  the  Isle  of  France,  than 
I  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Bojer,  begging  him  to  say 
which  name,  under  all  these  circumstances,  should  attach  to 
the  plant,  and  assuring  him  that  I  should  adopt,  with 
pleasure,  whichever  he  preferred. 

His  reply  came  in  a  letter,  dated  February  28,  1829,  and 
is  as  follows : — <<  Now  allow  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  touch  on 
the  essential  point  of  your  letter,  respecting  the  CucurbiiO' 
ceoua  plant  I  know  that  a  paper  of  mine,  sent  to  my 
inestimable  correspondent.  Professor  Delile,  at  Montpellier, 
is  a  copy  of  the  same  I  sent  to  you,  with  a  drawing  under 
the  name  o(  Joliffea;  but  I  never  heard  what  Af.  DeUle  had 
done  with  it.  Now  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  if  it  depends 
upon  me  which  appellation  ^  to  be  retained,  I  prefer  com- 
memorating the  name  of  a  man,  whose  knowledge,  love  of 
science,  and  tmiversal  benevolence  of  character,  entitle  him 
to  the  distinction.  Such  a  man  is  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Telfair ;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,,  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  change  of  the  name 
Telfairia.    I  shall  write  to  M.  Delile  on  the  same  subject,'* 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  following 
description,  and  the  accompanying  drawings  are  copied  from 
those  lately  communicated  by  Professor  Bojer;  and  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant  to^the  Mauritius,  is 
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from  the  pen  of  M.  Jeao  Vincent;  a  gendeman  whose 
acquaintanoe  I  lately  had  the  honour  of  making  in  Londoui 
and  ailer  whom  the  FinceMtia  in  the  Boimical  MueeBanyy  o. 
L  p.  MS9 1  62,  is  named  by  M.  Bojer* 


Gen.  Char.^Flos  masc.     CaL  turbinatus,  5-phylIas.     Cor. 
pentapetala,  campanuliformis,  petalis  laciniatis.    Siam.  5 
distincta,  quprum  4  ad  basin  per  paria  anita.    Anthera 
.  siroplicesi  aequales,  trigonee,  uniloculares.    Stylus  nuUus. 

Ftos  FCEic  CaL  minimus,  5-dentatus,  caducus*  Car.  5- 
petfUy  patentissima.  Siybis  1>  breyis,  trigonu^.  Stigma 
lobatum^  Ovarium  inferum,  lO-sulcatuin,  basi  torulosum. 
jfhictm:  Bacca  maxima^  elongata,  l(K>angttlata»  $ulcata» 
Gortice  ctrnoso^  $-k>C)ilari£^  polysperma.  Semma  com- 
pressat  ^ubrotundo-cuneata,  in  loculo  singula  aerie  dis- 
posito.  IntegttmeQtum  duplw;  eas&  lon^tudinaliter 
jGibrosuiQ ;  int,  prustaceaoiy  fusco-oUvnceum* 
(The  following  account  of  tbe  specim  was  drawii  up  from 

the  U?iiig  {riant  in  the  Ulmd  pf  Zapasibar*  p^ar  th^  IS^st 

Coafft  of  Africa  iq  Augupty  18^40 

Plawva  MAflcui^,  Baduf  pvostrata,  digiti  eraesili^  eainoea* 
irregiilariter  genioalata,  Gmdis  perennis,  infeme  lignoso% 
exterae  suberotus  in  planta  juniorf:  diameim  d*4i 
pollicaris,  soandeas.  Rami  dongati,  50  ad  100  pedes 
longt,  flagellilbrmes,  infeme  teretes,  sup^rne  angaliiti»  laBte 
inrides,  glabri.  JMia  regii}ariter  pedata,  longe«petiolata| 
feliolia  oblopgo^vaitis  subsessilibus^  acuminatis^  ntrinqqe 
attenuatb  dentato-repandis  aut  laciniatis,  iii¥olttti% 
madio  latioribus,  8^  polUoes  longis,  3  polUces  lati% 
iateralibua  minoribus  basi  extus  aurieulatis,  omnibiis 
nervosis,  supra  viridibus  lucidis  utrinqoe  glabris,  ^itua 
pallidiorSbus,  glbot^punctatisi  nervis  pnherulis^  soabriaa* 
culis.  StipulOf  oorpuscttlum  peduncnlatam  ex  axSlk 
petiolorom  cirrho  oppositum,  ooneavum,  pubescens. 
Petiokis  communis  tores,  sQpra  sulcatus,  longitudine 
foliorum,  glaber.  GrrM  e  basi  petLolormn  laterales, 
bipedales  ot  ultra,  bipartiti,  varie  torti,  glabri,  d^mum 
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camcMri,  Pedmnaditi  axillaris,  tetes,  8-10  polUearig,  sub- 
aaperus*  Pediedii  tenninales,  brevet,  uniflori :  braetooUB 
ad  bftsin  pediodlorojii,  sobpetiolate,  eubrotnndaUB^  pro- 
funde  serratse,  pubescentes.  Florei  racemosL  Calyx^ 
laciniis  erectis,  serratis,  pulverulento-pubescentibasy 
cum  corolla  deciduis.  PdeJa  purpurascentia,  ad  basin 
calycis  laciniarum  inserta,  oblonga  infeme  attenuata, 
lineis  viridibus  notata,  crassiuscula,  extus  pubescentia 
intus  papulosa,  apice  fimbriato  laciniata:  Siandna  5: 
FUameMta  brevia,  basi  sobgibbosa,  purporaa.  Anih&rm 
.  6,  distinctee,  erectae,  crassce^  virides,  basi  ^>iceqae  punctis 
roaeis  adq>ersa.  PfUkn  oblongum,  lioea  media  longi* 
tudinali  notatum. 

Planta  FosMiNEA.  Eodixy  CauKsj  jRomt,  SHpuloj  Petiolij 
Chrhij  nt  in  planta  mascula.  Mores  axillares,  solitariL 
CaL  miDimus,  purpareus,  caducos.  Corotta  patentissima, 
mari  similis*  Stylui  brevis,  subtrigonus,  exsertus.  Stigma 
subcapitatam,  3-6-lobatum,  palUde  yirescens,  puncds 
crystallinis  tectum.  Ovarium  attenuatum,  lOnsulcatum, 
yiride,  verrucosuniy  basi  torulosum.  Fructus  maximus, 
camosus.  Distepimenia  filamevtosa  Semina  pollicem 
lata^  compressa,  orbiculata,  subretus%  oleosa,  esculenta. 
In  statu  germinationis  Cotyledones  planse,  brevissimae, 
flavesoentes :  PhoMda  maxima,  pubescens :  nuHcuBs  fili- 
formibus  pubescentibus. 

Tab*  LXXXL  Telfiiiria  pedata.  lig.  1,  Female  flower. 
Fig*  %  Pbtil,  after  tbe  petaU  bave  fidlen  away,  to  show 
the  triangular  short  style  and  the  large  lobed  stigma* 
Pig.  4,  Transverse  section  of  the  germen,  showing  the 
six  cells* 

Tab*  LXXXII*  Pig.  1,  Bud  of  a  male  flower.  Pig.  fi,  Vimt 
of  the  same,  with  the  cal*  s^m^ts  expanded,  and  tha 
unop^ied  petals  i^pearing*  Pig.  S,  Cal.  of  do*  and  s 
single  petal  to  show  the  insertion  of  the  latter  t«*iiat.  jim 
Pig.  4,  Tube  of  the  calyx  widi  stamens.  Pig.  5,  Tube 
laid  open,  to  show  more  particularly  the  insertion  of  the 
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stamens.  Fig.  6,  Side  view  of  a  stamen.  Fig.  7,  Back 
view  of  do.  Fig.  8,  Grain  of  pollen : — ^more  or  less  mag- 
nified.    Fig.  9,  Seed  in  a  state  of  germination : — not  size. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLANT,  KNOWN  AT  THE  ISLE  OF 
FRANCE  UNDER  THE  fcOMMON  NABfE  OF  LIANE  LEJO- 
LIFF  {TBLFAJRIA  FED  AT  A:)  BY  ML  JEAN  VINCENT, 
ADVOCATE. 

M.  Lejolifl^  of  St  Malo^  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  undertook 
in  the  year  1807,  a  voyage  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
whence  he  brought  the  seeds  of  a  plant,  hitherto  unknown 
in  this  Island.  These  vegetated  quickly;  but  their  flowers 
not  setting,  the  hopes  which  several  colonists  had  enter- 
tained of  cultivating  this  new  esculent,  were  disappointed. 

The  only  individual  plant  in  this  town,  blossomed  in  the 
second  year,  but  all  its  flowers  proved  male ;  while  a  small 
number  of  barren  fruits,  produced  by  some  female  plants  at 
Wilhelm's  Plain,  contained  seeds,  whose  perisperm  was  en- 
tirely hollow;  thus  incontestably  proving  the  dioecious 
nature  of  the  species. 

A  hurricane  destroyed  all  the  plants  in  the  third  year. 
The  loss  of  this  valuable  vegetable  caused  the  more  r^ret, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it;  no  one  knowing 
either  its  name  or  the  spot  whence  it  was  originally  ob- 
tained. Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
introduced  anew. 

I  had  communicated  my  notes  on  this  curious  CucurbiiOr 
ceous  plant  to  my  friends,  M.  M.  Helsinberg  and  Bojer,  two 
German  Naturalists;  who  vainly  sought  for  it  in  their 
earlier  excursions  to  Madagascar.  Captain  Owen,  to  whom 
I  abo  mentioned  it,  when  he  first  visited  Mauritius,  and  who 
was  Commandant  of  the  Expedition  for  exploring  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  was  equally  unsuccessfliL  He,  however, 
took  on  board  his  vessel  the  unfortunate  Helsinberg,  to 
whom  I  renewed  my  solicitations.  At  the  same  time,  M. 
Bojer  embarked  in  the  Andromache,  commanded  by  Com- 
mojiore  Nourse^   an  officer  whose    kindness  and  friendly 
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attentions  have  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
This  voyage  had  very  fatal  results ;  a  fever  attacked  most  of 
the  individuals  of  the  Expedition,  Commodore  Nourse  anfong 
the  number,  and  M«  Bojer  was  the  only  person  who  re- 
covered. His  valuable  coUections  were,  however,  lost,  for 
want  of  necessary  care; — those  from  Madagascar,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Maronvoai,  from  Zanzibar,  Femba  and  Mom- 
base,  all  perished.  But  at  length  he  obtained  seeds,  in  a 
good  state,  of  the  much*desired  Cucurintaceous  plant,  which 
be  gathered  at  Zanzibar,  where  it  is  cultivated. 

The  seeds  brought  home  by  M.  Bojer  were  distributed  to 
more  than  forty  persons,  but  only  five  female  plants  appeared 
among  their  produce.  The  one  grown  at  R^duit,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Governor,  bore  about  a  dozen 
fruits,  which  did  not,  however,  attain  to  so  large  a  size  as 
what  were  seen  at  Zanzibar.  The  number  of  male  plants 
was  much  more  considerable  than  of  female  ones.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  received  much  advice  'on 
the  subject  of  the  culture  of  this  vegetable :  *  but  as  its  pro- 
duce is  not  so  large  and  immediate  as  they  would  desire,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  spite  of  its  great  utility,  some  time 
will  elapse  ere  it  is  generally  grown.  Every  fruit,  weighing 
about  60  lbs.,  bears  from  200  to  800  seeds,  each  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  3  or  4  lines  thick.  The  net  produce  of  each 
fruit  may  therefore  average  50  lbs.  weight  of  kernels,  and 
yield  8  lbs.  of  excellent  oil. 

The  kernels  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  were  much  used  on 
board  the  Andromache,  both  raw  and  prepared  in  various  ways. 

The  plant  comes  from  the  interior  of  Africa :  it  has  been 
recognized  by  many  negroes,  who  call  it  in  their  own 
language  Soualv-Konimi.  When  growing  within  reach  of 
trees,  it  climbs,  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  highest. 
Like  other  CucurbitacecBy  it  seems  to  prefer  a  light  soil,  and* 
the  vicinity  of  water.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greater  advan- 
tage from  its  culture,  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  the  e£Pect 
of  grafting  the  male  stems  upon  the  female  ones,  and  vice- 
versa;  a  female  plant,  fecundated  by  M.  Bojer,  produced 
fruit  at  Petite  Riviere. 
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Tbe  0DI7  fenafe  stem  wfakh  gi^w  id  the  garden  of  St 
Miixnt^  near  the  town  of  St.  Loii%  hofing  flowered  earHer 
tfaaA  flome  male  ones  thai  weie  in  the  same  place^  IL  Bcjer 
toadied  it  wilh  the  poUen  of  a  Qomrdt  {Qiraumimt)  but  the 
prodoce  was  macsh  smaller  than  the  firmta  which  had  been 
seen  at  Zaosibar,  being  only  16  inches  kmg  and  8  inches  in 
diameters  it  oontained  184  exeellent  kemdb^  similar  to  the 
beet  giown  in  its  natiTO  country. 

The  palp  of  tbe  fruit  was  exeessirdiy  bitter,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  when  only  applied  to  the  tongne,  it  caused  me 
a  violent  headache,  which  lasted  six  or  seven  hoars,  and 
resemUed  what  I  had  eocperienoed  after  tasting  the  bulb  of 
a  new  kind  of  ImM,  {Dio§oarta.)  The  bitterness  that  per- 
vaded my  whole  month  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  it  fay 
rincing  with  dear  water^  and  lasted  till  dinner^^time^  (fi,  f.  m.) 
tfaoogh  I  had  tasted  it  at  8  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

This  intense  and  disagreeable  flavour,  with  the  novelty  of 
the  fruit  in  which  it  resides,  determined  me  to  recjuest  M. 
Delisse,  an  able  chemist^  to  undertake  its  analystB;  and  1 
anxiously  expect  the  result. 

M.  Bcjer  intends  to  sow  some  of  the  fresh  seeds,  and  to 
oontinne  the  fecnndation  of  the  female  flowers  which  they 
may  produce,  with  the  pollen  of  the  Qaitrd,  (GftrotsRoa,)  in 
order  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  produce  of  this  hybrid  frndi* 
flcation :  he  will  also  attempt  the  impregnation  of  the  fertile 
blossoms  of  the  Gfotot^  with  the  pollen  of  this  new  fiaM,  and 
make  known  his  observations* 

The  lAeme  L^joUff  has  since  produced  perfect  flowen  and 
fruit  at  Bois  Cb^iy^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Tdfidr.  \ 
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[TAB.  LXXXm] 

METHOD  OP  PRESERVING  THE  FLESHY  FUNGI 
{AQARICUSj  BOLETUS,  &c)  FOR  THE  HER^ 
BARIUM,— By  Mr.  F.  J.  Klotzsch. 


Thb  •importanod  of  &  Borhu  Siccus  to  the  BoCamtt^  i§  too 
antvenalljr  acknowledged  to  render  it  necessary  fer  me  to 
dweO  upon  that  robject.  Without  it,  almost  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  systematic  Botany.  Henee  it  is  we  find 
that  the  JPumgi  have  been  so  mnch  nejg^ected  as  to  be  the 
opprobrium  of  the  science:  for  it  has  been  considened 
wsroely  possible  to  preserve  Acm  in  a  snch  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  of  service  after'  they  are  committed  to  the 
Hofftas  IXccus.  In  England,  especially^  the  Herbaria  are 
lamentably  defident  in  this  singular,  varied,  and  intereating 
tribe  of  vegetables;  and  the  species  that  abound  so  much 
m  the  Torrid  Zone^  are  left  by  collectors  to  that  slate  of  decay 
to  which  they  so  naturally,  and  almost  proverUally,  hasten. 

I  am  not  without  hope^  then,  that  a  method  I  have  for 
some  timC)  and  suocessftdly,  practised  in  Germany^  niay  be 
scoeptable  to  the  Botanists  of  this  country,  and  be  a  means 
of  tendering  this  department  of  her  Flora  more  complete 
Aan  is  at  present  the  case. 

A  few  years  since,  M«  Ludensdorff  made  known  to  us  a 
plan  for  preparing  the  Neshjf  Rtngi;  namely,  by  boiling 
them  in  mutton-fiit,  (which  thus  filled  their  pores  and  cells, 
snd  penetrated  the  very  substance^)  and  then  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  varnish :  but  neither  did  this  preserve  the  CfAoat 
nor  the  form;  and  the  operation,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one,  nor  firee  from  trouUe:  add  ta 
which,  fliey  required  a  vast  deal  of  space  in  the  cabinet,  piLr* 
ticolarly  if  placed  in  an  advantageous  and  convenient  pcHut 
of  view. 

The  method  I  have  adopted,  by  which  the  Agarks  and 
Bokti  may  have  their  characters  preserved  and  be  fit  for 
egaminiition  in  the  Herbarium,  is  as  follows :— * 
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With  a  delicate  scymetar-shaped  kmfe^  or  scalpel,  sach  as 
is  found  in  a  surgeon's  instrument-case,  I  make  a  double 
vertical  section,  through  the  middle,  from  the  top  of  the  pileos 
to  the  base  of  the  stipes,  so  as  to  remove  a  slice,  (t  83,  / 
€U  o.)  This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  shows  the  vertical  out- 
line of  the  whole  Fungus,  the  internal  nature  of  its  stipes, 
whether  hollow,  or  spongy,  or  solid,  the  thickness  of  the 
pileus,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gills,  wheth^  equal  or  un- 
equal in  length,  decurrent  upon  the  stipes,  or  otherwises,  &c 
There  will  then  remain  the  two  ddes  or  (nearly)  halves  of  the 
Fungugf  {LBSj/.b.  &  b.)  which  each  in  itself  ^ves  a  correct 
idea,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  of  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  plant  But  before  we  proceed  to  dry  themy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  stipes  from  the  pUeusj  and,  fit>m  the 
latter,  to  scrape  out  the  fleshy  lamelltB  or  giUs,  if  an  Agdric; 
or  the  tubes  of  the  Boletus*  We  have  thus  the  Fumgus 
divided  into  5  portions;  a  central  thin  slice,  2  (nearly)  halves 
of  the  stipes,  and  the  same  sections  of  the  pileus : — these, 
after  being  a  little  exposed  to  the  air,  that  they  may  part 
with  some  of  their  moisture,  but  not  so  long  that  they  shrivel, 
are  to  be  placed  between  dry  blotting  paper,  and  subjected 
to  pressure  as  other  plants;  the  papers  being  changed  daily 
till  the  specimens  are  perfectly  dry.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  central  portion,  or  slice,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  stipes, 
are  to  be  fastened  upon  white  paper,  together  with  the 
respective  halves  of  the  pileus  upon  the  top  of  the  latter,  in 
their  original  position.  Here  will  thus  be  three  sections; 
from  which  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  plant  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  voha  and  anmulusy  of  such  species  as  possess 
them,  must  be  retained* 

With  care^  even  the  most  fugacious  species,  such  as  Agarir 
ens  fimetariuSy  ovatus,  &a  may  be  very  well  preserved,  ac- 
cording to  this  method. 

Some  of  the  smaller  and  less  fleshy  kinds  will  not  require 
to  have  the  lamelbe  removed,  such  as  AgaricusJUipeSy  s^nsuts, 
gakriculatus,  &c 

In  collecting  fleshy  Fungiy  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  too  old  and  absolutely  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or 
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too  moch  infested  with  the  lanrs  of  insects.  When  this 
latter  is  the. case,  some  oil  of  turpentine  poured  over  them 
will  either  drive  them  rapidly  from  their  boles,  or  destroy 
them.  Species  with  a  clammy  viscid  pileus  it  is  better  to  ex- 
pose to  a  dry  air,  or  the  heat  of  a  fire,  before  being  placed  in 
the  papers.    « 

The  separate  parts  of  the  Grenera  Phallus  and  Clathrus  I  fill 
with  cotton :  I  keep  them  for  a  time  exposed  to  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  then,  after  removing  the  cotton,  subject  them  to 
pressure.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  large  tremelloid 
Peziz4B. 

F.  J.  Klotzsch. 

Tab.  LXXXIII.  Fig.  A.  represents  a  Boletus  cut  through 
according  to  the  above  method :  a.  a.  the  central  portion 
or  section :  &  6.  b,  the  two  lateral  portions  or  sections. 
B.  an  Agaric :  a.  cu  the  central  section :  b.  b.  b.  the  two 
lateral  sections. 


I  have  witnessed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  whole  of  the 
above  process  for  drying  the  fleshy  Fungi,  and  have  now 
many  species  preserved  in  my  Herbarium  according  to  this 

'  method.     Not  only  is  the  outline  of  the  Fungus  thus  retained, 

and,  in  most  instances,  the  essential  distinguishing  character ; 

I  but  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that,  from  the  specimens 

containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  fleshy  matter,  they  are  infinitely 
less  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  than  if  the  whole 
Fungus  were  submitted  to  pressure.  In  order  to  protect  my 
Herbarium  in  general,  as  much  as  possible,  from  these 
troublesome  visitors,  I  wash  (with  a  camel-hair  pencil)  or 
sprinkle  such  specimens  as  are  most  subject  to  them,  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  which  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  finely  pounded 

I  corrosive  sublimate.     It  is  true  that  this  substance  is  not 

dissolved  in  the  oil,  but  by  shaking  the  bottle  before  using 
it,  it  is  difiiised  throughout:  and  by  the  penetrating  and  subtle 
nature  of  the  fluid,  it  is  widely  spread  over  the  specimen  so 
treated,  and  remains  to  protect  the  plant  after  the  oil  has 
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•taporated  Spirit  of  wine  extHM^ti  the  colour  from  the 
plant,  and  soils  the  paper  on  which  the  latter  is  fastened^  aa 
I  have  ascertained  by  experience.-*«J31 


[TAB.  LXXXIV.  LXXXV.] 

ON  TWO  ALLIED  SPECIES  OF  THELBPHORA, 

FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


The  Exotic  Fungi  have  seldom  engaged  the  attention  of 
Botanical  collectors:  comparatively  few  are  found  in  our 
Herbaria,  and  those  few  are  by  no  means  well  described,  if 
they  are  described  at  all.  I  am  perhaps  myself  chargeable 
with  having  given  too  short  descriptions  of  the  Fungi  of  M. 
de  Humboldt's  collection,  published  |n  Kunth's  Synopsis 
Pbmiarum  JEquinocLf  and  subsequently  in  Humboldt's  and 
Kunth's  Nova  Genera  PL  JEq.;  in  consequence  of  which. 
Professor  Kunze,  the  well-known  Mycologist  of  Leipzig,  has 
applied  the  name  of  'nd^hora  badia,'  miAi,  to  a  very  different 
species,  which  he  has  commjunicated  to  my  *  friend  M. 
Klotzsch,  and  which  now  lies  before  me.  I  shall  describe  and 
figure  the  two:  for  although  the  &rmer  is. represented  by  Mr. 
Kunth  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Nova  Genera  PL  JEq. 
there  are  but  few  persons  who  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting so  rare  and  costly  a  work. 

THELEPHOEA*    EhrK 

Hymenium  cum  pileo  homogeneum  et  concretum,  papillis 
subrotundis  obtusis  sparsis  obsitum  vel  omniho  Iseve,  un- 
dique  ascigerum.  Asci  subimmersi,  tenues,  raro  obsoled. 
Stipes  rarissimus.  Pikus  Coriaceus,  persistens,  rarius 
regularis,  contextu  floccoso-fibroso.  Felum  nullum.  FHes. 

DIV.  APUS. 
1.  Thelephora  badia  ;  pileo  dimidiato  sessili  robusto  coriaceo 
badio  tomentoso  marginato,  zonis  glabris  nigrls,  pagina 
inferior!   laevi    carneo-glauco.    Klotzsch,    MS&      (Tab« 
LXXXIV.) 
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TbeIq>hora  badia.  HboL  ufKunA'$  Sym.  v.  I.  p.  18.  Humb. 
ei  Ktmihj  Nov.  Gen.  PL  JEq.y.  6.  p.  78.  t  628. 

Hab.  In  ripa  fliuninis  Magdalenaei  prope  Mooapox ;  regno 
NoTo-GranatensL  HumbML. 

Pikus  magnitudine  variat,  3-5  undas  longus,  ad  4  ancias 
Utus,  flabelliformis,  lobatus,  planiasculus  vel  etiam  de- 
pressos,  totus  tomentoso-hirsutus^  subfloccosus,  etiam  ad 
marginem  hirsutus,  intense  badius,  lineis  depressis  magis 
minusve  profundis,  distincte  et  pulcherrime  zonatus, 
interdum  nigris,  glabris.  SfAstantia  crassiuscala,  cor>- 
acea.  Subtus  omnino  lasvis  atque  glaber  est  hie  fiingost 
colore  hepatico-cinerascens. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  described  species  of  T%elephora 
which  at  all  approaches  the  present,  except  it  be  the  Thele- 
phora  OstreOj  a  native  of  Java,  described  and  figured  by 
Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Ada  Academim^ 
p.  13.  t.  2^  but  that  di£Pers  not  only  in  the  colour,  but  also 
in  the  texture,  which  is  as  thin  as  in  the  following  species. 

Fig.  If  SecUon  of  the  Fungns,  seen  from  beneath: — slightly 
nuignified. 


8.  Thelephora  Kunzii;  pileo  dimidiato  sessili,  coriaceo  mem- 
branaceo  tenui  rigido  fragili,  fusco  sericeo-velatino  mar- 
ginato  zonis  minutis  concoloribus,  1^2  unc  lato,  1^  unc 
longo,  subtus  pruinoso  ferrugineo.  Klotzschj  MSS.  (Tab. 
EXXXV.) 

Thelephora  badia.  Kunze  in  Weig.  exs.  Turin,  (non  HwA.) 

Hab.    E  Surinamo  communicavit  Prof.  Kunze. 

Parva  et  pulcherrima  species,  2  uncias  longa,  2-3  uncias  lata. 
Pileus  depressus,  ferrugineus,  nitidus,  sub  lente  obscure 
floccosus,  pilis  arete  appressis  fere  adglutinatis,  tenuiter 
zonatus.  Substantia  membranaceo-chartacea,  undulata; 
subtus  glaber,  rufescens.     Color  ochraceus. 

From  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  TAefe- 
phora  differs  from  the  preceding  in  size,  colour,  and  espe* 
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daily  in  the  texture  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pUeus,  which 
is  glossy  and  velvety,  rather  than  truly  hairy,  with  obsolete 
closely  placed  zones. 

Fiff.  I,  Portion  of  the  upper-side,  and  Jig.  2,  Portion  of  the 
under-side : — ^slightly  tnagnified. 


[TAB.  LXXXVI.] 

SIMBLUM  PERlPHjRAGMOIDES. 

CayPT.  FuNOi.    Ord«  Angiooastjres;  ^ee^,  Fifies.    Subord. 

PHALLaiDEJE.   !¥. 


Gen.  Char.t-^Simblum.'  KloizschyMSS^  Volva  sessiUs,  radi- 
culosa,  rgtundata,  receptaculum  includens,  in  2-3  parU- 
bus  iuasqualibus  rumpens.  Receptaculum  amplum,  sub- 
globosum,  cum  stipite  contiguum  et  concretum,  liquorem 
mucosum  continens,  massa  farihacea  sporidifera  intermixta. 
Stipes  dein  fistulosus,  a  volva  distinctus,  lacunosus,  striatus, 
integer,  in  capitulum  hemisphaericum  e  ramis  cancellato- 
anastomosantibus,  crispis,  obliquis  confluens. — ^Genus 
inter  PhaUoSf  Lyswros^  et  CtoMrM  medium.  Nomen  ab 
r4f</8X«9y  Jbvus* 

Simblnm  penphragmoides.  Kbtzsch,  MSS.  (Tab.  LXXXVI.) 

Hab.  Apud  terram,  ad  ^  Bois  Ch^ry "  Insulse  MauritiL 
Da.  Teffair. 

Volva  albida,  vaginata,  3-4-fida.    SHpes  S-4  uncias  longus,  2 
uncias  latus,  valde  cellulosus,  mucosus,  fistulosus,  striatus^ 
flavescens,  capitulo  seu  receptaculo  terminatus.     Recep- 
taculum hemisphsericum  fere  globosum,  canc^Uatum,  are- 
olis  peutagonis  ad  margines  pulcherrime  crispatis.    Sp(h 
ridia  pulposa,  atro-virescentia.  Klotzsch. 
This  remarkable  plant  was  discovered  at  Bois  Ch^ry  in 
the  Mauritius,  and  an  excellent  coloured  drawing,  made  on 
the  spot,  together  with  specimens  both  dried  and  preserved 
in  spirits,  were  obligingly  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Charles  Telfair. 
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It  was  only  seen  in  the  advanced-state  in  which  it  is  here  repre- 
sented, when  the  vohc^  which  sends  down  two  or  three 
rather  stoat  fibrous  radicles  from  its  lower  extremity,  had 
burst  at  the  upper  into  3  unequal  lobes ;  and  the  stipes  and 
receptacle  had  attained  to  a  height  of  3-4  inches,  both  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  remarkably  delicate  cellular  texture, 
hollow  in  the  middle*  The  receptacle  or  pikus  had  so  much 
the  appearance  of  a  honey-comb  as  to  suggest  the  generic 
name.  The  cells  were  filled  with  gelatinous,  dark-green 
sporidia :  but  in  the  spirits  the  sporidia  were  washed  out,  and 
the  whole  pileus  was  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous  texture,  and 
cancellated,  as  represented  at  fig.  2,  the  edges  of  the  bars 
regularly  crisped.     The  plant  yielded  a  powerful  smell. 

Tab.LXXXVI.  Simblum  periphragmoides.  jPi^.  1,1,  Plants: 
— natural  size*  Fig.  2,  Portion  of  the  receptacle,  (free 
from  seeds) : — magnified. 


[TAB.  LXXXVIL] 

MYONIMA  MULTIFLORA. 

Tetrandbia  Monogtnia.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacejb. 


Gen.  Char.-^Myon]MA.  Camm.  CaL  tubus  globosus,  lim- 
bus  minimus,  obtuse  8-  (4-)  dentatus.  Cor.  tubo  brevi, 
limbo  obtuse  4-partito.  Stxim.  4,  filamentis  brevibus,  an- 
tberis  oblongis  exsertis.  Stigmata  4,  linearia,  brevia, 
crassiuscula,  approximata  (vix  semper?)  fere  concreta. 
Beuxa  globosa  non  coronata,  4-pyrena,  pyrenis  monosper- 
mis,  cami  adhserentibus.  Semina  meniscoideo-umbilicata, 
medio  affixa.  ^i!&ttm6n  camosum.  JEJmiryadorsalis,  erectus, 
radicula  infera  teretiuscula,  cotyled.  cordatis  obtusis.  DC. 

Myonima  mtiltiflora;  foliis  subsessilibus  basi  subcordatis 
ovato-oblongis  acutis  supra  nitidis  nervoso-reticulatis, 
subtus  venosis,  corymfais  terminalilfus.  DC.  (Tab. 
LXXXVIL  A.)  « Rich,  in  Mem.  &c.  H.  N.  Par. 
V.  5.  p.  132."  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  4.  p.  463. — Myonima 
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grmndifloni.  Bqfer^  MSS. — ^Ixora  parriflonu  Zjom.  JBL  t 
66.  y!  2.  (figura  mala.) — ^Ixora  micrantha.  Boem,  et  Sch. 
Sjftt  FegeL  v.  S.  p.  179. — Faramea  corymbosa.  Sieb.  JPL 
MauriL  n.  62,  (non  AubL) 

Hab.    In  Insula  ManritiL 

Fhtiex:  Samiteretesj  rugosi,  cinereo-fbsci;  juniores  leeves. 
FoSa  opposita,  breve  petiolataoblonga,  acntiascula,  supeme 
snblatiora,  infeme  magis  minusve  cordata,  integerrima, 
coriacea,  sapra  intense  viridia,  subtus  pallidiora.  SHpuUt 
caducae,  et  in  meis  examplaribus  absunt.  Coryndms  tei^ 
minalis,  multiflonis.  Pedunculi  pedicelliqae  purparei,  gla- 
brL  CaL  minntus,  4-dentatus«  Corolla  rotata,  alba :  tubo 
brevi,  ad  orem  ciliato,  limbo  quadripartito ;  laciniis  pa- 
tentibos,  oblongis,  retusis,  glabris.  Siamina  4,  ad  basin 
laciniarum  inserta  et  cum  iis  alterna:  JFltZtmiefifo  brevia : 
Antherm  oblongse.  Germtn  inferum,  globosum,  glabrum, 
laeve:  Stylus  exsertus:  Stigma  4-fidum.  Bacca  tetrapy- 
rena.    Semen  et  Embryo  at  in  charactere  generico. 

Professor  Bojer  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  beautiful  drawing,  by  Miss  Baigrie,  of  this  plant,  could 
not   have    been   aware  that  it  was  the   itf.  mxHULflora  of 
Richard,  and  of  De  CandoUe^  for  it  has  been  but  very  re- 
cently published  by  those  authors  under  that  name:   nor 
could  I  have  made  myself  certain^  of  the  synonym,  were  it  not 
for  Sieber*6  specimens,  above  quoted,  in  his  ^  Herbariwn 
Mataitianum.^'     There  are^  indeed,  some  points  in  which 
our    figure  does    not   quite  accord  with  the   description, 
such  as  the  absence  of  reticulation  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves,  (which  probably  is  much  less  apparent  in  the  recent 
plant,)  and  the  patent  stigmas;  but  nothing  more  than  what 
may  be  accounted  for  by  our  drawing  being  made  from  the 
living  individual,  while  the  descriptions  were  probably  drawn 
up  from  dried  ones. 

Tab.  LXXXVII.  Myonima  multiflora.  Fig*  1,  Flower. 
Fig.  2,  Corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  3,  Pistil  and  calyx.  Fig. 
4,  Section  of  a  berry.  Fig.  5,  Seed.  Fig.  6,  Embryo: — 
magnified. 
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[TAB.  LXXXVIIL] 

NORONHIA  EMARGINATA. 

DiANDBiA  MoKOGTMiA.    Nat  Ord*  Oleine^ 


Gur.  Char.-— NoRONHiA.  Siadtman.  CaL  minimus,  4-fidiu« 
Cor.  globulosa,  crassa,  profunde  4-fida.  Siam :  jintherm 
2f  iu  fundo  corollas  et  subctanCia  reconditse*  Ovarium 
minimum,  conicum,  biloculare,  4-8permum«  StyhtM  0. 
Drupa  oblonga  (seu  rotundata,  Bqjer) :  Nvcleus  bOocu- 
cnlaris;  teMa  solida.  Semm  onicum,  crassum,  radicula 
snpera :  Cotykdones  crassae,  absque  perispermo,  hypogeae. 
— *Arbuscula.  FoHa  opposita,  cfaartacea.  Fkru  racemosi, 
axillares.  Hue  referendum  Okam  enutrginatam  delinea- 
tam  in  Illustr.  Generum  D«  Lamarck.  Multis  characteribus 
proprii  sui  generis,  forma  corollas,  situs  staminum  et  prae- 
cipne  indole  seminis.  P.  7%.  Nov.  Gen.  Ma4ag»  p*  8- 

Noronhia  emarginata.  (Tab.  LXXXVIII.)  Pair,  in  New. 
Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat — N.  chartacea.  Stadtm.  MSS.  (fide 
D.  Prof.  Bojer.)— N.  Binia.  «  P.  Th.  in  Bern.  CoO. 
p.  201."  Boem.  et  Sch.  Sjfst.  VegeL  v.  1.  p.  72.— Olea 
emarginata.  JLam.  EncyeL  v.  4.  p.  545.  lUtutr.  t  S./i  2. 
Boem.  et  Sch.  SyeL  Veget.  v.  1.  p.  70. 

Hab.  In  Insula  Madagascar,  ubi  CL  Bojer  leg^t,  ad  mar- 
gines  sylvarum,  in  ora  orientalL— In  Mauritii  insula  cult. 
^  Ponay  des  Indee*^  Ipcolarum.  Ft  Apr.  (Z).  Prqf. 
Bqfer.) 

Arbor  20^0  pedalis ;  trunco  erecto,  intus  albo ;  extus  cortlce 
cinereo  laevi  crasso  tecto.  Bami  alterni,  patentes,  cinera- 
scentes ;  juniores  colorati,  glabri.  Folia  majuscula,  obo- 
vato-oblonga,  coriacea,  crassa,  gtaberrima,  integerrima, 
margine  revoluta,  apice  emarginata.  Petioli  crassi,  breves, 
lignosi.  Bacemi  terrainales  et  laterales,  non  raro  oppositi, 
pedicellis  oppositis  basi  bracteatts,  braeteis  lato-subulatis. 
CaL  4-partitm,  parvus,  persistens.  Corolla  ochroleuca, 
globose,  camosa,  4-fida.    An^er^  2,  subsessiles,  lato-ob- 
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longas.  Germm  parvam,  ovatum,  glabrum:  Stylus  per- 
brevis;  Sf^ma  capitato-truncatum.  Z)rtipa  nunc  oblonga, 
ilunc  subglobosa,  atro-viridis.  jVkr^ida,  ov^ta,  acuta. 
Semina  ovato-cuneata.    Bqfer^  MSS. 

Of  this  plant,  likewise,  I  am  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
Miss  Baigrie  for  the  drawing,  and  to  Professor  Bojer  for 
specimens  and  a  description.  The  embryo,  .as  here  repre- 
sented, seems  to  be  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Ofeo,  with 
which  some  botanists  are  disposed  to  unite  this  plant,  but  from 
which,  in  other  respects,  it  appears  very,  distinct 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  alone,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  Mauritius,  where  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  esculent. 

Tab.  LXXXVIII.  Noronhia  emargmata.  Fig*  1,  Calyx 
and  pistil.  Fig.  2,  Corolla  laid  open.  Fig.  3,  Drupe. 
Fig.  4,  Section  of  the  pulp  to  show  the  nut.  Ftg.  5, 
Section  of  the  nut,  to  show  the  seed.  Fig.  6,  Seed.  F^. 
7,  Embryo  with  the  cotyledons  spread  open  :• 


[TAB.  LXXXIX-XCV.] 

ACCOUNT 

OP  AH 

EXCURSION  FROM  LIMA  TO  PASCO, 

WITH 

Observations  upon  the  CUmatef  particularly  in  rrferencs  tp 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Country;  in  a  LMer  from  Alexander 
Crucksuanks,  Esq.  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Lisi  of  some  qf 
the  Plants  Jbund  during  that  Excursion. 


Edinburgh,  Nov.  25th,  1830. 
To  Dr.  Hooker. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  wish  you  ex- 
pressed when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Glasgow, 
I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  trip  fix>m  Lima 
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to  Pasco,  prefaced  by  some  general  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Chili  and  the  western  side  of  Peru.  By  bringing 
into  one  view  a  number  of  facts  connected  with  the  latter 
subject,  some  useful  hints  may  be  derived  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants  from  that  part  of  the  world ;  many  species  from 
thence  being  now  common  in  our  collections,^  and  the  number 
is  constantly  increasing,  but  their  treatment  is  not  always 
consistent  with  their  natural  habits.  At  the  same  time,  as 
it  is  probable  that  the  western  side  of  South  America  will  be 
more  frequently  vbited  by  Europasan  Botanists  than  formerly,  it 
be(x>me$  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  exploring  the  different  districts,  especially  where 
there  is  so  much  difficulty,  at  certain  seasons,  in  travelling 
from  one  point  to  another.  For  want  of  previous  informar 
tion  on  this  head,  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  by 
collectors  arriving  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  when 
scarcely  a  plant  was  to  be  found  in  flower,  and  the  weather 
would  not  allow  of  travelling  in  the  interior.  In  the  account 
of  the  road  to  Pasco,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  country  that  produced  the  few  plants  I  was  able 
to  collect  for  you ;  but  you  are  aware,  that  I  was  in  very  bad 
health  during  my  stay  in  Peru,  and  my  observations  were 
necessarily  very  limited.  • 

Chili,  and  that  part  of  Peru  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from 
their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure,  o£br  an 
interesting  field  for  studjring  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegeta^ 
tioD.     The  two  countries  present  a  line  of  coast,  extending 
firom  40^  of  South  latitude,  to  within  a  few  d^rees  of  the 
Equator;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction 
almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  surface  of  the  inter- 
mediate eountry  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges 
of  mountains,  diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the 
CordOlenu      These  mountains    are  intersected    by  vallies 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  great  chain,  and  consequently 
varying  little  from  due  east  and  west,   so  that,  while  the 
coast  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  laws  that  regulate 
climate  according  to  the  difference  of  latitude  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,   the   vaUies  afford  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
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effects  of  difference  of  altitade  in  the  same  latitude^  from  the 
sea-shore,  to  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  chain,  or  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  the  Great  Wall 
of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  power&l  influence  on  the  climate  ci 
the  tract  of  country  under  consideration;  the  great  atmos- 
pheric current,  which,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
flows  to  the  north  or  south,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
continent,  is  affected  by  many  local  causes  that  giv6  rise  to 
variable  winds,  is  here  maintained  in  its  original  direction  by 
the  influence  of  this  elevated  barrier.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  a  southerly  wind  prevails  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  summer  it  frequently  blows  with  great 
violence  on  the  coast  of  Chili;  but  it  always  brings  a  dear 
sky ;  it  gradually  moderates  towards  the  north,  and  is  only 
a  light  breeze  when  it  reaches  the  coast  of  Peru.  At  the 
season  when  the  sun  approaches  the  Northern  Tropfc,  the 
force  of  the  south  wind  abates,  and  gales  are  experienced 
from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  accompanied  by  rain. 
The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is  about  five 
months,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  south  of  Chili  the  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  fall  at 
short  intervab  throughout  the  winter,  which  is  there  some^ 
times  of  six  or  seven«  months'  duration.  In  the  latitude  of 
Valparaiso,  it  seldom  rains  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
succession,  after  which,  there  may  be  fine  weather  &r  a 
week  or  two,  often  for  a  much  longer  period.  At  Coquimbo^ 
three  degrees  fertfaer  north,  the  run  fisdls  at  still  longer 
intervals ;  at  Copiapo,  the  most  northern  part  of  Chili,  the 
showers  are  few  and  light,  and  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  rain  is 
almost  unknown;  only  a  dense  mist  is  experienced  there 
during  the  winter  months,  but  as  the  pe<^le  know  no  other 
rain,  this  period  is  called  there,  as  in  Chili,  the  Rainy 
Season,  (jtiempo  dt  lot  aguaoerroef)  and  the  ladies  of  Lima 
frequently  complain,  after  a  short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower 
they  have  been  exposed  to,  in  what  we  should  consider,  in 
this  weeping  climate  of  oars,  tolerably  fine  weather.  Even 
this  mist  diminishes  as  we  proceed  towards  the  Equator, 
§o  that^  akhougk  the  son  is  seldom  visible  in  Lima  for 
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of  the  ^igrfafkm.    In  die  soatkera  pio» 
cf  BaUrria  and  Coooqpuoo,  and  Um 

fbffcsts  of  loftj  trees  aboHfedt 
during  a  great  part  of  tiie  year  witb 

of  com  are  obtuned 
irrigirtiaii.  From  Coneeptiioo,  most  of  Uie 
tiniber  eooHBed  in  Chili  and  Pera  is  ezported*  The  trees 
ntiwlly  fcUed  tar  dns  purpose^  and  whidi  are  common  in  die 
ferests»  are  the  Bobk,i  {Fagms  cbSqma,)  Lmffmi^  (Lawrm 
Lmgmij)  Qmetit^  {Gomertiga  mUUot)  Lawrtlf  (Loarefia 
fluiittfiogj)  CSbmId^  ^Onfwtu  cfaieasui)  Xtwh^  (r)  .^fasHcDio^ 
{Qmdna  kOmpk^Oa,)  and  LUri,  {Rhu?  catuUea^  HooL 
It  Jm.  m  BoL  i^BeedL  Vcfg.) 

The  AroMcana  imbrieaia^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trees  near  the  coast  that  have  probably  been  planted,  is  only 
firand  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian  country,  sonth  of  the  Bio- 
bio.^  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  dose-grained, 
but  brittle.  Whether  it  be  from  this  drcnmstance^  or  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  it  from  the  interior,  I  am  not 
aware,  but  the  timber  of  the  Aranoaria  is  never  exported. 

Some  of  the  trees  above-named  are  peculiar  to  the  south 
of  Chill,  but  the  Bobk  and  Laurel  are  found  as  &r  iiorth 

*  This  Tcfen  only  t»  tk«  oomf ;  I  shdl  •ftcrwrJs  btTS  ooonion  t»  mfloilon 
ttsllMBTr MfaM iUl «t  osrtafai  MUOM In  Ike  fartnior. 

t  BoUe  is  the  Spsaish  nuM^ef  the  Oak.  and  b  appDed  Id  this  tree,  Ama^ 
Mansins  to  e  diffenst  gtmm,  on  sooonnt  of  the  strength  end  dnrebUity  of  Jte 
timber. 

i  The  Indians  of  Unit  ndf  hbourhood  subsist  entirely  on  the  seed  of  the 
AntMetariOf  wfaidi  they  her f est  and  bory  in  pits  ibr  tffnter-nee«  Tne  name  of 
the  tiite  Ja  darlved  ten  that  of  the  tree  whidh  afiMs  their  food,  the  ^<p«if«v^ 
beins  «iiM  Ptkmea  In  the  Indian  hngaage,  and  thn  Bifnlfjlnf  people. 
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as  the  provinces  of  Maule  and  Jan  Femandoj  and  the  Liiri 
and  Canelo  occur  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  middle  provinces,  the  vegetation  generally  is  much 
less  luxuriant}  and  the  country  thinly  wooded.  Trees 
seldom  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  hollows  and  ravines 
among  the  hills,  and  many  of  them  are  different  from  those 
of  the  south.  Those  most  frequently  found  on  the  hills  are 
the  MoUe^  {Schttuu  MoUe  of  Molina,)*  Bolda,  {BoUoaJrag^ 
rofM,)  QuUkUj  {SmegmadermoB  emarginataj)  and  PeumOf 
{Peumus  rubra.)  The  itfo^^en,  {Maytenus  ckUengisi)  LUeUy 
{Azara  terratOf)  LUrU  and  some  others,  are  less  common. 

The  Paiaguoy  {Tricugpidaria  dependensy)  Maquif  {Artsto^ 
telia  Maqtdj)  BeUoiOj  {Lucuma  Valparadensis  of  Mol.,)  and 
Canehy  are  confined  to  moist  places  in  the  ravines  and  vallies, 
where  many^tf^iffef  are  likewise  found,  of  which  the  Temu 
and  the  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  produce  useful 
timber.  When  covered  with  their  fragrant  white  blossoms  in 
the.  early  part  of  summer,  these  two  trees  are  truly  beautiful. 
I  may  observe  here  that  the  FuchsUB  too  are  only  found  in 
very  moist  ground,  except  the  F.  IffciaideSy  which,  in  this 
respect,  differs  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and 
inhabits  the  driest  situations  in  the  hills. 

In  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  for 
other  trees,  we  find  the  EspinOf  (Mimosa  Cavema  of  MoL) 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  heavy,  and  much  valued  for  fuel. 
Near  the  Andes,  the  Algarcha^  another  tree  of  the  same 
fiimily,  is  common  in  similar  situations.  Large  tracts  on 
the  hills  where  trees  will  not  thrive,  are  frequently  covered 
with  Pourrettia  coarctata. 

In  the  dbtrict  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  of  which 
Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  surface 
has  a  very  barren  appearance  in  summer,  pasture  is  every- 
where abundant  during  the  rainy  season ;  and  near  the  coast, 
com  is  groivn  in  favourable  situations  on  the  hills  without 
irrigation.     In  the  interior,  however,  the  heat   in  summer 


*  Bat,  in  fuX,  a  Tcry  diffMrent  pltnl^  the  trae  8dMiu$  Mdk  being  m  nntlve 
of  Pern. 
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being  greater,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  vallies,  where 
there  is  water  to  irrigate  the  land. 

The  northern  provinces  present  a  very  barren  aspect. 
From  the  river  Chuapa  to  Coquimbo,  there  are  few  trees ; 
Aough  shrubs  are  still  tolerably  abundant,  and  many  beautifid 
plants  with  annual  stems  are  common  in  the  rainy  season ; 
but  there  is  do  cultivation  whatever,  except  in  the  vallies 
where  the  soil  can  be  irrigated.  The  Carbon  (your  Cardia 
decandra)  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  abounds;  its  wood 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  and  in  the  absence  of  coal, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  the 
smelting  of  copper  ore.  Near  the  river  Chuapa,  there  is 
another  tree  which  affords  fuel  for  the  same  purpose,  called 
Talguea ;  but  it  is  not  the  plant  known  by  the  same  name 
in  the  south  of  Chili,  {Trevoa  guinquenervicij)  which  is 
described  in  your  Batamcal  Miscelbmy,  from  Dr.  Gillies' 
specimens.  Various  species  of  Cbc^  which  are  only  seen 
occasionally  in  the  south,  become  exceedingly  common  in 
these  provinces,  and  scarcely  any  other  plants  are  found  in 
the  dreary  country  between  Coquimbo  and  the  valley  of 
Guasco^  and  from  thence  to  Copiapo.  In  the  interior,  the 
bills  consist  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  frequently  altogether 
destitute  of  soil ;  but  they  are  covered  with,  I  may  almost 
say,  forests  of  Cactiy  for  some  of  the  columnar  species,  throw- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  branches,  grow  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  are  so  abundant,  that  the  withered 
stems  supply  fuel  for  refining  all  the  copper  smelted  in  the 
mining  districts. 

Beyond  Copiapo^  the  country,  retaining  the  same  moun- 
tainous character,  is  a  complete  desert,  which  continues 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guaya- 
quil river,  interrupted  only  by  the  vallies,  which  are  from 
SIX  to  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  apart.  ^  Where  the  country 
is  low,  it  is  occupied  by  large  tracts  of  sand  whereon  a  few 
patches  of  TiUandsuB  are  sometimes  met  with,  the  last  genus 
of  plants,  perhaps,  that  a  Botanist  would  expect  to  find  where 
neither  a  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  These,  and  a  few 
stonted  Cacti  compose  the  Flora  of  the  bills  on  the  coast 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  only  for  a  diort 
time  in  winter  that  an  evanescent  vegetation  of  annual  and 
bulbous  plants  of  considerable  beauty  appears  where- 
ever  there  is  soil  for  them  to  root  in.  This,  however, 
vanishes,  as  if  by  magic^  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  mist  is 
dissipated,  and  the  sun  regains  its  power. 

But  though  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  so 
cheerless  and  forbidding,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
agreeable  climate  than  that  of  the  vallies  of  Peru.  In  sum- 
mer, the  thermometer  stands  at  74^  or  76%  very  seldom 
rising  to  80^;  and  in  wiilter  it  is  not  often  down  to  60^ 
The  cool  south  breeze,  though  it  blows  less  strongly  than  in 
Chili,  becoming  mixed  with  a  warmer  and  more  humid 
atmosphere,  slightly  diminishes  its  transparency,  without 
producing  any  perceptible  haze;  the  effect  is  only  visible  in 
the  greyish  tint  of  the  still  unclouded  sky,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  moderate  die  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  Hiose  who  have 
been  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  where  the  meridian  heat 
is  intolerable,  are  surprised  at  the  comparative  coolness 
of  the  coast  of  Peru,  arising  from  this  cause.  'Although 
Lima  is  only  12^  from  the  Line,  I  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  the  heat  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  Vertical.* 

From  the  perpetual  spring  that  reigns  in  these  vallies,  the 
vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant;  almost  every  cultivated 
plant,  from  barley  to  rice  and  sugar-cane,  comes  to  perfec- 
tion; there  is  no  rain  nor  violent  wind  to  interrupt  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  so  favourable  is  the  climate  at  all 
seasons,  that  the  cane  may  be  planted  and  cut  every  day  in 
the  year.    On  arriving  at  one  of  these  vallies,  the  traveller  is 


•  It  muity  liow«Ter,  be  ackoowledfedi  Uiat  tkit  delightfal  dinate  i«  lot 
healthy,  especially  to  foreignen,  than  many  othen  that  are  len  agreeable.  Al- 
though free  from  yellow-fever,  cholera,  and  other  fatal  dUeaoee  commoo  in 
Tropical  dimatee,  few  people  reeide  long  on  the  ooaot  of  Pera  without  bein; 
attacked  by  intermittent  fever,  and  havlag  once  eafiiBred  from  it^  they  are  Uftble 
to  a  oonUnnal  racarrenee  of  the  complaint,  which  gradoally  undermine!  the 
oonetitotlon.  A  voyage  to  Chili,  and  a  short  residence  there,  Is  considered  a 
specific  for  the  care  of  this  disease,  If  resorted  to  before  any  organic  mischief  his 
been  oocastoned  by  it 
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stnick  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the  sterility  of  the 
desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land ;  the  water 
channels  are,  of  course,  carried  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
hill,  and  at  as  high  a  level  on  each  side  of  the  valley  as  the 
fiill  of  the  river  will  allow,  and  while  every  inch  of  ground 
within  these  limits  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
parched  hills  on  either  side  from  the  water^s  edge,  are  in  a 
state  of  perfiN^t  barrenness. 

From  the  small  extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  the 

Tallies  are  ibr  the  most  part  cleared  of  wood ;  but  a  few  spots 

are  left  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  fueL     The 

trees  most  valued  for  this  purpose  near  Lima,  are  fVUhw^ 

MtmgHOOf  {MangUUa  Jussieui,  Pers.,  Myrsine  MangKUoy  Br.) 

and  HuarangOj  a  species  of  Acacia^  which  resembles,  in  habit 

and  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  the  Eqrino  {Acacia  Cavmia)  of 

ChilL    Among  the  shrubs  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are 

mrious  species  of  CordiOf  Buddleoj  HeUoiropitany  LoHtanOf 

Lffciwn^  and  Jussieucu    The  wood,  however,  is  strictly  con- 

fined  to  the  vallies,  the  hills  being  entirely  destitute  of  the 

forests  that  clothe  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  features 

of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.    Towards  the  coast, 

the  climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  distant  from  each 

other,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood :  wild  animals  are  very  rare : 

there   are  few  birds,  and   noxious  reptiles  are  unknown. 

The  country,  its  climate,  and  productions,  appear  to  belong  to 

a  dry  part. of  the  Temperate  Zoiie.     We  have  only  to  cross 

the  Cordillera,  and  descend  towards  the  east,  to  find  the 

country  covered  with  lofty  trees,  from  a  great  elevation  down 

to  the  plains,  and  along  the  course  of  the  numerous  large 

rivers  that  fall  into  the  Maranon ;  the  forests  are  filled  with 

wild  animals  and  venomous  snakes;  numberless  birds  of 

splendid  plumage  inhabit  the  trees;   while  alligators  and 

tortoises  abound  in  the  rivers.    We  have  here,  in  short,  all 

the  productions  of  a  moist  tn^ical  climate ;  and  yet  the  two 

countries,  or  rather  districts,  are  in  the  same  latitude,  and 

separated  only  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Chili,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons 


^ 
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occur  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior, 
and  snow  falls  in  the  Cordillera  when  it  rains  in  the 
low  coontry;  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  Peru,  where 
rain  falls  inland  and  snow  on  the  Cordillera  during  those 
months  when  the  sky  is  clear  towards  the  coast.  These  rains 
begin  in  November,  and  last  till  March  or  April;  while  the 
misty  season,  in  the  maritime  district,  is  from  May  till  Octo- 
ber. Hence,  summer  and  winter,  in  warm  climates,  being 
synonymous  with  dry  and  rainy  season,  we  have  winter  in 
the  interior  when  it  is  summer  on  the  coast,  and  trice-vers^ 
One  frequently  bears  this  <m  arriving  in  the  country,  but  the 
anomalous  fact  at  first  sounds  strangely  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  terms  winter  and  summer  with 
relation  to  the  sun's  position,  north  or  south  of  the  Equator. 

This  singular  contrast  of  the  seasons  may  be  witnessed 
almost  every  day  in  the  middle  of  the  Lima  summer,  from 
the  bridge  of  that  city,  which  commands  an  extensive  view 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Rimac :  the  dark  rain-clouds  are  seen 
rolling  among  the  mountains,  where  the  tempest  is  raging  in 
the  interior,  and  sometimes  a  faint  echo  of  distant  thunder 
reaches  the  ear;  the  swollen  river,  coloured  red  with 
earth  washed  from  the  hills,  runs  foaming  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  spectator,  and  he  is  all  the  while  standing  under  a 
bright  and  cloudless  sky,  on  a  spot  where  a  storm  was  never 
known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

As  an  account  of  the  road  between  Lima  and  Pasco  will 
serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks,  it  will  be  better  now  to  give 
a  sketch  of  my  journey  thither,  and  afterwards  conclude  what 
I  have  to  say  on  tliis  subject 

A  few  years  ago,  the  name  of  Pasco  was  hardly  known  in 
England,  although  its  mines  are  among  the  richest  in  South. 
America;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Peru,  and  the 
formation  of  companies  for  draining  and  working  the  mines, 
it  has  become  a  place  of  great  interest  to  our  merchants,  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  coined  in  Lima,  and  exported  in 
exchange  for  foreign  goods,  being  produced  there. 

The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  45  leagues  N.  £. 
of  Lima,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  large  plain,  which. 
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between  10^°  and  11^^  of  south  latitude,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  whose  more  elevated  peaks 
,  form  a  vast  amphitheatre  around  it.  There  are  several 
roads  to  this  plain  up  the  di£Perent  vallies  that  run  eastward 
from  the  coast,  but  the  nearest,  and  that  most  frequented  in 
going  to  Pasco,  is  by  the  first  valley  north  of  Lima,  through 
which  the  river  of  Chillon  runs:  it  is  usually  called  the 
Canta  road,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley. 

Having  determmed  to  accompany  my  friend  Mr.  M , 

an  English  merchant  of  Lima,  who  had  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  a  Company  for  draining  the  mines,  we  left  the 
capital  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June.  Our  party  consisted  of 
six  individuals,  and  we  had  with  us  three  English  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Company,  a  servant,  and  three  muleteers : 
eight  laden  mules  completed  the  cavalcade. 

On  leaving  Lima,  the  road  proceeds  for  about  a  league 
towards  the  coast,  to  a  place  called  Arnipuquio,  and  then, 
rounding  the  hills  that  separate  the  two  vallies,  enters  that  of 
Chillon  and  turns  inland.  The  Scateh-misty  weather,  the 
winter  of  the  coast,  had  lately  set  in,  and  the  hills  were  be- 
ginning to  show  the  effects  of  the  moisture,  being  thinly  clad 
with  verdure  wherever  a  covering  of  soil  had  accumulated 
on  the  rock,  and  in  many  places  we  slaw  large  patches  of  the 
bright  golden  Amancaej  {Narcissus  Amancaes^  Ruiz  and  Pav. 
Pancratium  Amancaes,  Ker,)  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
this  neighbourhood.  About  half  a  league  out  of  Lima  in 
this  direction,  there  is  a  little  valley  bounded  by  very  high 
hills,  called  Los  Anumcaes,  from  the  vast  number  of  these 
flowers  that  appear  there  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
great  height  of  the  hills  encourages  a  plentiful  deposition  of 
moisture,  which  produces  a  more  abundant  vegetation  than 
is  usually  seen  on  the  coast.  After  the  rains  have  ceased  in 
the  interior,  the  Indians  who  rear  cattle  there  are  accustomed 
to  drive  them  down  to  different  parts  of  the  hills  and 
vallies  in  the  low  country^  till  they  reach  the  coast ;  and  at 
this  season,  a  considerable  number  of  small  flocks  and  herds 
are  brought  to  feed  at  Los  Amancaes,     During  their  stay, 
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the  place  pments  die  appeurtnoe  of  a  fiiir,  from  the  nuo^r 
of  people  who  go  out  to  pie^mcj  and  spend  the  day  in  roam- 
ing among  the  hills  and  dedring  themselves  with  the  flowers, 
or  in  dancings  horse-racing  and  other  sports.  This  annual 
promemadi  commences  on  St.  John's  day,  the  Amancae»  bein^ 
then  in  full  flower ;  and  from  an  early  hour,  a  great  part  of 
the  motlqr  population  of  Lima  are  seen  swarming  towards 
the  hill%  gaily  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  of  brighter 
hoe,  hot  not  more  varied  in  their  tints  than  the  compleauoas 
qS  the  wearers.  When  the  day  is  fine  and  the  mist  confined 
to  the  hills,  the  scene  is  singularly  picturesque.  On  one 
hand,  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  valley  are  studded  with 
cattle  tended  by  their  Indian  owners,  and  gradually  disap* 
pearing  in  the  mist  as  they  wind  among  the  hills,  the  plain 
below,  extending  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Rimac,  is  covered 
with  groupes  engaged  in  various  sports,  and  fresh  parties 
constantly  arriving;  while,  on  the  <^q)osite  side  of  the  river, 
with  distant  mountains  for  a  back-ground,  the  white  spires 
of  the  ci^  are  seen  through  the  groves  of  orang^trees  in  the 
gardens  of  the  suburbs;  and  lower  down,  the  cultivated  valley 
leads  the  eye  to  the  ocean,  with  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo 
rising  abruptly  in  the  distance. 

The  season  was  considered  late,  and  the  cloudy  weather 
had  not  extended  fiir  inland,  so  that,  after  proceeding  a  few 
leagues,  the  hilb  were  perfectly  naked,  and  exhibited  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  fields  of  maize  and  lucerne  in  the 
valley  below.  We  arrived  before  sunset  at  an  estate  called 
Punchanea,  five  leagues  firom  Lima.  .  The  proprietor,  an 
old  Spaniard,  to  whom  one  of  my  companions  had  rendered 
some  essential  services  during  the  revolution,  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  an  excellent  supper  was  prepared  for 
us,  without  garlic  As  a  compliment  to  our  English  tastes, 
too,  the  supper  was  no  sooner  removed  than  tea  was  placed 
on  the  table. 

Providing  beds,  especially  to  a  party,  forms  no  part  of  the 
hospitality  .shown  to  travellers  in  South  America,  Each 
person,  if  he  have  a  luggage  mule,  carries  bedding  with  him, 
but  at  all  events,  he  has  some  rugs  and  a  blanket  over  his 
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saddle^  which,  with  bis  pcmchoy  answer  the  purpose  exceed- 
ingly well  after  sitting  all  day  on  a  mole.     We  were^  there- 
fore,  of  coarse^  provided  with  fwrnihare  for  an  immense 
empty  apartment,  into  which  we  were  conducted,  and  which 
was  to  serve  us  for  a  dormitory.    In  Chili,  most  people  on  a 
journey  prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  air.     Those  who  have 
never  tasted  the  luxury  of  passing  the  night  beneath  the 
bright  starry  sky  of  a  climate  like  that  of  Chili,  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  the  traveller  enjoys 
there,  nor  of  the  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
fiUigne^  with  which  he  springs  from  his  grassy  couch,  when 
the  muleteer  wama^  him  that  the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  the  mules  await  him  to  pursue  his  journey.    But  in 
Peru,  especially  in  the  vallies  near  the  coast,   where  the 
climate  is  ^  fair  and  false,"  it  i^  usual  to  sleep  under  cover : 
the  traveller,   who,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate^    should 
venture  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  would  most  likely 
awake  with  an  ague,  and  very  frequently,  his  only  alternative 
is  to  immure  himself  for  the  night  amidst  the  smoke  and 
fikh  of  an  Indian  hut. 

June  22d. — We  could  not  start  till  eight  o'clock,  having  to 
wait  for'  a  fat  sheep  our  host  had  ordered  to  be  killed  for 
us.  The  carcase  being  duly  packed  in  its  *own  skin,  and 
placed  between  two  trunks  on  a  mule,  we  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  our  hospitable  friend,  who  rode  with  us  to  the 
boundary  of  his  estate,  where  he  lefl  us  to  pursue  our  journey. 
The  road  continued  to  wind  round  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  estate  of  Cavallero,  where 
there  is  a  post-house,  generally  made  the  first  stage  from 
Lima,  from  which  it  is  distant  six  leagues.  Near  this  place 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  valley,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
tour, it  is  usual  to  proceed  up  a  ravine  among  the  hills,  from 
whence  the  road  falls  again  into  the  valley,  several  leagues 
fiirther  up.  The  ravine  is  called  Rio  Seco,  {dry  river^)  and 
dry  enough  it  certainly  is,  for  not  a  drop  of  moisture  is  seen 
for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  although  there  are  unquestion- 
able marks  of  its  having  been,  at  some  former  period,  the 
bed  of  a  considerable  stream.      This  Rio  Seco  presents  a 
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ii.r  s:ei::nn£!X   it  Fsrxfiaa  faBrrenDes%  of  which    it  is 

i.iT'il'^  jOf-r^'^Le  i:  i:ra  jct  iS«  wnbom  vitnessiog  iL    I  have 

unmi^  i^.  xiic^i  x:  :^«i  Sssert  JFoesrance  of  the  coast,  where 

T-ru  3iiiT  mTii  ■•ii:ie  iiij^  cn^er  pare  sand,  without  any  trace 

ct  T^j*:^iixZi.c :  jr.  X*  ~rt*  rcxfti  lies  occasiooaUy  near  a  range 

cr  an-tirra.ns^  rre  sc^o;  i*  cc't  varied  hy  masses  of  bare 

r-:«k.  :c  w^.c :  ij-i  fn^riiisrt?  ibat  corer  the  road  are  as  fresh 

a^ii  :ini5Ci-r:v:  js  t  ii^t  L»i  iLl^eo  but  yesterday  from   the 

2amin*tT  cc  a  sisfiscc     i.>f  ibe  Ixner  description  is  Rio  Seco, 

<:s.c^!rc  ji  a  i^v  soxs..  «b«f;e  camre«  as  if  to  vindicate  her 

pcv^r  evifa  iii  a  ceserL.  has  scariervd  some  patches  of  TU" 

A:i%i  these  «xlle$  fevwa  the  vegetable  world  flourish 

.te  cc.thif  arjd   2i=»cis^eTe  and   burning  sun.     One 

the  71  pmrpmjystM^  was  in  fall  flower  when  we  passed. 

A>  the  diT  adritno^i.  w  &>and  the  heat  escessive,  having 

ccv  cxcLiT,^::^  t2!M   kazj  atmosphere  of  the  coast  for  the 

cl«*ar  dff^fp  blj«  skj  v^  a  trofHcal  mountain  region.      At  the 

ktfjki  of  the  Bio  SeoK  the  road  winds  up  a  steep  hill,  from  the 

sucxziit  of  vh:ch«  the  sreen  valleT  is  seen  at  a  distance  of 

two  I^a^jes,  tantalizing  the  thirsty  travdler  during  the  two 

hours  that  his  mule  takes  to  crawl  over  the  rough  stony 

bottom  of  the  ravine  that  leads  to  it.     The  JWandsuB  are 

here  replaced  by  a  few  Mtkxaeiiy  and  one  or  two  solitary 

plants  o£  CaetMS  ietragomms. 

We  regained  the  main  valley  about  three  o'clock,  at  a 
place  called  Yangas,  consisting  only  of  half  a  dozen  houses, 
immediately  beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Alcocota,  five 
leagues  from  Cavalleroi  by  the  road  we  came;  by  the  valley 
it  is  six  leagues  and  a  half  The  valley,  where  we  turned  o£f^ 
is  nearly  a  league  in  breadth,  but  here  it  had  contracted  to 
about  a  mile,  and  the  hills  that  bound  it  are  high  and  steep, 
especially  on  the  north  side,  where  the  rock  forms  a  perpen- 
dicular wall.  Greenstone  is  the  prevailing  rock  all  the  way 
from  Lima  to  this  place ;  between  the  city  and  Arnipuquio^  it  is 
partially  covered  with  stratified  limestone  and  slate-clay,  and 
in  the  ravine  leading  to  Alcocota,  by  coarse  argillaceous 
limestone. 

Alcocota  is  considered  the  boundary  of  the  rainy  district, 
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bot  the  showers  are  only  experienced  occasionally;  a  few 
leagues  higher  op,  they  fall  constantly  clurkig  the  mountaia 
winter.  No  vegetation  yet  appeared  on  the  hills,  except 
CaeHy  chiefly  C.  tetragonusj  which  became  more  common  as 
we  proceeded.  There  were  Huarango  trees  and  UWows  in 
the  valley,  rows  of  the  latter  being  frequently  planted  along 
the  water-courses.  I  had  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  a  single  plant,  though,  doubtless,  many  might  be 
found  in  the  low  ground ;  but,  in  order  not  to  encroach  on 
the  cultivable  land,  the  roads  are  generally  carried  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills  where  that  is  practicable,  although  the  route 
becomes  more  circuitous,  and  more  fatiguing  for  the  mules. 
A  little  higher  up,  the  MoBe  (Schinw  moOe)  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  loaded  with  its  bright  red  berries. 

At  the  end  of  two  leagues,  we  came  to  Santa  Rosa  de 
Quive,  a  small  place  consisting  now  only  of  a  few  huts  on 
the  hill«side;  a  church  and  some  houses  in  the  valley 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  revolution.  Here 
we  halted  for  the  night  The  little  hut  where  we  stopped, 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  one-third  of  our  party; 
but  being  on  an  eminence  far  above  the  valley,  there  was  no 
danger  in  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  we  therefore  took  up 
our  quarters  in  an  open  shed. 

June  23d. — Having  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the  attacks 
of  mosquitoes,  which  are  numerous  in  the  valley,  we  rose  at 
daybreak,  and  started  as  soon  as  our  numerous  beasts  could 
be  laden  and  saddled. 

The.  rock  here  is  granite,  which  is  again  succeeded  by 
greenstone.  After  leaving  Santa  Rosa,  we  observed  little 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  hills,  which  were  still 
covered  with  Cacti  till  we  approached  Yazo,  a  small  village 
three  leagues  farther  up%  Though  seated  on  a  natural  plat- 
form, far  above  the  valley,  the  inhabitants  of  Yazo  are  very 
subject  to  intermittent  fever,  and  the  place  has  a  bad  name, 
on  that  account,  among  those  who  travel  to  Pasco;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  bring  the  germ  of 
the  disease  from  below.  They  work  all  day  in  small  pieces 
of  irrigated  land  in  the  narrow  valley,   where  tlie  heat  is 
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increased  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays  froni  the  steep 
rocky  mountains,  which,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  air ;  and,  from  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  they  are 
exposed  after  sunset  to  a  sudden  chill,  while  surrounded  by 
a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere  in  this  confined  situation.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  up  here  on  my  return,  and,  altboagh  I 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever,  I  found 
DO  bad  effects  from  sleeping  in  an  open  shed. 

The  hills  near  Yiizo  are  very  steep,  and  the  road  occasion- 
ally very  narrow,  especially  in  one  part,  where  it  forms  a 
mere  ledge  on  the  side  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  hill.  A 
pass  of  this  sort  is  called  a  ladera.  The  bank  above,  con- 
sisting of  large  rolled  stones  imbedded  in  gravel,  bore 
evidence  of  the  heavy  rains  in  winter,  being  ploughed 
into  numerous  channels,  and  at  that  season  it  must  be 
dangerous  to  pass.  From  some  of  the  loose  earth  giving 
way  during  the  earthquake  in  1828,  a  man  and  several 
mules  were  precipitated  into  the  valley  and  killed. 

On  approaching  Yazo,  some  plants  appeared  by  the  road- 
side, and  they  became  more  abundant  as  we  advanced,  only 
a  few,  however,  remained  in  flower.  Two  days  ago  we  left 
the  new  grass  springing  up  on  the  coast;  here  the  plants 
were  shedding  their  ripened  seed.  In  this  neighbourhood,  I 
found  the  white-flowered  Zoom,  Hqffhianseffgia  fakaria^  and 
Cowoolvuhu  secwubi^  and  in  the  valley  where  the  road 
descends  for  a  short  distance,  Maksherbia  (hjfrs^hra  and 
Lobelia  biserratOi  Cav.  In  the  next  two  leagues,  to  Huari- 
mayo,  the  hills  are  partially  covered  with  dry  grass  and  other 
small  plants,  with  occasionally  a  few  shrubs.  Several  species 
oiBrowailia  were  in  flower,  the  jB.  tAicosa  very  common.  In 
the  valley,  I  found  the  red-flowered  Salvia  and  Me$iizelia 
atperot  and  the  rocks  were  covered  with  TiUandd^B. 

At  Huarimayo^  there  was  only  a  single  hut,  where  travellers 
usually  halt  their  mules,  previous  to  passing  a  long  and  ele* 
vated  laderoy  called  the  Pacron.  This  is  on  the  nordi  side 
of  the  stream  which  we  had  crossed,  lower  down,  on  a  very 
frail  bridge,  made  of  branches  of  trees  laid  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  roof  of  the  but  is  a  botanical  curiosity.;  the  whole  surfiu^ 
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of  the  thatch  being  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  TWandsue, 
of  which  the  seeds  have  probably  been  carried  there  by  the 
wind.  When  in  flower^  this  unique  garden  must  have  a  pic- 
turesque efiect.  ^  A  large  MoUe  was  growing  in  front  of  the 
hut,  and  it  had  been  wounded  by  chipping  the  baf  k  in  several 
places  to  procure  its  renn,  which  is  much  valued  as  a  remedy 
for  bruises ;  it  was  exuding  plentifully  in  whitish  tears. 

On  leaving  Huarimayo,  we  continued  along  the  north  side 
of  the  valley,  which  is  only  wide  enough  to  afford  a  passage 
to  the  stream.     The  hills  rise  so  abruptly,  that,  in  cutting  a 
road,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  it  to  a  great  elevation, 
following  a  natural  break  in  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
which  allowed  a  breadth  of  a  few  feet  to  be  levelled  between 
a  precipice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock  that  rises  on  the  other.     The  rushing  noise  of 
the  stream  gradaally  became  more  faint  as  we  ascended,  and 
died  away  before  we  reached  the  greatest  elevation,  at  nearly 
4M  feet  above  its  bed.     The  profound  silence  that  reigns  in 
solitary  mountain-district^  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  we 
hear  neither  the  song  of  birds  nor  the  humming  of  insects, 
wasf  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  shouts  of  the  muleteers 
encouraging    or  threatening    their    troop,   as  they  wound 
slowly  in  an  extended  line  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  moun- 
tain.    Sometimes,  a  mule,  pressed  by  a  heavy  load,  showed 
a  disposition  to  halt  and  rest,  and  consequently  stop  all  those 
in  his  rear,  in  places  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach 
him ;  but  in  such  cases,  a  mixed  volley  of  stones  and  impreca- 
tions, with  threats  of  future  punishment,  which  experience 
had  taught  the  offender  not  to  despise,  soon  had  the  effect  of 
putting  him  again  en  rouie* 

It  chanced  that  several  troops  of  laden  mules,  bbund  to 
Pasco,  were  passing  the  ladera  at  the  same  time,  and  followed 
in  our  rear.  Our  muleteers  had  neglected  the  usual  precau- 
tion of  sending  forward  a  messenger  to  prevent  others  from 
Moending  in  the  opposite  direction  till  we  should  have  de- 
scended to  the  valley  and  left  the  road  clear ;  the  consequence 
Was,  that  we  were  met  at  the  end  of  the  ladera  by  another  party 
that  had  just  ascended,  and  our  muleteers  being  in  fault,  the 
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Others  insisted  that  we  shoald  return ;  which,  however,  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  there  were  a  great  number  of  mules 
behind,  in  situations  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  turn 
round.  After  much  time  spent  in  altercation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  as  our  opponents  had  more  room  to  move  about  in,  they 
should  endeavour  to  drive  their  mules  up  the  hill  above  the 
road,  which  was  there  rather  less  steep;  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  muleteers,  was  at  length  accomplished;  and 
while  we  passed  down  they  remained  perched  in  situations  that 
hardly  promised  fi^oting  for  as  many  goats.  There  is,  perhaps^ 
more  risk  in  the  descent  than  in  the  ladara  itself^  the  road 
making  several  sudden  turns  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  where 
it  is  cut  into  steps  to  prevent  the  mules  from  slipping. 

In  this  part  of  the  valley,  on  the  south  side,  a  hill  rises 
abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  from 
its  summit  a  slender  stream,  like  a  band  of  silver,  fringed  with 
verdure,  winds  its  way  down  the  steep  declivity.  At  the 
highest  point,  though  not  seen  from  the  same  spot,*  is  a  small 
Indian  village,  very  di£Scult  of  access,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  in  the  Qitiehua  language  by  the  now  classic  name  of 
«  ITie  Children  of  the  Mist" 

The  aspect  of  the  scenery  was  here  totally  changed.    The 
CacHy  which  abounded  on  the  granite  and  greenstone  rocks 
to  some  distance  above   Yazo,   had  disappeared   with   the 
rocks   themselves,   and    were   succeeded  by  a  more  kindly 
vegetation.     Trap  tufa^  or  conglomerate,  was  here  the  pre- 
vailing rock.     Porphyry  appeared  in  a  few  places,  and  rolled 
masses  of  it  are  imbedded  in  the  tufa.      The  hills,  though 
steep,   were   much   less    rugged    than   before,    and   mostly 
covered  with  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  past  flowering.    Near  Huarimayo  are  many 
PourreUuB  and  Aioes,  especially  A.  perfbliata.    In  the  valley, 
after  passing  the  Pacron,  Teooma  samlntcifidia  and  MuUsia 
vicuB/olia  were  common;    and,   as  we  proceeded,  the  bank 
was   studded   with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  latter.     The 
TecomOf  a  very  handsome  shrub,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
Huarumoj  and  its  wood,  which  is  very  tough,  is  much  valued 
for  the  shafts  of  lances.     Higher  up,  I  found  the  Monmtna  in 
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moist  groundy  where  there  were  likewise  several  plants  of 
Ptaraka  gltnuhilosoj  the  Gden  of  Chili.  The  Molle  frequently 
occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  were  covered 
with  large  shrubs. 

The  valley,  which  had  narrowed  into  a  mere  ravine,  opens 
a  little  on  approaching  the  town  of  Obrajillo,  three  leagues 
firom  Huarimayo,  which  we  reached  about  sunset,  after 
recrossing  the  stream,  over  a  natural  bridge  formed  of  two 
masses  of  rock  that  incline  from  the  sides,  and,  meeting 
over  the  middle  of  the  channel,  leave  a  passage  for  the  water 
beneath. 

Obrajillo  is  twenty-one  leagues  from  Lima,  about  mid-way 
between  that  city  and  Pasco.     Most  of  the  muleteers  who 
pass  between  the  mines  and  the  capital  reside  there;  a  great 
convenience  to  travellers,  as  they  get  fresh  mules  for  the 
renAiining  half  of  the  journey.     The  valley  is  wide  enough  to 
allow  some  ground  to  be  cultivated  between  the  town  and  the 
stream;  and  above  the  town,  towards  the  south,  there  is  a  recess 
in  the  mountains,  occupied  by  low  rounded  hills,  which  have 
been  levelled  and  formed  into  a  series  of  small  terraces  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  vegetables,  a  sort  of  work  for  which 
the  ancient  Peruvians  were  celebrated.   These  patches  of  land 
being  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  water  brought  from  above,  the 
tu&ceous  rock  readily  decomposes  by  the  constant  moisture, 
and,  combined  with  vegetable  mould  washed   down  by  the 
rains,  forms  a  black  fertile  loam,  which  yields  luxuriant  crops 
without  manure.    On  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  this 
cultivated  land,  about  —  feet  above  the  level  of  Obrajillo,  and 
half  a  mile  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  stands  the  town  of  Canta, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Intendent  and  a  Governor;  it  consists,  how- 
ever, like  Obrajillo,  of  small  houses,  litde  better  than  huts, 
and  the  population  of  the  two  towns,  chiefly  Indian,  is  only 
about  eight  hundred  souls. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  was  the  feast  of  St.  John,  the 
patron  saint  of  Obrajillo.  Our  muleteer  being  one  of  the 
alcaldes  of  the  town,  and  named  after  the  saint,  his  presence 
was  considered  necessary  at  the  festival*    It  was  recollected, 
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toOf  that  the  name  of  my  friend  was  likewise  John,  and  as  the 
people  of  the  town  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  traffic  occa- 
sioned by  the  mines,  which  was  expected  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  erection  of  the  steam  engines  for  draining 
them,  it  was  argaed,  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  patron- 
age from  the  saint  in  the  undertaking  if  we  refused  to  devote 
a  day  to  him.  A  still  more  powerful  argument  was  mentioned 
incidentally,  that  as  the  fresh  mules  were  feeding  at  some 
distance,  they  might  not  arrive  sufficiently  early  for  us  to 
start  the  following  day,  even  if  we  wished  it,  which  meant,  as  we 
knew  by  experience,  that  the  mules  certainly  wouUnoi  arrive, 
whatever  our  wishes  might  be,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged 
to  cleclare  our  willingness  to  do  honour  to  the  saint.  For 
my  part,  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  stay,  as  the  delay  gave 
me  time  to  pack  up  my  seeds,  and  change  the  pi^iers  of  my 
plants,  and  to  collect  a  few  more  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^ 

I  had  not  yet  seen  any  CalceolaruB  on  our  route,  but  here 
several  species  were  common.  The  fragrant  Verbena  penh- 
vUma  abounds  in  the  hedges  along  the  path  to  Canta.  The 
Perikmia  oeymoidee  I  only  saw  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

The  celebrated  Ydlow  PoUOoe  of  Peru,  {Papae  amarittae^) 
is  grown  here,  and  indeed  its  cultivation  is  almost  confined 
to  a  few  spots  in  the  interior,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  probably  about  the  same  elevation.  The  best  are 
said  to  come  from  Huamantanga,  a  small  town  in  a  neigh- 
bouring valley,  and  they  are  known  in  the  market  of  Lima 
by  the  name  of  Papas  de  HwmumUMnga.  This  vegetable, 
which  has  been  cultivated  at  the  Garden  of  the  HorticuItofBl 
Society,*  and  other  places  in  Britain,  and  proved  to  be  a 
variety  <^  Solanum  iiiberaeumf  diffisrs  from  all  the  other 


*  2VaiM.  Hcfi»  Soe,  v.  6.  p.  6.  Though  n«t  dtigriiiy  of  the  entoafusmt 
ehancter  that  has  been  g i?eii  of  it,  the  rdlow  PoiatM  is  oontidorad  by  thow 
who  htTe  eaten  It  io  Peru,  &r  superior  to  any  that  we  bavo  in  cultiTation.  It 
is,  howerer,  there,  as  In  this  oonntry,  a  rery  indlfl^rent  bearer.  Perhaps  some 
wefbl  TBTlety  might  be  obtained  from  Ifs  Med,  by  fortilislDg  the  Sower  iriffa  the 
poUen  of  a  more  pioliic  pbyit. 
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known  varieties  of  that  species,  in  its  partiality  for  a  particular 

climate.     It  does  not  succeed  in  the  vallies  near  the  coast, 

where  no  difficulty  is  experienced  with  the  common  sorts,  and 

I  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it  near  Valparaiso,  although   it  is 

said  to  be  abundant  at  Baldivea,  in  the  south  of  Chili,  where 

die  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru. 

My  plants  grew  luxuriantly,  and  flowered,  but  they  produced 

no  tubers.     I  di^  not  see  any  in  cultivation  in  Peru,  nor 

could  I  learn  that  the  mode  of  culture  was  different  from  that 

of  the  common  pptatoe.    I  merely  understood  that  care  is 

taken  to  earth  up  the  plants  repeatedly;  or,  when  the  stems 

are  about  a  foot  high,  they  are  laid  horizontally  and  earthed 

over,  perhaps  in  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of  tubers 

from  the  buds.      The  people,  however,  said,  that  it  was 

not  to  any  particular  treatment  that  they  attributed  the 

socoessfol  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  entirely  to  the  climate 

of  the  hilly   country,  {temperamento  de   la  gienra.) — See 

Appendix  A. 

On  the  ^th,  St.  John's  day,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  Canta  and  Obrajillo  assembled  at  the  church  of  the  latter  to 
hear  mass.     The  walls  of  the  building  were  decorated  with 
large  bouquets  and  festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  interior  was 
lighted  up  by  a  great  number  of  candles,  mostly  furnished 
by  the  ^pocff  Indians,  who  are  taught  to  consider  such  con- 
tributions as  part  of  their  religious  duties*     Among  other 
ornaments,  we  were  struck  by  a  unique  display  of  small 
flags,  formed  of  coloured  cotton  handkerchief  of  difierent 
patterns,   from  the   looms   of   Manchester   and   Glasgow, 
fitftened  to  canes  that  were  stuck  into  the  walls.    There  was 
not  room  withm  the  church  for  all  those  assembled,  and  many 
ksdt  in  die  Open  air  before  the  door,  where  they  remained 
till  the  mass  was  said;  and  during  the  whole  time,  six  Indian 
fpA%  were  dancings  and  singing  in  the  Quichua  language, 
in  the  midst  of  ihem.     When  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of 
these  ^countries  were  first  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
order  to  insure  their  attendance  at  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  priests  allowed  them  to  use  the  songs  and 
dances  they  had  been  accustomed  to  at  their  own  feasts, 
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and  the  custom  is  continaed  to  the  present  day.  After  mass, 
the  congregation,  headed  by  the  priests,  marched  in  pro- 
cession round  the  plaza,  and  while  the  latter  were  chaunting 
a  part  of  the  church  service,  the  Indian  girls  continued  to 
dance  and  sing  round  them,  accompanied  by  several  men 
dressed  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Incas,  some  of  them 
having  their  faces  covered  with  hideous,  masks  made  from 
calabashes.  This  performance  was  continued  even  while 
the  priests  were  officiating  at  a  temporary  altar,  erected  on 
one  side  of  the  plaza.  Immediately  after  the  procession,  a 
cock-fight  was  exhibited,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  con- 
sumed in  eating  and  drinking. 

As  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  in  search  of  our 
mules  during  these  important  proceedings,  it  was  long  past 
noon  on  the  25th  ere  we  were  able  to  pursue  our  journey, 
and  we  determined  only  to  proceed  as  far  as  Culluay,  three 
leagues  higher  up,  and  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  valley. 
The  next  stage,  of  seven  leagues,  lies  across  the  Cordillera, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  place  to  sleep  at. 

I  had  first  seen  the  PerUomia  at  the  entrance  of  Obnyillo, 
and  just  above  the  town  it  was  very  abundant  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  after  which  I  saw  no  more  of  it;  neither 
did  I  observe  the  MoUej  nor  the  Huarumo^  above  Obrajillo ; 
but  the  Mutisia  continued  to  spread  itself  in  every  direction 
over  the  shrubs,  which  were  loaded  with  its  blossoms.  After 
skirting  the  hills  for  some  distance,  the  road  descended  to 
the  valley,  along  which  it  then  continued.  As  we  ascended, 
we  perceived  every  moment  that  we  were  entering  a  colder 
climate,  where  the  season  was  less  advanced.  Green  grass 
appeared  among  the  numerous  shrubs,  and  many  plants 
were  only  coming  into  flower;  among  these  were  Loasa 
contorta.  Calceolaria  bicolor^  and  other  species  of  that  genus. 
The  most  common  plant  was  the  large  shrubby  Lvpine^* 
which  flowered  lately  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow. 

A  little  below  Culluay,  the  valley  expands,  and  a  consider- 


•  Lupinw  Crudahanknif  nob.  in  Bot  Maf.  t.  3056.— JSr</. 
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able  extent  of  level  land  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  harvesting  two  sorts  of  roots,  the  Oca,  {Oxalts 
Afftertwo,)  and  OUucOj  {Trcpceobtm  tuberosum^)  of  which  the 
Indians  are  very  fond,  and  which  thrive  at  a  great  elevation 
in  the  mountains,  where  scarcely  any  other  vegetable  can  be 
caltivated.  The  alcalde,  at  whose  dwelling,  being  the 
largest  in  the  place,  we  intended  to  pass  the  night,  was 
absent,  like  the  rest,  in  the  fields;  and  the  door  being  locked, 
we  had  to  wait  patiently  for  his  return. 

It  was  evening  when  We  arrived,  and,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  we  found  the  air  piercingly  cold,  so  that  we  were  glad 
to  crowd  round  the  turf  fire  of  a  smoky  hovel,  that  served  for 
a  kitchen,  till  our  host  came,  and  supper  was  prepared.  A 
party  from  Pasco  arrived  shortly  after  us,  and  informed  us 
that  snow  had  fSsdien  for  several  days  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cordillera,  where  partial  snow-storms  are  occasionally 
experienced  at  all  seasons,  but  it  seldom  falls  till  after  mid- 
day. 

On  the  neighbourhood  of  Culluay,  as  well  below  as  above 
the  town,  the  rocks  are  granite  and  porphyry ;  many  detached 
blocks  of  cakttreoHS  tufa  are  spread  about  near  the  town. 
For  the  last  mile  or  two,  the  rocks  by  the  roadside  were 
quite  covered  with  the  Loasoy  and  various  CalceoIaruB^  and  a 
species  oi  Asplenium  filled  many  of  the  crevices. 

27th. — As  we  had  a  rough  day's  journey  before  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  rise  before  daylight,  and  several  of  our  party  who 
had  not  quitted  Lima  for  some  years,  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
fresh  morning  air,  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  freezing. 
Advancing  from  Culluay,  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the 
appearance  of  the  hills,  which  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
*  smooth  compact  turf.  A  long  iadera  conducted  us  to  the 
head  of  the  valley,  where  we  crossed  a  small  rill  that  takes 
its  rise  in  a  neighbouring  ravine,  and  is  the  source  of  the 
river  of  which  we  had  traced  the  course  from  the  coast  At 
this  spot,  called  the  Alto  de  Jacaybamba,  two  leagues  from 
Culluay,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Cordillera.  It  was 
steep  and  rugged,  lying  among  rocks  of  porphyiy  and  fi(/^ 
like  that  at  Canta.     A  large  insulated  hill,  called  La  Viuda, 
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aefcnd  kandred  feet  above  the  toad  at  the  highest  part  €^ 
the  pas  to  which  it  gives  its  name^  ooosists  of  the  huter 
foA,  cpclosing  large  rolled  masses  of  poqAyiy.  On  the 
thai  ve  pawfd  in  the  momiii^  althoo^  at  a  less 
there  were  no  shmbs*  the  coU  wind  that  sweeps  unobstructed 
over  the  sntooth  sward»  being  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
yoong  plants,  which,  oo  the  contrary,  find  shdter  anioD|f 
the  ms»cw  of  rod^  on  the  ascent  to  La  Vinds,  where  stunted 
shrubs  are  very  common. 

The  pass  of  La  Vioda  is  said  to  be  15,000  feet  above  the 
levd  jjt  the  sea.*  On  gaining  the  summit,  a  league  from ' 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  nuNre  open 
country  than  we  had  seen  since  the  commencement  of  our 
journey,  though  the  prospect  was  still  somewhat  limited,  the 
lowest  situation  beings  of  course,  chosen  for  the  road,  from 
whidi  we  only  had  a  partial  view  of  the  higher  mountains 
in  the  distance^  covered  with  perpetual  ^now.  We  descended 
very  gradually  among  low  ranges  of  black  limestone,  with 
iaqpressions  of  shells;  a  very  extensive  fermatioo  in  this  part 
of  the  Andes.  -The  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  the  little  vallies 
and  tracts  of  levd  ground  between  them,  were  covered  with 
verdure^  and  the  deeper  hollows  were  occupied  by  lakes^ 
the  water  of  which  was  of  a  dark  blue  ccdour^  more  intense 
than  that  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  in  some  of  them,  the 
deq>er  tint  was  varied  by  patches  oi  bright  turquoise^  from 
the  bottom  bcingof  a  whitish  colour,  and  the  waterless  deep. 

We  had  long  passed  the  region  of  trees,  and  even  shrubs 
had  disappeared.  The  most  conspicuous  plant  was  a  low, 
spreading  CadmSy  in  Targe  patches  among  the  rocks;  being 
covered  with  abortive  spines  like  white  hairs:  it  bad,  at  a 
distance,  ezacdy  the  appearance  of  wooL  Near  La  Viuda, 
I  observed  Cukiiimm  njkmxnsy  and  a  species  of  Trecoa ;  a 


•  I  am  9&rrf  to  isd  thm  I  have  miakiil  a  neMnniam  of  Um  allftndei  «r 
th*  principal  plaen  kcCwMa  JUa*  and  Fno»;  thcj  wtn  mii— tud  hMWMCri- 
ciOly  by  Don  Mariano  RtTcro^  and  pnblUlied  in  Lima,  in  the  Mimoriid  db  Urn 
CienHoM  NatmUt^  of  whidi  be  was  one  of  the  condneton.  Aa  the  list  Sndadea 
•ereral  of  the  pkoei  where  Ruis  and  Favoo  colleeted,  I  hope  I  ahaO  be  able 
to  ptoeara  a  oopy  ofit  fer  an  eariy  noabar  oT  the  Botanieal  MiMaBany. 
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few  CfemtkauBy  especially  G.  ^ed^diOf  presented  themselves 
oocasicMially  as  we  proceeded. 

The  snow  that  had  lately  Mien  had  already  disappeared 
from  the  open  ground,  but  much  of  it  still  remained  in  shel- 
tered places. 

Before  leaving  Culluay  in  the  morning,  we  had  been  ad- 
vised not  to  take  any  breakfiist  except  a  little  broth,  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  the  pima  or  veta^  the  sickness  that 
frequently  attacks  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  breathe 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  regions.  None  of  the 
party,  bowever,  had  experienced  any  inconvenience  in  the 
ascent;  and  after  proceeding  about  half  a  league,  where  the 
devation  was  considerably  less  than  at  the  pass,  we  halted  at 
one  of  the  lakes,  and  breakfasted  on  some  cold  meat  But 
we  soon  found  that  we  had  calculated  rather  hastily  on  our 
exemption  from  the  puna;  and  that,  like  sea-sickness,  which 
it  resembles  so  much  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  always 
immediately  attack  those  who  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  it. 
Before  we  had  advanced  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  several  of 
the  party  began  to  suffer  from  headache;  and  Mr.  M 
and  myself  were  so  ill  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  end  of  the  stage,  a  place  called  Casa-cancha,  to  which 
we  descended  about  four  o'clock.  We  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  we  were  both  ceased  with  violent  vomiting,  accompanied 
by  all  the  sensations  tliat  usually  attend  sea-sickness,  but 
the  throbbing  pain  of  the  head  was  much  more  acute  and 


It  is  generally  said  that  difficulty  of  breathing  is  one  of  the 
most  comm<Hi  and  distressing  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  but 
it  is  not  the  case.  Few  people  suffer  in  their  respiration, 
although  the  pulse  is  frequently  accelerated,  while  they  are 
riding  or  walking  on  a  level  road ;  it  is  only  in  walking  over 
rough  ground,  or  in  climbing  the  mountains,  that  respiration 
is  Infected,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  halt  repeatedly 
and  take  breath.  The  miners  work  as  hard,  and  perform 
the  same  quantum  of  labour  at  Pasco,  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  those  at  a  sixth-part  of  the  eleva- 
tion; and  indeed  the  English  mechanics  there,  unless  very 
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laboriously  employed,  pecfbrmed  their  work  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  Several  of  our  party,  who 
had  frequently  been  at  Pasco^  and  resided  there  a  considerable 
time,  were  not  affected ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  who  was 
attacked  besides  Mr.  M  and  myself,  recovered  almost 

immediately.  In  this,  too,  the  funa  resembles  sea-sickness, 
that  different  individuals,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, are  affected  in  a  very  different  degree,  and  many  do 
not  suffer  at  all.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  persons  are  not  equally  affected  by  the  two  borders. 
My  friend  and  I,  some  years  before,  had  made  a  voyage  of 
four  months  together,  and  he  only  suffered  for  a  few  hours  from 
sea-sickness,  while  I  was  never  wholly  free  from  it  during 
the  voyage;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  he  suffered  more 
severely  than  I  did.  Persons  of  full  habit,  affected  with  the 
/nmo,  frequently  spit  blood.  Some  months  before  we  passed, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  mines,  set 
out  to  walk  to  the  coast;  he  had  previously  been  in  bad 
health,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Casa-cancha  he  died, 
from  haemorrhage,  having  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs. 

The  valley  of  Casa-cancha  is  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  limestone  hills  we  had  passed 
over,  and  bounded  at  the  side  by  red  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate. We  were  lodged  at  a  miserable  hut,  built  of  stones 
and  mud.  The  single  apartment,  of  which  it  consisted, 
served  us  successively  for  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed- 
room ;  the  dinner  was  cooked  over  a  turf  fire,  the  smoke  from 
which  eddied  round  the  roof,  and  then  partially  escaped  by 
the  door-way,  which  was  only  about  four  feet  high. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  when  we  raised  the  piece  of 
sooty  cloth  that  served  for  a  door  to  our  dwelling,  the  whole 
valley  was  so  thickly  covered  with  hoar-frost,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night.  We  were  delayed  more 
than  two  hours  from  some  of  our  mules  having  strayed  to  the 
hills.  As  the  beasts  are  suffered  to  wander  about  at  night 
in  search  of  pasture,  an  Indian  is  generally  to  be  found  where 
travellers  halt,  who,  for  a  trifling  reward,  undertakes  to  keep 
them  together :  he  passes  the  night  in  the  open  air,  fi-equently 
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in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  is  seldom  known  to  sleep, 
or  neglect  his  charge.  In  this  instance,  a  dense  mist  had 
filled  the  valley,  and  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  watchman; 
but  firom  the  abuse  that  was  lavished  upon  him,  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing 
all  our  mules,  instead  of  merely  not  having  seen  one  or  two 
of  them  through  the  mist  on  a  dark  night 

Mr.  M  continued  very  ill,  and  although  I  felt  tolerably 

well  when  I  rose,  we  had  not  travelled  half  a  league  when 
the  headache  returned  with  increaSed  violence,  and  it  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  mule.  Some  of  our 
companions,  too^  were  similarly  affected  in  the  course  of  this 
day's  ride. 

The  valley,  and  even  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  were  so 

swampy,  that  we  travelled  very  slowly  for  about  a  league  and 

a  hal^  when  we  left  the  valley,  and  crossed  over  some  high 

land  that  brought  us  to  the  small  river  of  Palcamayo,  three 

leagues  from   Casa-cancha.      Red  sandstone,  breccia,  and 

conglomerate  prevail  as  far  as  Palcamayo,  where  I  observed 

whitish  strati6ed  limestone,   and   Cah^uff^  with   blocks  of 

I^fdianrStanej  that  appeared  to  have  fallen  from  the   hills 

above ;  afterwards,  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  containing 

large  quartzase  pebbles,  were  the  only  rocks  that  occurred 

near  the  road.    From  Palcamayo,  we  passed  over  a  succession 

of  low   hills,    covered   with   short  grass;    the  intervening 

hollows  were  very  swampy,  and  we  were  frequently  obliged 

to  make  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  them.     In  such  places,  there 

was  sometimes  a  considerable  depth  of  peat,  an  occasional 

rupture  exposing  a  thickness  of  several  feet  of  the  decayed 

roots  of  the  grass,  which,  mixed  with  mosses  and  Lycapodiace^B^ 

continues  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  spongy  mass.     The 

whole  of  the  district  through   which   we  were  travelling, 

^including  the  plain  of  Bourbon,  whither  we  were   bound, 

and  the  country  for  many  leagues  to  the  north  and  south, 

may  be  considered  as  forming  an  immense  basin  between  two 

distant  Cordilleras ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow 

that  &lls   in  winter,   and  the  thawing  of  the  latter  on  the 

summits   of  tlie  hills  and  sides  of  the  mountains  during 
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summer,  the  iftibsoil  in  the  low  gromids  b  always  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  numerous  springs  ifsue  from  the  surfiux. 
On  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  there  is,  all  the 
year,  an  abundance  of  grass,  which  serves  to  pasture  Isrge 
flocks  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of  the  valiies  and  the  towns 
on  the  coast. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  road,  our  prioress  had  been 
so  siOw  that  it  was  long  after  daxk  when  we  arrived  at  a 
ravine,  down  which  we  continued  to  HuayUay,  a  small 
Indian  town»  and  the  ceiftre  of  a  mining  district,  eight  leagues 
from  Casa-cancha.  The  monotonous  appearance  of  the  hills 
among  which  we  had  travelled,  at  a  very  slow  pace,  the 
intolerable  headache  we  suffered,  and  tlie  benumbing  cold 
of  the  evening  wind,  made  this  altogether  a  &tigning  and 
unpleasant  day's  journey. 

One  of  our  party,  a  Spaniard,  conducted  us  to  the  house  of 
the  Governor,  who  was  his  countryman.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Spanish  army,  but  having  married  an  Indian  woman 
of  HuayUay,  he  seUled  in  the  town,  where  his  intelligence 
and  activity  procured  him  tlie  office  of  Governor;  to  which 
he  added  the  profession  of  a.  miner,  and  the  trade  of  a  diop- 
keeper.  Our  apartment  was  in  keeping  with  the  moed 
pursuits  of  the  master  of  the  house;  the  table  was  covered 
with  papers  relative  to  the  number  of  recruits,  and  the 
tribute  to  be  furnished  by  the  Indians  binder  his  juri^^diction; 
a  heap  of  silver  ore  occupied  a  comer  of  the  mud  floor,  and 
candles,  sugar,  jars  of  spirits,  and  similar  merchandise  were 
spread  around,  with  very  Ultle  regard  to  arrangement.  Oar 
host  and  his  dark  lady  vied  with  each  other  in  ministering  to 
our  wants ;  and,  stretched  on  the  floor  of  their  domicile,  we 
soon  forgot  the  puna  and  our  tedious  ride  from  CaSapcancha. 

In  the  morning,  we  were  again  greeted  by  the  glittering 
hoar-frost,  which  added  to  the  desolate  and  wintry  aspect  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  hills,  where  not  a  tree  nor  a  trace 
of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen.  All  the  com  and  v^etables 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  are  brought  up  from  the  valiies, 
and  have  to  be  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues.    - 

Having  arrived  at  HuayUay  at  nighty  we  had  not  perceived 
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that  the  Talley  in  which  it  stands  passed  through  an  extensive 
fovmation  of  JVachgie.  A  small  stream  runs  in  the  bottom, 
fiom  which  a  steep  grassy  slope  rises  on  each  side,  surmounted 
by  a  craggy  and  precipitous  wall  of  the  TVacAjfte  rocks. 
Half  a  league  below  the  town,  we  passed  some  hot  springs : 
the  water  leaves  a  calcareous  deposit,  which  is  gradually  en- 
croaching upon  one  side  of  the  valley. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley,  the  TVocalyfe  is  divided 
into  colamns,  coated  with  blackish  Lichen^  that  from  a  distance 
gives  thedi  the  appearance  of  BcualL  The  masses  have 
been  very  «]^erendy  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  some  parts 
disintegrating  more  readily  than  others.  Many  columns 
stand  alone ;  they  are  obliquely  divided  by  transverse  fissures, 
and  the  different  joints  have  been  unequally  worn,  so  that  a 
slender  shaft  sometimes  supports  an  immense  mass  on  its 
summit,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  architectural 
ruins,  interspersed  with  grotesque  colossal  figures. 

On  emerging  from  the  valley,  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
on  the  plains  of  Bourbon,  which  extend  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  presenting  a  surface  of  green 
sward  as  level  as  a  bowling-green.  We  had  now  only  to 
travel  six  leagues  to  the  mines,  situated  among  the  hills  on 
the  o)^K>site  side  of  the  plain.  At  the  distance  of  two  leagues, 
we  passed  a  low  belt  of  limestone,  and  we  crossed  three  small 
rivers  on  our  way.  When  we  locked  at  the  vast  meadow 
over  which  we  were  travelling,  bounded  by  gently  swelling 
hills  that  shut  out  the  view  of  the  distant  snowy  peaks,  we 
could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having  reached  the  fiirther  side  of  the  plain,  and  crossed 
a  range  of  limestone  rocks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  the 
town  and  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,*  which  occupy  one 
side  of  an  open  space,  about  half  a  league  across,  and  nearly 


*  CerrOf  WXL  This  name  is  glTeo  to  tbe  towo  dtntad  amoof  tbe  blllc,  to 
^UngiiiBh  h  flmii  Um  oM  town  of  PaMO,  (Poioo  vi^,)  which  atanda  al  the 
•i^  af  the  plaia«  two  leagoai  to  the  aoathward. 
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surrounded  by  rugged  hills.  The  sads&ction  we  fdt  at 
having  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey  was  increased  upon 
entering  a  house  fitted  up  by  the  Pasco  Peruvian  Company, 
and  finding  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  with 
boarded  floor  and  glass  windows,  and  a  coal  fire  blazing  in 

an  English  grate.    Mr.  M was  the  only  one  who  continued 

to  suffer  from  the  jnma  after  our  arrival;  he  was  seriously 
ill  for  some  days,  and  confined  to  his  room  upwards  of  a 
weeK. 

This  celebrated  spot,  from  which  so  much  wealth  has 
issued,  has  a  wretched  appearance;  the  town  consists  of 
narrow  straggling  lanes,  the  houses  are  small  and  dark,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  squalid  and  miserable.  Heaps  of 
refuse  from  the  mines  surround  the  town,  which  is  built 
immediately  over  some  of  them,  and  there  are  many  shafts 
opening  into  the  public  roads  without  any  fence  or  coverin^^ 
so  that,  on  a  dark  night,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  on^ 
part  of  the  town  to  another  without  imminent  risk. 

I  was  struck  here,  as  at  Huayllay,  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  scene,  notwithstanding  the  sun  was  shining  in  the 
midst  of  a  bright  sky ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  the  very 
clearness  of  the  sky  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  From 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays 
are  unimpeded,  and  a  dazzling^  light  falls  on  objects  directly 
exposed  to  their  influence,  while  those  that  are  in  shade 
receive  very  little  indirect  light  from  the  dark  blue  heavens ; 
and  thus,  a  striking  contrast  is  produced  between  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  surfaces  and  the  unrelieved  shade,  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  the  diffused  light  in  the  hazy 
atmosphere  of  the  coast  This  gloomy  effect  is  increased  by 
the  total  absence  of  trees,  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
sombre  hues  in  the  surrounding  objects :  the  hills  of  bluish 
limestone,  with  the  meagre  unhealthy  vegetation  thinly 
scattered  upon  them;  the  stagnant  lakes,  buried  in  their 
recesses,  and  reflecting  their  darkened  images;  the  decayed 
thatch  of  the  houses;  the  grey  and  brown  dresses  of  the 
Indians,  whose  dark  faces  are  mottled  with  purple  blotches 
from   constant  exposure  to  the  bleak  atmosphere  of  the 
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Cordillera,  all  conspire  to  increase  the  sadness  of  the  scehe^ 
which  looks  as  if  a  neutral  tint  were  passed  over  the  whole 
landscape.  But  all  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  nights  in  fine  weather,  especially  on  the  hills 
above  the  town,  which  command  a  view  of  the  snowy  ranges 
that  surround  the  plains  of  Bourbon ;  the  colour  of  the  sky 
is  deep  indigo,  and  the  stars  shine  with  a  splendour  that 
can  be  but  faindy  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
their  brilliance  on  a  clear  frosty  night  in  Britain. 

Few  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  Pasco;    those   which   occur  roost  frequently   are 
grasses,    a  few    Gentians^    Lvpinug    nubigenusy    and    some 
C(miposit(B.      The  latter  are  generally  found  on  the  plains 
and  without  stems ;  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  being  com- 
pletely imbedded  in   the  turf.     The  pappus  of  fVemetia 
Hffida  is  used  as  tinder.     The  Gentians  are  most  common 
on  the  limestone  rocks.     The  state  of  my  health  prevented 
me  from  proceeding  to  the  vallies  eastward  of  Pasco,  which 
had  been  my  intention  when  I  left  th^  coast :  this  was  the  more 
mortifying,  as  I  was  within  two  days  journey  of  Huanuco, 
the  centre  of  the  district  fi^m   which   Ruiz   and   Pavon 
obtained  the  greatest  part  of  their  collections.     While  in 
Pasco,   I  received  several  letters  from   Dr.    Poeppig,   who 
crossed  the  Cordillera  about  a  fortnight  before  us.     He  had 
suflered  severely  from  the  puna,  and  continued  dangerously 
ill  during  the  few  days  he  remained  in  Pasco,  from  whence 
he  passed  on  through   Huanuco,  to  Pampayaca,  the  most 
remote  estate  on  the  river  Hualluga.     Previous  to  leaving 
Chili,  this  accomplished  and  enterprising  Naturalist  had  spent 
eight  months  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Con- 
cepcion,  and  had  examined  the  Flora  of  an  extensive  district 
in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  volcano  of  Antujo,  where  no 
Botanist  had  ever  before  penetrated.     Dr.  Poeppig's  Chilian 
collections'  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  ever 
made  ia  South  America.     In  Peru,   his  intention   was   to 
examine  the  productions  of  the  country  bordering   on  the 
river  Hualluga,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  descend  by  that 
stream  to  the  Amazons,  and  return  by  way  of  Para  to  Europe. 
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On  the  84th  of  July,  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  single  day 
to  Hoayllay.  Behind  the  town,  large  masses  of  Ttachgbt  are 
piled  on  the  fieice  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  litde  sheltered  spots 
between  them,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  discovers  itself  and 
many  plants  are  found  there  that  do  not  appear  in  more 
exposed  situations,  even  where  the  elevation  is  much  less. 
There  were  several  fine  ferns,  and  I  gathered,  besides,  Zgfot>- 
podium  crassuHh  Rubia  kirtOf  Baccharis  gemsteUoides  and 
B.  tkjfoidesj  CukUium  canescens,  a  new  Ahtrcemeria,  a  species 
of  Atropa,  and  a  large  yellow-flowered  GefUian.  There  were 
likewise  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  without  flowers  or  fruit  All 
these  occurred  nearly  on  the  same  spot;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  traveller,  passing  through  Huayllay,  who  could 
devote  a  day  or  two  to  exploring  the  hills  near  the  town, 
w6uld  find  a  great  number  of  species,  especially  of  ferns.  I 
also  procured  at  Huayllay,  the  fruit  of  the  woolly  Cactus 
before  alluded  to^  which  appears  every  where^  from  the  pass 
of  La  Viuda  to  Pasco;  it  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who  call 
the  plant  Huacurtx.  The  fruit  of  Abtrctmeria  dulcis  is  sought 
after  by  the  children,  on  account  of  a  sweet  gelatinous 
pulp,  resembling  that  of  the  pomegranate,  in  which  its  seeds 
are  imbedded;  the  plant  Ls  called  CampaniUas  cobradasy 
(red  bells,)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Airopa,  found  in  the 
lame  places,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Campanulas 
anuxrillasj  \yeUow  bdls.)  Among  the  ferns  is  an  AcrogtiehMm^ 
which  at  Huayllay  is  called  Calaguala ;  i>ut  the  same  name 
is  given  indifierently  to  many  ferns  used  as  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  Pofypodium  Calaguala. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Lima, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  2d  of  September.  Above  CuUuay, 
I  gathered  Calceolaria  lobatOj  and  below  that  town,  several 
other  species  were  loaded  with  flowers.  Among  other  plants 
that  had  flowered  since  June,  were  Tacsonia  trifbUaia,  and 
a  species  of  demaiis.  On  approaching  Obrajillo^  every 
thing  was  dried  up,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  plant  in  flower. 

As  the  season  advanced,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  is  arrested  when  the  mist 
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is  dissipated  oo  the  coast     At  the  end  of  September,  I 
went  from  Lima  to  the  valley  of  Lorin,  six  leagues  to  the 
■oadiward.     For  the  last  two  leagues,  the  road  lies  oter  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  was  completely  covered 
with  Nctanaprtmiraia  and  Palavia  rkomb\fbliaj  in  full  blossom. 
The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Lurin,  the  mist  began  to  dis- 
perse^ and  for  the  following  week,  the  sun  shone  brighdy 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day.    At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
returned  to  Lima,  and  not  a  single  flower  then  remuned  on 
the  plants,  the  whole  of  which  were  completely  withered.     I 
rerisited  Lurin  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  there  was  not 
a  semblance    of   v^etable   structure  in   their   black   and 
shrivelled  remains;  and  a  stranger  would  have  thought  it 
impossible,  that,  within  a  fortnight,  the  bare  sandy  soil  could 
have  been  carpeted  with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers.    The 
same  effect  was  soon  produced  on  the  pasture  in  the  hills ; 
the  summer  of  the  coast  had  commenced ;  and  when  I  left 
the  country  on  the  4th  of  November,  we  heard  that  a  heavy 
&I1  of  rain  had  announced  the  winter  of  the  interior. 


Id  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Chili,  I  omitted  to  allude  to 
one   circumstance    connected   with    the    vegetation   of  its 
mountains.     At  a  medium  elevation  between  the  coast  and 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  especially  on  table-land, 
snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  some  time  after  the  rains  have 
ceased,  and,  melting  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  soil  continues  moist,  and  vegetation  is  in  full  vigour  in 
such  situations,  when  every  plant  has  withered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring vallies.     Some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
Chili,  and  those  least  known,  occur  on  the  hills  thus  situated. 
From  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  the  various  districts, 
both  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigenous 
plants  flourish  at  a  season,  and  under  circumstances,  pecu- 
liarly finrourable  to  their  cultivation  in  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.     Most  of  them  flower,  not 
daring  the  heat  of  summer,   but  in  the  winter  or  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  average  temperature  is  certainly  not 
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greater,  and  in  some  districts,  is  macb  less  than  that  of  the 
summer  months  in  the  latitude  of  London ;  and  those  of  the 
coast  of  Peru  have  an  additional  recommendation  as  r^ards 
their  culture  with  us,  that  they  very  seldom  see  the  san. 
In  illustration  of  Uiis,  I  may  mention  that  Palavia  rhambifidia 
and  Loata  hispida,  which  inhabit  the  low  country  near 
Lima,  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  open  air  at  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  wet  and  boisterous 
summer  of  the  present  year,  1830.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  the  plants  are  in  flower  during  those 
months  when  the  sun  has  most  power;  but  there  the  altitude 
compensates  in  a  great  measure  the  difference  of  season. 

In  cultivating  Chilian  and  Peruvian  plants,  the  climate 
and  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  coast  of  the  middle 
provinces  of  Chili  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  their  treatment, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  leading 
phenomena.  The  rainy  season,  as  already  mentioned,  begins 
in  May,  and  continues  till  October;  the  heaviest  rains  are 
in  June  and  July.  After  a  few  days  of  rain,  there  is  an 
interval  of  fine  weather  for  at  least  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
the  quantity  that  falls  during  the  season  is  small,  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  In  summer,  the  atmosphere 
is  excessively  arid,  and  there  is  little  or  no  dew.  Tbe 
temperature  at  noon  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  is 
generally  about  60^;  at  night,  seldom  under  40^,  though 
there  is  occasionally  a  little  frost.  In  summer,  the  thermo- 
meter at  noon  stands  between  70"^  and  75^ ;  but  during  the 
night,  in  clear  weather,  it  frequently  &lls  more  than  20^. 
During  the  latter  part  of  summer,  vegetation  is  almost 
dormant,  and  scarcely  a  plant  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen  in 
flower ;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  first  rains,  every 
part  of  the  country  is  clothed  with  verdure.  By  the  end  of 
July  many  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  a  rapid  succession 
of  species  continue  to  put  forth  their  blossoms  for  several 
months,  and  the  hills  are  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
species  ofAhtrcemeriOj  Calceolaria^  TroptBohmiy  AmarylUs^  Scki- 
zanthusj  Oxalis,  Sifyrinchium^  and  other  interesting  genera. 
After  the  end  of  November,  few  of  these  remain  in  flower. 
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The  principal  objections  to  the  climate  of  Britain,  as 
regards  the  habits  of  these  plants,  is  excessive  humidity, 
rather  than  any  defect  of  temperature ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
cultivation  should  be  chiefly  directed.  From  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  country  th^  inhabit,  and  the  moderate  rains, 
the  soil  retains  little  moisture  during  the  season  they  are  in 
flower,  and  while  they  are  seeding,  the  ground  is  perfectly 
dry  and  lard. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
period-  i^hen  a  Botanist  will  find  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  in  blossom  in  the  vallies  and  on  the  lower  hills  of  Chili, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces,  is  between 
July  and  December,  and  he  will  experience  little  interrupt 
tion  to  travelling,  except  while  it  is  raining,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  from  the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  But  in 
the  south,  the  heavy  rains  render  the  roads  almost  impass-: 
able,  and  the  traveller  finds  such  indifierent  accommodation, 
that  little  can  be  done  before  October ;  but  as  vegetation  does 
not  advance  there  so  rapi'dly  as  in  the  north,  an  ample  field 
presents  itself  for  the  four  following  months.  In  elevated 
spots  throughout  Chili,  where  snow  remains  at  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  many  species  will  be  fouhd  from  December 
to  the  end  of  February. 

The  number  of  plants  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is 
small,  and  they  are  mostly  in  flower  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  September,  though  some  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vallies  all  the  year.  In  the  mountains,  as  well 
on  the  eastern  as  the  western  side  of  the  Cordillera,  the 
best  time  for  botanizing  is  from  January  till  June,  and  at 
great  elevations,  several  months  later.  But  the  roads  are  so 
bad  that  travelling  is  difficult  while  the  rains  continue,  and 
the  only  plan  for  a  collector  at  that  season  is,  to  fix  his 
residence  in  some  town  or  village,  and,  as  the  rain  generally 
falls  afler  noon,  to  make  his  excursion  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  these  observations  can 
be  in  any  way  useful  to  you,  or  tend  in  the  slightest  degree 
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to  fiicilteiire  an  acgnaintance  with  the  iiataral  productions  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  porticMis  of  the  globe* 
I  amy  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfiilly,  yours, 

A.  Cbugkshanks. 


[The  following  additional  ronarks  came  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  their  proper  places. — EdJ} 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  middle  province  that  the  Palm  of  Chili 
{Mieroooccas)  is  found.  It  is  not  a  common  tree,  being 
▼ery  partially  distributed ;  but  several  estates  owe  much  of 
their  value  to  the  number  of  Pabms  upon  them,  and  air 
though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  firuit  yield  a 
large  income  to  the  proprietor.  For  thatching  houses,  the 
leaves  are  considered  better  and  more  durable  than  any 
other  material ;  the  sap^  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  honey,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour; 
and  the  small  cocoa-nuts,  about  an  indi  in  diameter,  of 
which  every  tree  produces  a  great  number,  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Peru. 
A  curious  method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from  the 
green  husk  in  which  it  is  envek^>ed9  a  process  that  was 
formerly  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  and  labour.  A 
number  of  cows  and  oxen  are  driven  into  an  enclosure, 
where  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  spread,  and  being  very  fond 
of  its  husk,  they  immediately  begin  to  feed  on  the  fruit, 
only  slighdy  masticating  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  swal- 
lowing the  whole;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts 
are  rejected;  and  when  the  meal  isfinii^ed,aheapof  themis 
found  before  each  of  the  animals,  perfectiy  free  from  the 
husk,  the  cattie  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season 
when  little  grass  remains  on  the  hills^  at  the  same  time  that 
they  effectually  perform  a  very  useful  operation. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Whua  on  this  sabject,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  qaestion  so  often 
agitated,  concendng'  tbe  native  ooontiy  of  the  PaUOoe.  Mr..  Lambert*  ia 
the  lOOi  vol  olJi^wid^*«Jteriia(  and  in  the  Appeal 
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oafh^gmim  Mnii^  has  oollootod  naoy  faladble  fiMte,  whicb  pra^ 
is  lemid  wild  in  sevend  partet^f  AmericKy  and  among  otlien  in  Chili  and 
Perau  Don  Joa6  Fayoo,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lambert^  aaya^  «<  The 
8olamam  tuberosum  gfrows  wild  in  the  eoTirona  of  Lima,  and  foartoMi 
leagoee  finon  Lima  on  the  ooatt;  and  I  myself  have  foond  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  ChihV'— and  Mr.  L.  adds,  "  t  have  ktely  receiyed  from  Mr. 
PiTon  yery  fine  wild  specimens  of  SoUumm  tKberotum^  collected  by 
himself  in  Pern."  There  is  also  a  note  from  Mr.  Lambert  on  the  same 
taiject,  in  the  3d  yoL  <tf  the  New  Edin.  PhU.  Jimnt,  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Galdcleogh»  who  sent  tubers  of  the  wild  plant  some 
yean  ago  fromr  Chili  to  the  Hoiiicnltaivl  Society. 

Bot  it  is  frequently  objected,  that  in  some  of  those  countries  where  the 
Potaioe  is  foand  wiM,  it  may,  like  many  other  speaes  met  with  in  that 
Male  in  America,  be  an  inirodKced,  not  an  mdigemms  pknt  There  are^ 
howeyer,  many  reasons  for  betieying  that  it  is  really  indigenous  in  Chili, 
sad  that  the  wild  specimens  found  there  haye  not  been  accidentally 
propagated  from  any  cnltiyated  yariety.  In  that  conntry,  it  ia  generally 
foond  in  ste^  rocky  placesi,  where  it  could  neyer  haye  been  cahiyated, 
and  where  its  accidental  iutrodnction  is  almost  impossible.  It  is  yery 
connaon  about  Valparaiso^  and  I  haye  noticed  it  along  the  coast  for 
fifteen  leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  port;  how  much  ikrther  it  majr 
extend  north  or  south,  I  know  not.  It  diiefly  inhabits  the  difli  and 
hifls  near  the  sea,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  haye  seen  it  at  more  than 
two  or  three  leagnea  from  the  coast  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
wild  plant  that  I  haye  neyer  seen  noticed  in  print,  that  its  flowers  are 
•Iways  pure  tsAtte,  five  fitnn  the  purple  tint  so  common  in  the  cnltiyated 
varieties,  and  this  I  think  is  a  strong  eyidenoe  of  its  natiyecNrigin.  Anothsr 
proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  &ct,  that  while  it  is  often  met  with  in 
sMwntainoos  placss,  leaMite  fitwi  cnltiyated  ground,  it  is  not  seen  in  the 
iBUMdiate  ndghbourfaood  of  the  fields  and  gardena  where  it  ia  planted, 
^oUeu  a  stream  of  water  run  throagh  the  ground,  whM  majf  carrtf  ^MAers 
to  umuUivated  ^fots. 

Having  obeeryed  the  distribution  of  this  and  other  plants  through  the 
agney  of  the  streams  employed  for  irrigating  the  kmd,  I  am  led  to 
think,  tfmt  the  wild  specimens  found  near  Lima,  may  haye  had  simihir  origin. 
If  they  occurred  in  the  yalley,  this  is  more  than  probaU^  as  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  land  ia  either  cnltiyated  by  irrigation,  or  the  unooltiyated 
spots  areoyerilowed  when  the  riyer  is  swelled  by  the  rains  in  the  interior* 
I  ronember  a  curious  instance  of  this  sort  of  yqjpstable  coloniBation.  ia 
the  yineyards  of  Chill,  it  is  cnstdmary,  in  order  to  eoimomiae  the  land,  to 
■ow  Imeeme  among  the  yines,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  latter,  as  it  pro- 
tenti  tiw  ground  from  being  ploughed  or  hoed.  An  intelligent  land- 
owner who  had  trayelled  in  France^  and  obssrred  the  beneficial  tf ects 
of  turning  up  and  manuring  the  land,  detennined  to  adopt  the  same 
iyitsm  in  a  huge  yineyard  he  was  planting  near  Santiago,  and  gate  orders 
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to  his  Ma^or  Dome  not  to  tow  iMoame  seed  in  it  as  osiuL  On  Tiailiii; 
his  estate  some  months  afterwards,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  hud 
oorered  with  yoang  plants  of  the  forbidden  pasture,  although  none  had 
been  sown ;  and  on  inyestigating  the  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  stream 
which  irrigated  his  grounds  passed  first  through  seyeral  Lucerne  fields  in 
another  part  of  the  Tallej,  from  which  it  had  cairied  and  disseminated 
ieed  over  the  whole  vineyard. 

Humboldt,  who  has  bestowed  such  unwearied  attention  on  the  sniject 
of  plants  cultiTated  in  the  New  World,  (but  whose  wori£  was  published 
previous  to  that  of  Mr.  Lambert)  denies  that  the  JPotcOoe  is  indigenous  to 
Peru.  In  his  Esioi  poUHque  wr  le  roycatme  de  la  NouveUe  E^^ctgne^  he 
says,  **  J'observe  d*abord  pour  ne  consigner  ict  que  des  faits  exacts,  qos 
la  pomme  de  terrt  n*est  pas  indig^e  au  P^ron,  et  qu*elle  ne  se  troave  pas 
nulle  part  sauvage  dans  la  partie  de  la  Cordill^  qui  eet  situee*8ons  les 
tn^iques.  Nous  avons,  M.  Bonpland  et  moi,  herboris^  sur  le  doe  et  sur 
la  pente  des  Andes,  depuis  les  69  nord,  jusqu,  4ux  12^  sad;  nous  avoas 
pris  des  inibnnations  ohei  des  personnes  qui  ont  examine  cette  chaine  de 
Montagnes  oolossales  jusqu'a  La  Pas  et  4  Oruro,  et  nous  sommes  s^^  que 
dans  oette  vaste  ^tendue  de  terrain  il  ne  T^te  spontantoent  aucune 
esp^  de  Solanee  ik  racines  nourissantes.*' — ^  M.  M.  Ruis  et  Pavon,  dont 
l*antorit6  est  d*un  grand  poids,  disent  avoir  trouv6  la  pomme  de  terre 
dans  les  terrains  cultiv^,  m  adtU^  et  non  dans  les  forHs  et  sur  le  dos  des 
montagnes,"  page  400.  The  last  paragraph,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
the  letter  of  Don  Jos^  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  more  appears  to  be  inferred 
from,  what  Ruis  and  ^von  say  on  the  subject  in  the  Flora  Penanana, 
than  those  authors  intended.  Hie  passage  in  tiiat  work,  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sokmum  tuberosum^  is  as  follows : — **  Habitat  in  Peruvis  et 
ChilensM  Regni  cnltis,  ei  m  coUiims  Chance^,  ad  Jeqtum  et  Pasaau^ 
pr€Bdia,**  U  they  had  only  found  it  in  cultivated  land,  the  first  part  of 
this  passage  would  have  been  sufficient;  but  the  context  leaves  it  to  be 
understood  that  that  ctroomstance  does  not  i^ply  to  its  locality  at 
Chancay. 

GUancay  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Pem,-whidi  gives  its  name  to  the 
surrounding  district  or  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  estates  of  Jequan  and 
Pasamayo  are  situated,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  place  alluded  to  in  Don 
Josh's  letter,  being  about  the  distance  he  mentions  north  of  Lima.  There 
is  a  great  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  irrigated  from 
the  river  of  Pasamayo,  (called  also  the  river  of  Qiancay,)  but  Ruiz  and 
Pavon  say,  they  found  the  phmt  ol  the  TuUs,  where,  as  I  have  beibre 
observed,  there  is  no  cultivation.  As  nothing,  however,  is  stated  of  the 
nature  of  the  hills,  nor  of  the  height  at  which  the  plant  obcua  above  the 
valley,  there  is  still  room  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  accidentally 
introduced,  and,  indeed,  the  Indians  formerly  brought  water  upon  the  land 
from  a  considerable  distance,  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  any  that  is 
imgated  at  the  present  day. ' 
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Upon  the  wIh^  it  nay  be  wMLy  ooodaded  Uiat  this  important 
vegetable  is  really  indigeiioiu  to  Chili;  bat  with  respect  to  Perii^  some 
farther  eyidenoe  appears  secessary  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject 
Hie  question  can  only  be  decided  by  ascertaining  the  exact  situations  in 
whidi  the  plants  present  themselTes  at  lima  and  Chancay,  especially 
with  req^eot  to  land  that  is  or  has  been  onltiTated.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing too,  to  know  the  colcnr  of  the  flowers. 


NOTICE 

,OF 

SOME  OF  THE  PLANTS  •  COLLECTED  DURING 

THE  ABOVE  EXCURSION. 
By  JV.  J. 


DICOTYLEDONES. 

I.    RANUKCULACEifi.    Jua. 

1.  Clematis  sericea;  scandens,  foliis  tematis  aut  pinnatis, 
foliolis  (3-5)  sobobovatis  acuminatis  grosse  serratis  sub- 
trilobis  supra  pubescentibus  subtus  sericeis^  floribus 
umbellatis  inWucratis  in  «.  pedunculo  simplici  subrace: 
mosim  dispositis.  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  5.  p.  37. 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  I.  p.  5. — fi,  foliolis  latioribus  cordatis. 

Humb.  et  Kunth. 

< 

Hab.    /8.  Between  Obrajillo  and  CuUuay,  Valley  of  Canta. 

If  I  am  correct  in  referring  this  plant  to  the  CL  sericea 
Humb.  and  Kunth,  it  must  belong  to  the  van  fi^  foUoUa  lati^ 
oribus  cordatis  of  those  authors.  But  the-  specunens  de- 
scribed in  the  Nova  Generoj  seem  to  have  been  imperfect,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  liable  to  much  variation.  In  ours,  the 
flowers  are  solitary,  but  there  is  a  2-leaved  involucre,  which, 
probably,  occasionally  produces  more  than  one  flower.  The 
flower  itself  is  large,  an  inch  and  a  half  and  more  in  diameter, 

*  In  th«  ■o^oinod  List,  I  bavs  oonflned  m  jself  to  the  pUmti  proserred  in 
tlie  Herbariam.  Many  Meda  were  collected  which  have  been  diatrlbated  to 
dUTerent  gardens ;  and  leTeral  of  the  planti  raised  from  them  proved  ezoeedinf I7 
interestinf,  and  have  been  pnblithed  hj  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Eduu  PkU,  Joum., 
and  b7  myealf  in  tha  BcUmiml  Maffaame,^Ed, 
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sometimes  bearing  stamens  only;  at  other  times,  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  these  perfect  The  stamens  are 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long :  JUamenis  compressed :  tmtien 
oblong,  yellow.  Pistils  numerous:  Mifk,  or  awnj  as  long 
as  the  stamens,  very  silky,  naked  only  above.  The  kams 
are  as  described  by  M.  Kunth;  and  the  jfesi  is  angled  and 
downy. 

8.  Ranunculus  GMzmamdi;  foliis  supeme  petiolisque  Gl- 
iosis, radicalibus  suborbiculatis  trifidis,  lobis  apice  grosse 
dentatis,  superioribus  ^fidis  lobis  oblongis  intc^is, 
caule  erecto  piloso  paucifloro^  calyce  adpresso  villosis- 
suno^  DC—Humb.  TabL  Phys.  des  Beg.  Eq.  p.  69.  Bumb. 
tt  ExiMiy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  5.  p.  43.  De  Less.  Ic.  f;.  1.  t  S4. 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  29. — ^i.  nanusi  foliis  profunde 
partitis. 

Hab.    fi.  Pastures  at  Pasco. 

The  solitary  specimen  of  this  plant,  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks,  agrees  well  with  Humboldf  s  description  and 
with  De  Lesserfs  figure,  except  that  the  stem  is  scarcely  4 
inches  high,  and  the  leaves  are  very  deeply  divided.  Tlie  roots 
are  fasciculated,  a  span  long. — This  is  a  truly  alpine  species 
of  iZomcnctiAtf.  It  is  among  the  plants  noticed  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  in  describing  the  vegetable  features,  at  different 
elevations,  of  the  sequinoctial  regions.  ^  Still  higher,"  he  says, 
^namely  at  an  elevation  of  S500  metres,  (1796  toises,) 
the  arborescent  plants  terminate.  It  is  only  at  the  volcano 
of  Pichincha,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  descends  from 
Guaga-Pichincha,  that  we  have  discovered  a  groupe  of 
arborescent  syngenesious  plants,  whose  trunks  attain  to  7  or 
8  metres,  (21  or  24  Parisian  feet)  To  between  2000  and 
4100  metres,  (1026  to  2103  toises,)  the  region  of  alpine 
plants  extends:  it  is  that  of  the  SUdidkuiSiOt  the  Gentkms^ 
of  the  EspeUtia  fraUexony  whose  downy  leaves  afford  shelter 
to  tiie  unhappy  Indiasis  who  are  benighted  in  these  regions. 
The  turf  is  there  adorned  with  the  LobeUa  nana,  tiie  Sida 
PickmchensiSy  the  Bammcubts  Gnzmanmiy  the  BibesJHgidumy 
the  Qentiana  Qfdtensisj  and  many  other  species  which  will 
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be  described  in  our  *Ptimie$  iqttiaoxiales.'  The  Molmas 
are  those  sufBruticose  plants  which  we  have  met  with  at  the 
greatest  elevation  on  the  volcano  of  Poras^  near  Popayan, 
and  on  that  of  Antisana. 

^  At  the  height  of  4100  metres,  (210S  toises,)  the  alpine 
plants  give  place  to  the  Grasms^  of  which  the  region  extends 
to  4600  metres,  (S300  toises.)  The  JaraoaSy  the  Stipasj  a 
mnltitade  of  new  species  of  Pamcum^  Agrottisy  and  Dactylis 
cover  the  soil;  and  present,  at  a  distance,  a  golden  carpet, 
which  die  inhabitants  call  pcffonaL  The  snow  falls  occar 
sionally  in  this  region  of  Grasses, 

^At  4600  metres,  (2360  toises,)  there  are  no  phaeno- 
gamons  .plants  under  the  Equator.  From  this  line  to  that 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  Lichens  alone  cover  the  rocks. 
Some  even  appear  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  eternal 
ice;  for  at  5554  mi^tres  (3850  toises)  of  elevation  towards 
the  summit  of  Chunborazo,  I  have  found  upon  a  projectmg 
rock  UmbUicaria  pustubxtOy  and  Verrucaria  geograpkicat 
these  are  the  last  organized  forms  that  we  have  observed 
attached  to  the  soil  at  these  great  heights." 

From  this  interesting  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
Banuncuhis  Quzmannii  is  reckoned  amc^^^gst  the  most 
elevated  of  the  phsenogamous  plants ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
Noea  GoMTOj  it  is  stated  to  have  been  gathered  by  Guzman 
upon  the  mountain  Chorazon,  district  of  Quito,  at  an  elevar 
tion  of  2480  toises,  and  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

n.   PAPAy£RACCL&    Juii. 

1.  Argemcme  rosea;  glaucescens,  ubique  aculeato-hispida, 
foliis  bipinnatifidis  8pinosi%  capsnla  anguste  ovata  aculeis 
erectis  numerosissimis  obsita,  stigmate  4-5*lobo. 

Hab.  Mines  of  Arqueros;  Coquimbo;  Chili;  (Sandwich 
Islands.  Mr.  Menzies.) 

It  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  that  more  than  one  species 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Argemone  Mexicana.  The 
A.  aSbflfioTSiy  Mj^tfo,  and  grannd^ora^  are,  I  believe,  justly 
considered  as  permaaently  distinct     To   these  I  think 
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we  may  safely  add  the  present  one^  whose  leaves,  especially 
about  the  nerves,  stems,  and  calyx,  are  thickly  clothed 
with  patent  aculei,  and  whose  capsule  is  so  entirely  covered 
with  them  that  nothing  but  the  stigma  is  seen.  The  colour  of 
the  flower,  which  is  here  of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  may  possi* 
bly  vary;  yet  as  colour  appears  constant  in  other  species,  it 
will  probably  prove  so  in  this.  It  is  perhi^s  not  uncommon 
in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific.  I  possess  the  same  species, 
gathefed  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  the  Sandwich  Islands :  and  it 
is  probably  the  A,  Mexicana  of  Schlechtendal  and  Chamisso, 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Linnsea,  p.  552.  This  they  unite  with 
one  from  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  with  an  East  Indian  species 
firom  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  say  that  it  differs  from  the  Bra^ 
zilian  plant,  ^*  caule  saepe  numero  spinis  reversis  horridis- 
simo,  capsula  copiosioribus  minoribusque  spinis  obsita, 
quae  in  Americanae  majores  sunt  et  parcae.^' — ^The  true  A, 
Mexicana  is  indeed  also  found  in  Chili,  and  I  have  very  fine 
specimens  from  Valparaiso,  sent  by  Mr.  Bridges,  retaining 
all  their  true  characters. 

IIL    GAPPARIDEJB.    Jccm. 

1.  Gynandropsis  pentaphylla;  glabriuscula,  foliis  mediis 
d-foliolatis,  infimis  floralibusque  S^bliolads,  foliolis 
integris  subserrulatisve.  De  CaneL  Prodr.  v»  1.  p,  238. — 
Cleome  pentaphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  938.  BoL  Mag. 
t.  1681.    Spreng.  SyH.  FegeL  v.  2.  p.  122. 

Has.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

IV.    POLYGALEJE.    JIim. 

1.  Monnina  nemarasd;  foliis  elliptico-oblongis  acuds  mucro- 
natis  (vel  obtusis)  basi  angustatis  et  revolutis  obsolete 
denticulatis  subvenosis  crassiusculis  glabris,  junioribus 
ramulisque  pubescentibus,  racemis  bifidis  simplicibusve. 
DC.—Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  p.  410. 1 504.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  I.  p.  339.  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  3.  p.  175. — 
Hebeandra  mucronata.  ^^  BonpL  Ges.  Berl.  1808.  p.  40." 

The  figure  of  Humboldt  and  Kunth,  above  quoted,  so 
well  resembles  this  plant,  that  I  can  scarcely  think  they  can 
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be  other  than  the  same  species :  at  the  same  time,  the  leaves, 
in  my  specimens,  are  more  obtuse,  and  all  of  them,  even 
the  older  ones,  are  slightly  downy.  In  the  foliage  and 
racemes,  our  plant  agrees  with  the  M.  cbtustfoUa^  Humb.  and 
Kmith,but  that  is  described  as  having  its  leaves  and  branches 
glabrous.  De  GandoUe  well  observes  of  this  ^enus,  <<  species 
plurims  non' satis  notae." 

• 

2.  Krameriacisftniefea;  caule  fruticoso  ramoso,  foliis  oblongis 
mucronatis  sericeis,  pedicellis  folio  longioribus  bibrac- 
teatis  racemum  brevem  e£Pormantibus,  sepalis  petalisque 
5,  staminibus  4.  Hook,  et  Am.  in  BoL  of  Beechey^s  Fag. 
V,  1.  p.  8.  L  5« 

Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo. 

For  remarks  on  this  plant,  and  on  the  structure  of  its 
flower,  see  the  work  above  quoted. 

V.    MALVACEifi.    Juii. 

1.  SOa  re/lexa;  foliis  subrotundo-cordatis  acuminatis  crepa- 
tis  tomentosis,  pedicellis  solitariis  petiolo  longioribus, 
petalis  cuneiformibus  apice  dentatis  reflexis,  carpellis  12. 
DC. — Cm.  Diss.  1.  p.  36.  t  7,  et  6.  t  196.  /.  1.  De 
Casud.  Prodr.  v.  I.  p.  469.  Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v.  3.  p.  1 19. 
— S.  retrorsa.  liHirit.  Siitp.  v.  1.  &  64. 

Hab.    Yazo;  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  AbuHbm  pedunculare  of  Humb.  and  Kunth  seems  to 
be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  present  species,  and  is  perhaps 
not  really  distinct  from  it. 

2.  Sida  Dombeyana ;  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  dentato-ser- 
ratis  parce  pilosis,  pedicellis  solitariis  unifloris  petiolo 
longioribus,  carpellis  5  birostratis,  caule  prostrato  hiiv 
suto.  (Tab.  LXXXIX.)— S.  Dombeyana?  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  I.  p.  463. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Annua.  Caules  prostrati,  teretes,  virides,  patentim  pilosi, 
pedales  et  ultra.  Folia  remotiuscula,  exacte  cordata, 
acuminata,  basi  profunde  lobata,  crenato-serrata,  mem- 
branacea,  utrinque  parce  pilosa :  PelioU  folio  breviores, 
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ad  iMuin  utrinqoe  atipula  parvii  aubulata  mffiilti.  Ah 
dwKmK  willara^  ioUtarii*  gr»aHimi»  biimcialea  et  ultra, 
petiolo  longioras,  supm  medium  articulate  gkbrL  Cai|9 
latCHcamfiaQulatufl,  membranaoeuA*  5«-fidiM ;  laciniis  hrevi* 
bus  acutis;  marginatus,  striisqu«  10  elevatli  noeatua, 
extus  subpilosus.  Petala  ciuieata»  flava,  basi  porpureo, 
Cobmma  siammea  brevis.  AnAetm  imilocnilares.  Sfyii 
5,  filiformes,  infeme  coadunatl  Carp^ta  5»  pUoso- 
scabra,  comubus  duobus,  longis,  recti^  terminata* 

The  Sidu  Dembejfaam  of  De  CandoUe  is  a  native  of  the 
viciiii^  of  Li[na»  aa  ia  this  plant;  and,  as  far  aa  can  be 
judged  from  the  exceedingly  short  character  of  that  autkori 
they  may  be  the  same^  The  only  fioints  at  variance  are^  th|$ 
the  stems  can  hardly  be  called  filiform,  and  that  the  leaves 
are  not  ovato-cordate,  but  truly  and  broadly  heart-shaped. 
Hence  I  have  quoted  the  above  sjmonym  with  a  mark  of 
doubt. 

Tab.  LXXXIX.  Sida  Dombeyana.  Fig.  1,  Calyx,  inclosing 
the  fruit  Fig,  S,  S,  Back  and  ftont  view  of  two  carpels : 
— magnified. 

3.  Sida  Jtorilntnda  ;  foliis  cordatis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis 
serratis  utrinque  molliter  villoso-pilosis,  subtus  fiis- 
cescenti-canescentibus,  racemis  axlllaribus,  .carpellis  & 
muticis  (potius  breviter  birostratis.)  DC. — Humb.  et 
Kmth,  yav.  Gen.  v.  5.  t  475.  De  Qmd.  Prodr.  v.  1. 
p.  465. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

This  seems  to  be  too  nearly  allied  to  5.  paniculataj  as 
De  Candolle  himself  inclines  to  think,  and  to  the  S.  atrth 
sanguineoj  Jacq.  Ic.  t  136,  with  which  Sprengel  unites  it,  (as 
he  does  also  the  Abntibm  pedunculare  of  Humb.  and  Kunth,) 
making  it  a  species  distinct  from  S.  pcadculata.  The  flowers 
are,  in  a  dried  state,  blackish-purple. 

VL    BUTTNERUCRffi.    Br. 

1.  Waltheria  cwUu;  foliis  subrotundo^vafis  ina^qoaliaer  den- 
tatis  tometitosia,  capitulis  sesailibas.  DC^-^Qxo.  Disi.  & 
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p.  SI7.  t  Vtlif.  I.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  493.  Sprenjf. 
Sfst  Veget  v.  8.  p.  81. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima* 

VIL    OERANIACEJa? 

!•  CRUOKSHANKSIA.     (iVbtf.  Gmu) 

OxN.  Char.  Cb^  5-sepalus,  sepalis  laqoeolato-acuminatb^ 
aestiyatione  imbricatiBy  basi  unitis  bracteatis.  Cor.  penta- 
petala^  hypogyna,  petalis  obcordatis  vix  aiigoiculati& 
Skmu  \0y  bypogyna  basi  monadelpha.  AnthertB  subulato- 
lanceolatae,  loculis  marginalibus  longitudinaliter  debiscen- 
tibus.  Germen  Golitariuaiy  5-lociilare^  polyspermum} 
Ovula  receptaculis  centralibus  affixa.  Stigma  sessile,  mag- 
sum,  .5-partitum,  laciniis  elliptici%  ereetis,  marginibua 
leflexis. — Frutices  parvm  ramaseBy  ramis  oppositis.  Folia 
cj^pasita  tri'birjbliolaiai  i$Uegerrimcu — Nomen  dixi  in  bono- 
rem  amidssimi  Akaandri  Cruokshakhs^  Arm.,  qui  plantar 
yarias  semioacjue  in  Ameriofk  meridionali  detexit  atque 
mibi  beoeyole  communicavit* 

1.  Cmckabankfia  ci9HJbra.    (Tab.  XC.) 

HiOi*    CoquimlMV  in  CbilL 

Fndexj  nt  videtnr,  parva,  ramosa,  ramis  oppositis,  foliosis, 
jtinionbns  sabpubescentibns.  FcHa  opposita,  parva^  bi- 
▼el  plerumque  tri-foilolata,  petioHs  brevibus ;  foIioHs  ob- 
loBgis  ovalibusve,  obtasis,  aninenriis,  integerrimis,  mar- 
gine  revolutis,  utrinque  pilis  brevibus  appressis  pubescenti- 
bus.  Uos  terminalis,  solitarius,  pedunculatus,  bracteatus; 
bracteis.  3-4  ad  basin  calycis,  foliis  similibus  sed  majori- 
bus,  3-4-foliolatis;  foliolis  lanceolatis  magis  minusve 
acuminatis.  Calyx  5-sepaIus;  sepalis  b^si  unitis,  lanceo- 
latis, acuminatis,  pubescenti-birtis,  sestivatione  imbricatis, 
demam  reflexo-patulis.  Corolla  magna,  speciosa,  flava, 
pentapetala,  hjrpogyna.  Petala  patentia,  subrotundo- 
obcordata,  retusa,  unguibus  brevibus.  Stamina  h jpogyna, 
10,  basi  monadelpha,  alterna  subbrevioribus :  Filamenta 
anbulato,  Inrevia,  glabra:  JaUhwm  liQearipsubttlat8&,  fila- 
mentis  longicres;  loeidis  lateralibn?  appositis,  longi- 
tudinaliter dehiscentes.     JPUtUhm  solitarhim.     Germen 
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lato-oTatum,  dense  hirsiiUiin,  SN-Ioculare,  polyspennum. 
Recepiaetdum  seminum  singulo  loculo  axile,  •  longi- 
tndinale,  oyalis  tectam.  Stigma  sessQe,  magnum,  5-* 
pardtum,  laciniis  ellipticis,  erectis,  marginibus  recunris. 

Among  the  many  interesting  plants  brought  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks  from  Chili  and  Pern,  none  has  struck  me  as 
being  more  remarkable  than  the  present;  and,  believing  as  I 
do^  that  it  constitutes  a  genus  hitherto  undescribed,  I  wish 
it  should  bear  the  name  of  my  valued  friend,  its  discoverer. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fruit  is  still  a  desideratum ;  for, 
with  my  present  limited  knowledge  of  its  fructification,  I 
am  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  established  Order.  In  many 
points  it  agrees  with  GeramaouB;  but,  as  &r  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  germen,  the  fruit  would  possess  a  very 
different  character,  and  in  habit  it  is  at  variance  with  every 
known  individual  of  that  family ;  unless  the  MacrtBa  of  Mr. 
Lindley,  and  of  the  present  Work,  {v.  I.  p.  174.  t  50.)  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  Grenmiacea,  to  which  Cambassedesi 
under  the  name  of  CcBsarea,*  has  referred  it  without  any 
doubt  That  genus,  like  the  present,  has,  besides  its  opposite 
leaves,  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  caljrx,  corolla, 
germen,  and  nearly  sessile  stigma,  anihera  which  open 
laterally: — but  these  anthers  have  their  cells  approximate; 
the  germen  is  only  S-ceUed,  and  each  cell  is  only  2*seeded. 
Still  I  think  CrudManksia  will  rank  better  with  Macrcda  than 
with  any  known  genus. 

Tab.  XC.  Cruckshanksia  cistiflora.  Fig.  1,  Bud,  with  its 
bracteae.  Fig,  2,  Corolla  and  stamens,  including  the 
pistil,  taken  out  fit>m  the  bud.  Fig,  S,  Three  stamens  from 
the  bud,  to  show  that  they  are  monadelphous  at  the  base. 
Fig.  4,  Perfect  stamen.  Fig.  5,  PitftiL  Figt  6,  Section 
of  do.     Fig.  7,  8,  Leaves: — more  or  less 
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*  The  two  apeelM  of  Onarta  deiortbed  hj  Cunhtmtdm,  albyiora  And 
>tor%greiuitiTn  of  Brazil;  yfH  aMuredly  of  the  MUDMfWim  as  Ifocraa,  (Fimmaa 
of  Cavanilleii  aooordliif  to  Mr.  Dod.)— >It  Is  ranarkpUe^  too^  thai  In  Bia^  obs 
species  is  wblte^  another  red-flowered,  as  in  ChilL 
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Vni    TERfiBINTHAG£iR    Jum. 
1.  Schinns  MoUe.  Lbm. — De  CanuL  Prodr.  v.  2,  p.  74. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

The  flowering  specimen  of  this  plailt,  with  its  narrow 
leaflets,  has  a  very  difierent  appearance  from  what  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  which  I  have  never  known  to 
flower.  If  the  leaves  of  this  species,  and  others  of  this 
family,  called  MoUe  by  the  natives,  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  thrown  upon  water,  they  exhibit,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  the  most  extraordinary  movements; 
owing  to  the  essential  oil  escaping  from  the  wounds ;  which, 
by  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  forces  the  frag- 
ments of  leaf  in  the  opposite  direction. 

IX.   LEGUMINOSJa.    Juu. 

1.  Crotalaria  incana.  Lbm. — Cav.  Ic.  v.  4.  t  S22.  De  Camd. 

Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  132. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

2.  Indigofera  JVUxillensis ;  fruticosa,  ramosissima,  ramulis 
ferrugineo-strigosis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  5-6-jugis  ob- 
longis  obtusb  mucronatis,  basi  cuneatis,  (praesertim 
subtus)  strigosis,  racemis  multifloris  subsessilibus  folio 
brevioribus,  leguminibus  reflexis,  teretiusculis,  subfalcatis, 
4-&-8permi8.  Humb.  et  Kunihj  Nov.  Gen.  Am.  v.  6.  p. 
457.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  226. 

Hab.    Lurin. 

3.  Dalea  cyUndrica ;  procumbens,  glabriuscula,  foliolis  6- 
jugis  obovatis  submucronatis  subtus  punctatis,  pedunculis 
oppositifoliis  folio  triplo  lon^oribus,  spicis  cylindraceis 
densis,  bracteb  ovatis  concavis  mucronatis,  calyce  nigro- 
punctato  glabro  bractea  longiore,  laciniis  lato-subulatis 
ciliatis. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

CauUs  pfbcumbens,  ramosus,  gracilis,  inferne  fruticosus, 
pallidefuscus,glaber,  superne  herbaceus  subsericeus.  Folia 
triuncialia,  juniora  subsericea,  demum  glabra,  6-7-juga, 
foliolis  obovatis  obscure  mucronatis,  subtus  glanduloso- 
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puDctatifl,  petiolalo  breyiasiiiio  nd  baain  uDiglanduloso. 
StipuhB  subulato-fietacea^  glabrae,  aUo-foaca.  Pedtmculi 
oppositifolii  et  termhialesi  folio  triplo  longiores,  teretes, 
glabriasculi,  tactu  subscabrL  Spica  nutaintes  (an  semper?) 
8-4  uocialesi  cylindracesy  compacts.  Bradea  mem- 
branacese,  ovatae,  mucronatse,  concavae,  dorso  nigro- 
▼irides,  subglaDduIosae,  margine  diaphano  scarioso;,  calycis 
loDgitudine.  Calyx  glaber,  membranaceus,  striis  decern 
nigris,  inter  strias  glandulis  oblongis  nigris,  dentibas 
nigris,  lato-snbnlatis,  rectis,  tubo  duplo  brevioribus,  mar- 
ginibus  intus  ciliato-sericeis.     CoroOa  at  videtur  caerulea. 

This  Dalea  has  considerable  affinity  with  the  Mexican  JX 
fmUabiUSf  Cav.,  {D.  bicobr^  Wilid.};  but  that  has  much  shorter 
spikes  and  a  calyx  free  from  those  oblong  black  glands,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  individual.  Z>.  Mutisiif 
Kuntht  approaches  still  nearer  to  it;  only  that  there  the  mucro 
of  the  bractea,  and  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  are  vastly  longer, 
and  the  leaves  are  characterised  as  hairy«  2>,  Otiobryckis^ 
again,  of  De  Candolle,  a  Peruvian  plau^  has  the  qpikes  ovato* 
cylindrical  and  villous. 

4.  Astragalus  QarbanciOo^  Cav.  ?  soffimticosus  ?  foliolis  1(^13- 
jugia  subvilloais  oblongis  obtusis  bidentatisque,  stipulis 
concretis  oppositifdiis,  raoemis  pedunculatts  foKo  lon- 
gioribu%  calycibtts  nigro-villosis,  leguminiboa  inftatis 
pilosis.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  fi.  /Ji  50.  t  S&  De  Cemd.  Prodt*  p.  2. 
p.  283. 

Has.    In  the  Valley  of  Caata. 

The  present  plant  beloogs  to  a  tribe  of  the  extenaive  genus 
AUragabu^  haxing  the  sl^ules  not  adnata  with  the  petiole, 
but  united  opposite  to  the  kaf  at  their  base ;  thus  being  bi- 
dentate.  Of  this  groupe^  three  are  natives  of  Pern ;  A,  Gar^ 
banciUOf  Cav.,  A.  bidentaius,  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov*  6eti. 
Am.  V.  6.  t  584,  and  A.  uni/tdtus^  L'H^rit  and  De  Goad. 
Astrag.  t  10.  These  have  a  great  affinity  the  one  with  the 
other;  and  the  present  plant  of  Mr.  Cruckshanksi  though 
not  exactly  agreeing  with  anyone  of  them»  I  dare  not  con- 
sider as  really  distinct,  especially  from  the  former  of  the 
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threei  whteb  comes  al^  ftoln  the  satud  part  of  P^t'U.  The 
only  specimen  I  possess  is  apparently  herbaceous }  in  which 
respect  it  di£brs  from  Cavanilles'  plants  which  is  called 
**Jrtiiica8e^ :  there^  too^  the  leaves  are  simply  obtuse;  here^ 
mostly  bidentate^  as  in  the  A.  bidentatus  of  Hamb.  The 
present  is  a  much  more  straggling  plant  than  L'H^ritier's  and 
Hamboldfsy  judging  from  the  figures.  It  is  tioi  uhlikely, 
howeter^  that  all  might  with  propriety  be  united  with  the 
GarbohciOo.  The  specific  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
provincial  name  of  the  plant;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  injurious 
to  cattle. 

6.  .^Ischynomene  AmericoMU  Lbm^^^lAm*  HL  1 129,  f*  S* 

Ha]^    Lufin^  near  Lima« 

6.  Desmodium  Umense;  caule  erecto  sulcato  hirsuto,  foUis 
longe  petiolatis  ternatis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  supra 
glabriosculis  subtus  appresso-hirsutis^  racemis  terminali- 
bus  axillaribusque  longi%  bracteis  ovatis  acuminatis 
sericeis,  leguminibus  dexuosi%  articulis  5*8  ov^bus  hir- 
suto-scabris. 

Hab.    Near  Lima. 

tn  a  genus  so  extensive  as  the  present,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  which  species  this  is  the  most  nearly  allied,  or  whether 
it  be  indeed  distinct  from  some  already  described.  In  many 
respects^  however,  it  accords  with  Hedysartan  cajanifoUumy 
dumb.  Nov,  Gen.  t  598;  but  that  is  remarkable  for  the 
paniculated  racemes,  which  in  our  plant  are  remote  and  « 
solitary,  mostly  arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  ' 
fgbbmilL  Aape  and  sijse  of  the  leaflets^  and  the  iSowers  and 
ittAU  apptiitf  to  be  the  same  in  both. 

7.  V\(iA  Udentata;  glaberrima,  foliolis  bi-tri-jugis  oppositis 
altertrfsfve  oblongis  basi  Cuneatis  apice  bidentatis  cum 
fifncrone  httermedio,  cirrho  simplici,  stipulis  l&to-semi- 
ftagtttatis  stcbdetitatis,  peduncdo  foliutn  sequante  bi-tri- 
floro^  l^ruminibus  oblongis  glabris. 

Hash    Lurin^  near  Lima* 

This  has  the  habit  of  V.  humUis^  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nftv. 
Gen.  ^.581,  but  it  is  taller,  a  foot  or  more  high,  glabrous  in 
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every  part  The  leaflets  are  lai^ger^*  bi-  rarely  trif-dentate, 
(excluding  the  mncro,)  the  flowers  are  smaller,  not  solitary, 
two  or  sometimes  three  growing  on  a  peduncle. 

8«  Pbaseolas  TVimflbim;  volnbilis,  ramulis  petiolisque 
retrorsum  pilosis,  foUolis  ovatis  angustato-acuminatis 
obsolete  cordatis  adpresso^pubescentibus,  racemis  longis 
pedunculatis,  calycis  lobis  inferioribus  acutis,  lateralibus 
subfidcatis,  superiore  latissimo  raaar^nato.  HwaA.  etKunA^ 
Nov.  Cren.  v.  6.  p.  451;  De  CamL  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  S91. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

I^  as  I  believe,  I  am  correct  in  referring  this  plant  to 
Humboldt's  P.  TVtmUenm,  that  species  has  the  (yonng) 
legumes  clothed  with  adpressed  hairs,  and  mnch  flattened. 

9.  Phaseolus  vesixtus;  volubilis,  ubique  dense  pubesoenti- 
hirsutus,  foliolis  rhomboideis  retusis  lateralibus  sublobatis, 
racemis  folio  duplo  longioribus,  calycis  dentibus  lato- 
subulatis  subsequalibus,  leguminibus  lineari-acuminatis 
villosissimis. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Cauki  pilis  patenti-reflezis  densissime  obsiti.  FoUola  sesqui- 
unciam  longa,  juniora  sericeo-velutina,  dein  pubescenti- 
subtomentosa,  subtus  pallida,  retusa  cum  brevi  mucrone. 
Petiobis  fblii  longitudine.  Pedimcidus  longus.  Fhres 
mediocres,  atro-purpurei  (ut  videtur,  ex  sicco.)  Calyces 
pilosissirai.  Leffumen  3  uncias  longum,  2  lineas  latum, 
compressum,  valde  acuminatum. 

10.  IXdichos  fffycwoides;  caule  volubili,  ramulis  petiolisque 
retrorsum  pilosiusculis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis 
mucronatis  basi  rotundatis  trinerviis  stiigulosis,  pedunculis 
longissimis  paucifloris,  calycis  lobis  acutiusculis,  labio 
superiore  latissimo  subemarginato.  DC.—Hwni.etKwUk, 
Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  p.  101.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  t.  2.  p.  398. 

Hab.     In  the  Valley  of  Lima. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  variable;  those  of  the  young 
shoots  having  linear  leaflets.  The  legumes  are  reflexed  and 
subtorulose,  but  compressed,  clothed  with  brownish  hairs. 
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1 1.  Isupinus  nukigemis  ;  acaalis,  (coroUis  exceptis)  flavescenti- 
serioeis,  foliolis  9-11  cuneato-lanceolatis  mucronato- 
acutis,  stipulis  liaeari-sabulatis,  racemo  denso  subsessili, 
floribus  erectiS)  calycis  segmentis  longe  subulatis  sericeo- 
▼illosis.  Kunihf  PL  Legum,  p.  174,  t  50.  Humb.  ei 
Kunih,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  p,  480.  De  Ccmd.  Prodr.  v.  2. 
p.  408. 

Hab.     Near  Pasco. 

This  plant  agrees  better  with  the  figure  above  quoted  than 
with  the  description.  The  foliage  is  beautifully  silky^  not 
woolly;  nor  do  I  find  the  bracteas  to  be  longer  than  the 
flowers. 

12.  Mimosa  gensiUvcu  Linn. — BoL  Beg.  t  25.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  427. — Mimosa  albida.  Kunih^  PL  Legum. 
p.  2.  t  h  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  426. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Lima. 

Mimosa  eendtiva  of  Linn,  is  considered  as  a  native  of  the 
Ekistern  Coast  of  South  America ;  M.  albida  of  Willd.,  of 
the  WesL  To  me  these  species  appear  identical.  The 
pubescence  on  the  foliage  is  unquestionably  variable,  and  Mr. 
Cruckshanks'  specimens  seem  to  unite  the  two,  in  having  some 
.  of  the  petioles  aculeated  and  others  unarmed. 

13.  Hoffmanseggia  Falcaria.  Cav.  Ic.  t  392.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  485. — fi,  caule  petiolis  calycibus  foliorum- 
que  marginibus  glandulis  pedicellatis  obsitis. 

Hab.    fi.  At  Yazo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  this  ought  not  to  .rank  as  a 
distinct  species,  from  the  copious,  pedicellated,  brown 
glands,  with  which  almost  the  whole  plant  is  covered ;  and 
which  do  not  exist  in  my  cultivated  specimens  firom  the 
Montpellier  Garden,  or  those  firom  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  side,  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
or  in  others  from  Lima. 

14.  Cbssoa  calgckrides?  De  Cand.  m  ColL  Man.  Case.  p.  126. 
t  20.  /  B.    De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  503. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 
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My  spedmens  di£kr  from  the  figure  and  deemptioo  of  C 
calfcMdeSf  only  in  haTing  the  peduticletf  supra<»axillary  instead 
of  axillary*  I  potsen,  however,  from  Lima,  in  Oouan's 
Herbariumi  a  specimen  maiiced  **  QwmmgmBo "  of  the 
natitesi  which  agfeei  in  aveiy  particular  with  De  Candolle's 
phmt 

16.  Bauhinia  grwudiflora;  spinis  stipularibos,  foliis  rotnndajis 
basi  cordatis  8-9-nervii8  lobis  brevibui  obtasis  subtas 
calyce  ramullaque  pobescentibua,  pedunculis  axiUaribus 
uni«*triflori8,  (floribus  maximb)^  bracteolis  sabulatis,  stami- 
nibus  ooroUa  brevioribus*  (Tab.  XCI.)— Jiim.  m  JRoir* 
EfkcycL  SvppL  p.  600.  De  Omd.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  513. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

iMor;  ffttnis  tabangidatis,  fosoo^purpareisy  gkbris^  ramtdis 
pubescentibusy  ad  basin  petiolonim  spina  yalida  flaves<%nte 
infeme  pubescente.  FoHa  ampl%  lato-rotundata,  4^ 
undas  lata,  basi  cordata,  7-9*nerTia,  apice  bifida,  sinu 
lobisqne  obtosis,  svpra  glabra,  snbtus  pubescentia.  PetkU 
aupeme  plani,  ad  basin  otrinque  stipula  subalata,  decidua« 
Jtoccwui  axillaris^  l-4t-floru8,  bracteolis  longis  subulatis, 
Califcis  pubescentia  tubus  longus  striatus,  limbo  lateraliter 
fisso  ssque  longo.  Petala  magna,  4  undas  long%  undam 
lata,  lato-lanceolata,  venosa.  Stiamina  10,  quorum  5  ion- 
giora  sterilia. 

Hitherto  this  fine  species  of  Bauhinia  appears  only  to 
have  been  known  from  Dombey's  specimens  in  the  Museum 
at  Paris.  In  the  size  of  itsr  flowers,  it  \s  perhaps  surpassed 
by  BO  spades^ 

Tab*  XCL    Braoch  of  Banhhiia  graadttfora  r-^-ncMurtt/  $bkk 

I.  Alchemflla  tnpa$fUa;  hirstrta,  caule  repente  fillformi  cRcbo- 
tome  ramoso  supem^  folioso,  fbfiis  profunde  tripartitk 
segmentis  cuneatb  3-S-fidi8,  sdpulis  mseqttaHter  bifidis^ 
pedunculis  dichotome  corymbosis,flonbas  dlandris  digynis. 
BhU  0i  Amr  Ft  IVf.  tfw  L  /x  «8.  Ai  OmtL  Prodr^  v.  fL 
p.  590. 

Hab.    Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canto. 
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Ruiz  mid  Pavon  have  omitted  to  notice  the  silky  appressed 
hairs  of  the  steni)  and  especially  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plant,  yet  I  think  it  is  evident  the  species  are  identical. 
In  many  respects^  also^  it  agrees  with  A*  hirtuta  of  Humboldt 
and  kunth. 

XI.    ONA6RARIJE.    Jiu$. 

1.  Epilobium  detUiculaium.  Ruiz  ei  Pav.  Ft.  Per.  v^  S.  p.  78. 
t.  314.  ?  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  3.  p.  42. 

Hab.     Sulinarca,  near  Pasco. 

I  am  doubtful  if  this  be  the  E.  denHeulatunif  because,  though 
it  agrees  with  Ruiz  and  Pavon's  description  in  most  of  its 
characters,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  **  suffruHcase."  It  is, 
too,  smaller  than  the  figure  above  quoted. 

2.  Jussisea  macrocarpa.    Humb.  et  Kunihf  Ncn^  Gen.  v.  6.  p. 

102.  t  533.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  8.  p.  57. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

This  entirely  agrees  with  the  figure  and  description  of  «K 
macrocarpa^  which,  however^  was  found  in  New  Grrenada^  by 
Humboldt 

XIL  PA8SIFL0ER&  Jum. 
1.  Paasiflora  HUoroKs;  fblua  utrinque  piloeo-sericeit  bartato- 
trilobia  subintegris^  petiolis  rapeme  glandnbis  8  stipitBtas 
(vel  Mssilibos?)  gereotibtiay  pediceUis  SML^-JSTmiSi  ei 
Ktmthy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  131.  De  CamL  PPotk\  tt.  3. 
/I.  323. 

HaJB.    Valley  of  Lina. 

This  accords  with  Humboldt  and  Kunth'i  desoription, 
except  that  in  my  specimens  the  gkiods  of  the  petk)lea  are 
sessile,  or  nearly  so. 

&  Tacsonia  ir\fi)Uaia;  tola  veluttnoHMucicett  tomentosa,  toim 
ternatis,foliolis  oblongis  integerrimis^petidffiB  cg^bndubaia^ 
stipolis  amplexicaulibus  glandulqai^-cilaiitis. — Juss.  in  Ann. 
du  Mue.  V.  6.  p.  393.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  3.  p.  334. 

Hab.    CuUuays  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  flowers  are  here  as  laige  aa  in  T.  pinmitAUpitktf  of 
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which  I  hftve  specimens,  gathered  in  Chili  by  Dr.  Gillies; 
but  the  foliage  is  much  more  beautiful. 

XIIL    MALESHERBIAGBiE.    Don. 
L  Malesherbia  thyrsijlora ;    foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutii 

sinuato-dentatis  pnbescenti-tomentosis,  calycis  longe  tubu- 

losi  fiiuce  coarctata,  corona  10-fida,  laciniis  2-4-dentatis. 

Ruiz  et  Pav.  Prodr.  p.  45.    Cav.  Ic.  L  875.   De  Omd, 

Prodr.  V.  3.  p.  338. 
Hab.    Yaax>,  in  the  Valley  of  Cauta. 

This,  and  the  preceding  plant,  are  among  the  handsomest 
in  this  interesting  collection. 

XIV.  LOASE^  Jmu. 
1.  Loasa  oomtorta;  foliis  oppositis  petiolaUs  oblongis  run- 
cinatis  acutis  basi  subcordatis,  pedicellis  unifloris  e  dicho- 
tomiis,  fructu  spiraliter  sulcato^  caule  scandente.  Idoi^ 
DicL  V.  8.  p.  579.  Juss.  Ana.  du  Mas.  t;.  5.  t  3.  /  !• 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  8.  p.  340. 

Hab.     CuUuay,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and  the  scales,  which 
alternate  with  the  petals,  are  large  and  inflated. 

8.  Loasa  imcana;  sufiruticosa,  suburens,  caule  suberecto 
ramoso  foliisque  sparsis  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis  indso- 
serratis  scabris,  pedunculis  simplicibus  oppositifoliis. 
Graham  m  Ed.  N.  PhiL  Joum.  Dec.  1830.  Hook,  in  Bot 
Mag.  t  8048. 

Hab.    Yazo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

3.  Mentzelia  a^^era.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  &16.  Pban.  {ed.  Bttrm.) 
.     t  174.  /  1. 

Hab.    Yazo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

My  specimens  of  3L  oligospermOi  from  North  America, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  seem  to  be  scarcely  difierent  from 
the  Linnsean  Jtf.  atpera. 

XV.    PORTULACEiB.    Jim. 
!•  Portulaca  pilodssima;   annua?   panra,   caulibus  ramosis 
decumbentibus,  foliis  teretibus  oblongis,  pilorum  fiuciculis 
folio  duplo  triplove  longiaribus. 
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Hab.    Ybxo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

-  la  this  plant,  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  too,  are  almost 
wholly  concealed  by  the  long,  white,  and  silky  tufU  of  hairs 
arising  from  their  axillas.  The  P.  lanata  of  Richard,  from 
Cayenne,  approaches  this  in  the  length  of  its  hairs,  but  the 
leaves  appear  difierent. 

XVI.  RUBIACEiB.  Jus$. 
1.  Rubia  hirta;  caule  tetragono  hirto^  foliis  quatemis  brevi- 
petiolatis  ovali-oblongis  uninerviis  acutis  hirtis,  pedunculis 
axillaribns  oppositis  1-floris  vix  folio  brevioribus,  flore  in 
involucro  tetraphyllo  sessili,  baccis  scabris  glabris.  Humb* 
ei  Kwahi  Nov.  Gen.  v.  3.  p.  388.  De  CatuL  Prodr.  v.  4. 
p.  592. 

Hab.     Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

XVIL    LOBELIACEJa.    Jiut. 

1.  Lobelia  liserrata;  su£Pruticosa,  foliis  nnmerosis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  subsessilibus  insequaliter  serratis  subtus  canes- 
centi-tomentosis,  floribus  axillaribus  solitariis  pedunculatis, 
<*  filamentis  basi  coroUse  adnatis.''  Coo.  Ic.  v.  6.  p.  10. 
t  514.  Boem.  et  SdL  SysL  Veget  v.  5.  p.  43. — fi.  spi^ 
caia  ;  foliis  superioribus  confertioribus,  floribus  racemum 
spiciformem  compactum  efibrmantibus. 

Hab.  Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta.  /S.  Yazo^  in  the 
same  valley. 

In  the  var.  jS.  of  this  noble  plant,  the  leaves^  which  are 
often  five  or  more  inches  long^  become  gradually  smaller 
upwards,  so  that  the  erect  flowers,  though  axillary  in  these 
smaller  leaves,  yet  in  reality  form  a  large  compact  spiked 
raceme.  The  flowers  are  more  ventricose  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube,  than  the  figure  in  Cavanilles  represents  them 
to  be;  and  the  segments  of  the  limb  are  much  longer:  two 
of  them  are  recurved  in  front  of  the  oblique  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  and  three  behind. 

XVIIL    COMPOSITJE.    JkM. 

I.   CICHORACEJE. 

1.  Prsenanthes?  8ubdenMa;  caule  subramoso  parce  folioso. 
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foliis  lanoeolatis  inferioribus  inferne  longe  ttteimatis  rariiu 
•innato-dentatis  tupremU  iBt^^rimU  basi  amplexicaali- 
bui,  involucro  cylindraoM^  rodice  repetite. 

Hab.    Loiiii,  near  Lima. 

Of  this,  there  is  only  one  specimen  with  a  single  flower^ 
and  that  not  very  perfect,  so  that  I  refer  it,  doubtfully,  to  the 
genus  Pr{enaniAes.  The  root  is  long  and  creeping.  Lower 
leaves  6-^7  inches  long;  those  dP  the  stem  S-4y  beooroing 
smaller  upwards,  and  amplesdostiL 

II.  CABDITACE& 

(#  ONOsaBiDBA    FmA) 

2.  Homanthis  pi$inaHfidus ;  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifidis,  scapis 

unifloris,  foliolis  involucrl  ezterioribus  dentato-SpincMs. 

Hunib.  6f  Ktmihi  Nov.  Gefh  v^  4.  p.  308.-^Chffitanthera 

.  pinnatifida.  Humb.  ei  BonpL  PL  JEq,  v.  2.  p.  170.  t  136, 

Hab*    Mountatn^y  about  Pasco. 

9.  Mntisia  vicitBfbKa.  Cfar.  le.  v.  5.  p.  62.  t  490.  Pers. 
Syn.  PI  V.  2.  p.  453. 

VLab.    ObrajiDo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

Flowers  more  than  4  inches  long. 

BazDSBsiA^   (J^so.  GKflR.> 

Gen.  Char.  IwxAicra  biserialia,  basi  unibract6ata,  plnrima 
in  globum  oongesta^  triftora;  squamis  biterisdibiis,  I  ex- 
terior»  4  interiores.  CotMb  bilabiatse,  labio  ejafe/w-g 
obkngo  3-dentato;  inUriote  bipartite^  laeiniis  linearibqs 
rcAexis.  Pcgppm  subphimosas. — Herb®  hawffmo^dB. 
Flores  in  eapikilB  gkbosis  coBeetL 

4.  Bridgesia  echinopwides.    (Tab.  XCII.) 

ramosus»  herbacein,  tere%  obique  lanuginosus.  FoUa 
4-5  uncias  longa,  pinnatifida,  basi  amplexicaolia,  aurita^ 
laeiniis  lato-ovatis,  sinuato-d^ntatia^  marginibus  subre- 
curvis,  supra  nudiuscula,  subtus  niveo-tomentosa,  nervosa. 
Flores  axillares  terminalesque.  Involucra  pentaphylla, 
basi  squama  seu    bractea  sufiblta,   in  globum  unciam 


'^A?/Y^/AJff7     <:'r/^///M,i(>g^Mj . 
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diametro  arete  congesta.  BractBtB  ovatae^  acutae^  extus 
tomentotae.  Jbwoimn  squamiB  5^  biaeriales:  eatterior 
rigida,  oyatcMuruminatay  vald^  ooncava,  gibbosa,  uniflora, 
floFQ  abortivo;  reUqum  4  membranacaee,  floribus  duobus, 
3  exteriores  medio  glandula  longitudinali  notatas.  Corolla 
albae,  tubo  involocro  aub  duplo  longiore  snmiBi  latiore, 
limbo  bilabiato ;  labio  superiore  obloDgo^valxv  refiiexo^ 
trideotato ;  inferiore  bipartito^  laciniis  linearibua,  reflexls. 
Stamina  5:  Jathena  basi  bisetosae.  Stigmata  revoluta* 
Ach&da  obovata,  glabra.    Pappus  pili3  subplumom* 

Hab,    CuUttay>  ia  tb^  Valley  of  Canta. 

Amongst  all  the  genera  of  LabiatifloriBy  I  am  miable  to 
find  any  which  accords  with  the  present  plant,  here 
named  in  compliment  to  Mn  Bridges,  who  has  already  sent 
many  excellent  plants  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  from  whose  exertions  much  more  may  be 
expected.  In  habit  it  very  much  resembles  some  spedes  of 
Echinop$.  Each  head  of  flowers  contains  a  great  number  of 
involucre^  (mixed  with  bracteae,)  which  are  regularly  S- 
flowered:  the  outermost  scale  of  the  involucre,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  rigid,  always  contains^  within  its  deeply 
hollowed  base,  one  imperfect  flower;  within  that  are  4  scales 
containing  2  perfect  flowers.  The  section  of  a  flower, 
{Jig.  1^)  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  scales  of  the  involucre  and  bracteas^  than  can  be  done 
by  words. 

Tab.  XCII.  Fig.  1,  Transverse  section  of  a  flower,  with 
the  bractea  at  its  base»  showing  the  relative  position  of 
the  5  scales,  or  leaflets,  of  the  involucre,  4  external  and 
1  internal.  Itg.  2^  Involucre,  with  its  3  florets,  and  the 
bractea  at  the  base.  Fig.  3,  One  of  the  innermost 
flowers.  Fig.  4,  Portion  of  a  hair  of  the  pappus.  Fig.  5, 
External  scale  of  the  involucre,  with  its  abortive  flower. 
Fig.  6,  Portion  of  a  hair  from  the  pappus  of  the  latter: — 
magnified. 

Ill,  VSBJCOHIACXiE. 

5.  Baccharis  genisieUaideiM ;  ^)byUa,  suffirnftkoosa,  caole  ram- 
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isque  trialatia,  alis  articulatim  intemiptis  reticulatis, 
floribus  lateralibus  tennimdibusque.  Pers.  Sipu  PL  v.  2. 
p.  425.  Humb.  et  KmAj  Nao.  Gem.  v.  4.  p.  67.— Conyaai 
gmistelloides.  Lam.  Emcifd.  v.  2.  p.  98.  WiM.  Sp.  PL  v. 
S.  p.  1947.— <<  Molina  reticalata.  Bmz  et  PavonJ'— 
$.  rennow;  caule  ramis  iovolacrisqae  restncMo^latiiiosis. 
(Tab.  XCIII.) 

Hab.  Huaylloay,  near  Pasco. 

Badix  subfbsifonnis,  lignosa.  Cauks  plarimi  ex  eadem 
radice,  erecti,  ramosi,  aphylli,  ad. basin  nudi,  dein  ram- 
ique  late  3-alati;  alis  rigidis,  coriaoeis,  sinuato-lobatis  et 
quasi  articulatis,  reticalatia,  marginatis,  resinosis,  ramonim 
apidbos  sphaoelatis.  Flares  nunc  laterales  solitarii,  nunc 
terminales  a^^regati,  sessiles,  benusphserici.  Inoohtcrum 
e  squaoiis  linearibus  obtusis  imbricatis.  Floeculi  tubulosi, 
minatissimi,  inconspiciiL  Gtrmen  oblongum,  striatum. 
Pappus  sessilis,  pilis,  sublente,  scabris. 

Tab.  XCIII.  Baccharis  genistelloides.    Fig.  1,  Portion  of 
the  stem  with  a  flower.     Fig.  2,  Floret    Fig.  S.  Portion 
•of  the  hair  from  the  pappus : — magnified. 

6.  Baccharis  thycides ;  fruticosa,  ramis  distichisi  foliis  semi- 
amplexicaulibus  ovatis  acutis  carinatis  distiche  imbricatis 
intus  lanosiS}  floribus  solitariis  sessilibus  terminalibus. 
(Tab.  XCI V.)—Zam.  Diet.  v.  2.  p.  90.  lUusir.  t  607.  / 
5.    Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  425. 

Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco.     Vem.  tiame^  ParquL 

Frutex  bipedaUs  et  ultra.  CoMke  erecti,  infeme  solummodo 
nudiusculi,  teretes,  dein  ramosi ;  ramis  ramulisque  altemis, 
distichis,  brevibus,  tomentosis,  compressis.  Folia  distiche 
imbricata,  in  caule  remota»  in  ramis  arete  disposita,  ovata, 
vel  oblongo-ovata»  acuta,  insigniter  compressa  et  cari- 
nata,  glabra,  intus  concava,  basique  laxe  tomentosa. 
Fhres  sessiles,  terminales,  in  ramis  ramulisque  solitarii. 
Invobicrum  e  squamis  paucis,  oblongis,  imbricatis,  erect- 
is,  obtusis,  glabris.  FhscuU  parvi,  5-dentati,  exUriores 
ad  basin  squama  lineari,  interiares  nudL  Germen  ob- 
longum.    Pappus  simplest,  sessilis. 
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and  the  preoediog  plant  are  amoDg  the  most  remark- 
able brought  by  Mr.  Crackshanks  from  Chili.  While  the 
former  resembles,  in  its  winged  leafless  stems,  the  Genista 
mgttaUsj  the  present  has  more  the  appearance  of  some 
CyprestMSy  than  of  a  plant  of  the  Nat  Ord.  ComposiUB*  The 
branches  and  leaves  are  beautifully  and  regularly  distichous; 
the  latter  being  glabrous  externally,  and  wooUy  within,  as 
are  the  stems  and  branches. 

Tab.  XCIV.  Baccharis  thyoides.  Fig.  1,  Flowering  branch. 
Fig.  2,  Leaf.  Fig.  3,  Floret,  with  a  scale  from  the  re- 
ceptacle :- 


IV.  EUPATORIEf. 

7.  Stevia/Mffterttfo;  herbacea,  erecta,  pubera,  apica  corym- 
bosa,  foliis  alternis  sessilibus  ovalibus  basi  apiceque 
acutis  obtuse  serratis  triplinerviis,  involucro  glanduloso^ 
pappo  aristis  subnovem  scabris. 

Has.     Obrajillo ;  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  corymbs  are  dense,  even  at  the  top :  flowers  apparently 
white  or  flesh-coloured.    Allied,  perhaps,  to  S.  ovatOj  Lag. 

▼• '  JAGOBEf. 

8.  Dumerilia  pcmiadaia  ;  foliis  suborbiculatis  septemlobis  deo- 

tatis  subtus  dense  tomentosis,paniculisaroplis  dense  corym- 
bosis  terminalibus.  De  Cand.  Ann.  du  Mus.  d*HisL  Nat 
V.  19.  p.  72.  t  7.  Humb.  et  Ktmthy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p.  156. 

Hab.     Obrajillo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

9.  Culcitium  ccmescens;   albido-tomentosum,  caule  ramoso 

multifloro,  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolato-oblongis  acutius- 
culis,  caulinis  lanceolato-linearibus,  floribas  erectiusculis. 
Humb.  et  BonpL  PL  JEq.  v.  2.  p.  4.  t.  67.  Humb.  et 
Kunthy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p.  172. 

Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco.     Fern,  name^  Colac. 

I  scarcely  see  how  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  C. 
n^esoenSf  except  by  the  colour  of  its  down :  this  is  so  dense 
on  every  part  of  the  plant,  that  nowhere  are  the  nerves  visible, 
as  rq>resented  in  the  figure  of  the  root-leaf,  in  the  plate  above 
quoted. 
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Habl    L«riD» 

la  die  \ufp  tecdi*  of  the  leavesi  this  restinbles  the  W. 
mriicijblia  of  Homb.  and  Kundi;  bat  the  fruit  is  crowned 
with  linear  soaks. 

1-k  Wiborgia  ?  oMmi^i^Umi  ;  tola  planta  pilis  appressis  albis 
aqpera»  (bliis  oMongo-lanceolatls  triplinerviis  grosse  serratis 
basi  attenoatis  sabsessilibos,  involucropolyphjllo^  reoep- 
taculi  squamis  linearibus  hispidis,  pappo  piloso  breyissinio. 

Hab.    Lurin^  near  Linuu 

Herbacea,  Talde  ramosa  (ramis  oiq[x>sitis)  atque  foliosa.  Folia 
2-4-pollicaria,  rigidiuscahu  PeUcdU  duas  oncias  longi, 
aiullares,  solitariL  Bwobumm  hemispbaericum,  imbri- 
catum,  squamis  oblongis,  obtusis,  cequalibus.  CorcUm 
radii  bidentati. 
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This  will  probably  proTe  a  genus  distinct  from  WtborgiOj 
with  which  it  somewhat  agrees  in  habit;  but  it  differs  in  the 
many-Ieayed  involucre,  in  the  linear,  or  almost  setaceous  and 
hispid  scales  of  the  receptacle,  the  narrow  bidentate  corollas 
of  the  tay,  and  the  pappus  composed  simply  of  short  indis- 
tinct hairs. 

15.  UnxiadtM€€to;  herbacea,  erecta,  pilosa,- foliis  ternatis, 
foliolis  tripartitis  laciniatis  in  petiolulum  attenuatis,  flos* 
culis  disci  et  radii  circiter  5. 

HikB.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

This  has  the  closest  affinity  with  U.  antmontfoUa  of  Humb. 

and  Kunth,  Nov.  QgfL  9.  4.  t  402,  nor  do  I  know  that  it 

can  properly  be  separated  from  it.      I  have  done  so  on 

account  of  the  leaves,  which  are  simply  tripartite  and  lacini* 

ated  in  the  latter;  in  our  plant  really  ternate,  the  divisions 

being  stalked,  and  those  again  much  divided,  and  deeply 

laciniated. 

XIX.    MYRSINE^    Br. 

1.  Myrsine  Manglitta;  foliis  elliptico-oblongis  coriaceis  obtusis 
^abris  snbtus  pallidioribus,  floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus 
pedunculo  duplo  brevioribus.  Br*  Prodr.  p.  533.  Boem. 
eiSch.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  4f.p.  509.— Bumelia  Manglillo.  JVilld. 
— ^Sideroxylon  and  Chrysophyllum.  Lam. — Manglilla. 
Juss* 

Hab.  Lurin,  near  Lima;  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  ManglUlOf  and  is  employed  as  the  most  common  fuel. 

XX.    GENTIANEiB.    Juss. 
L  Gentiana  thyrsoidea;  caule  simplici  valido^  foliis  longis 
linearibus  acutis,  floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  (verticil- 
latis  ?)  racemum  densum  efformantibus,  corolla  campanu- 
lata  5-fida  nuda  calycem  vix  excedente. 

Sadix  perennis,  fusiformis,  digitis  crassitie,  longe  descendens. 
Caulis  fere  pedalis,  erectus,  simplex,  validus,  inferne  nu- 
duB,  sed  reliquiis  basium  foliorum  vetustorum  cicatricatus. 
Folia  numerosa,  3-4  uncias  longa,  anguste  linearia,  acuta, 
pusgentia;  inferiora  reflexa;  superiora  magis  remota  et 
quasi  verticillata,  patentia.     Flares  numerosi,  aggregati, 

a2 


Terticillatiy  erecti,  racemum 
Cafyx  quinquefidus, 
hxigitiidiiie.     Cbnifiia  cam- 
is  erecto-pateDtibus,  &uoe 
Otbi  inserts:   AMAarm  oblongs, 
^lindraceiun.  SH^mz 
canalicwlatnin. 

HaB^     Hvq^ilaaj, 

TW  vkok  pknt  tarns  nearly  UadL  in  drying. 

%.  Ofntjane  memwmi  canle  infeme  nodo  supenie  foliosc^ 

floribas  axillaribos  in  apioem  caalis 
cnroliis  oboratis  5-6db  laciniis  obtusis  incurvis 
caJrce  sdbJypIo  longioribos. 
Ru.    Heayfleay,  Mnr  Basoa 

Tlie  yf<iMc.n\  of  tliis  plant  are  destitute  of  root  The 
steaB»  abont  5  incbesk^h,  is  kafy  only  above:  the  leaves  an 
incb  long»  Tnaarwbat  lle^y.  CorolU  an  indi  IcHigi  yellow, 
obovate* 

aL^ieSL 

Hab.    FbseoL 

If  I  am  correct  in  referring  tlus  to  die  6.  MOX^ragcU^ 
tbe  leaves  are  sbeatking  at  die  base  in  a  very  remarkable 
mannar,  m  circnmstance  not  noticed  by  the  mathors  above 
qnoted.     Flowers  ydlow. 

4.  Gcntiana  r^ptooJk    Aaii&.  eT  EmA^  Niw.  Gtn.  v.S.p. 

167.  t  880./ & 

Hab.    Fuca 

The  description  of  G.  rwpkola  agrees  better  with  oar 
sprrimens  than  does  the  fignre^  which  represents  the  flowers 
too  large. 

5.  Gendana  ieA>Uui.  HmtkelKKmHk,  N(m.Gm.v.S.p.lf^ 
t  225.— G.  caespitosa.  WUUL  Herb^—Boem.  ei  Sck.  Sp^ 
VegeL  V.  6.  p.  18&. 

Hab.    Pasca 
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In  thisy  the  leaves  and  calyx  have  a  beautiful  white  carti- 
laginous margin:  the  flowers  are  blue,  externally  streaked 
with  darker  lines. 

XXI.    BIOKONIACEiB.    Jus$. 

1.  Tecoma  sambueffbKa.    Hwnb.  ei  Kunth,  Nov.  GetL  v.  8. 
p.  143. 

Hab.     Below  Obrajillo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

2.  Argylia  radiatcu    Donj  m  Ed.  PMl.  Joum.  d.  9.  p.  261. — 

Bignonia  radiata.  Ztim. — iFeuitt.  Oba.  v.  2.  U  22, 

Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  Chili. 

I  introduce  this  plant,  though  gathered  in  Chili|  not  only 
because  it  came  in  the  same  collection  witl%the  Peruvian 
plantSy  but  because  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  a 
native  only  of  Peru. — A  Bigfumiaceous  plant,  much  allied  to 
this  in  habit,  and  with  long  fruit,  but  with  ternate  leaves, 
found  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks  at  Corillos  de  Uspallata,  may 
probably  prove  a  second  species  of  this  beautiful  genus. 

XXIL    CONVOLVULAGBiE.    Juu. 
1.  Convolvulus  secunduB.   Mmz  ei  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  2*  p.  10.  L 
1 17.^  2,  (non  Desr€U98.) — C.  unilateralis.    JBoem.  et  Sch. 
SygL  VegeL  v.  4.  p.  284. 

Hab.    Between  Santa  Rosa  and  Yazo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

XXIII.    BORAGINEJS.    JIcm. 

1.  Heliotropium  Penmaxium.  Lifnu^^Curt  BoL  Mag.  &  141. 
Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

2.  Heliotropium  microcdlyx.  Ruiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  2.  p.  S. 
L  109./  b.  Roem.  et  Sch.  SyH.  VegeL  v.  4.  p.  SS. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

8.  Heliotropium  eynzy^achium.  Ruiz  et  Poo.  FL  Per.  v.  2. 
p.  3.  L  109.  f,  a. — Toumefortia  synzystachya.  Roem.  et 
Sch.  SysL  VegeL  v.  4.  p.  539. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

4.  Heliotropium  curassavicwn.  Linn. —  WiUd.  Enum. — 
Lehm.  Asperif.  p.  34.  n.  15.  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syet.  Veget. 
V.  4r.  p.  32. 


Il  OffAft  fi*Hri9UriL     Bma  a  Bkl  FL  Par.  «.  2.  p.  S4. 
I.  14&/  «.  JBbO.  cT  iuntf,  Xbc  Gol  v.  S.  p.  70. 


H^ 


XXm.    80LAKR& 

.— i«M(L  JB^  JB^u  I.  484w 


S:  AtnipA  Ij^farB;  IniticuM^  gU>n»  fi^^is  gesunis  late  oratis 
•caiB  uqioftis  Id  pecioloni  brevem  deemprentibQS, 
pcdaBC«Ii%  sdbfailoris  staminibos  oondlam  hirsutam 
tnbaloaaai  cscedentflMS^  caljce  S*fidow  Rmiz  et  Pav.  FL 
At.  c  t.  ^  43.  t  181.  /  «l  iteM.  ei  ScL  SfsL  VegeL 

Haa.    Baamm  Obn^Do  and  CuUiiay,  Vallejr  of  Canta. 

3l  Atropm  j^lumirnhm ;  .caole  fimtiooso  fbliisqae  geminis  cor- 
dato-ora^  longe  pedolads  calyoeque  profbnde  5-partito 
pabesoend-glaDdalosts^  ooroUa  longe  tnbtdosa  staminum 


Haa.     Hoaylloay,  near  Bisoa 

CamkSf  at  Tidelar,  procnmbeQtes,  fintioosiy  ter^e%  subgenicu- 
lali,  ramosi,  ramis  pobescenti-glandalosis.  FoHa  e  caulis 
genicidis  gemina,  andam  sesqaimidain  longa,  coidato- 
ovata,  obtosa,  obscure  nervosa,  mtegerrinia,  otrinque 
pabescenti-glaiKliilosa.  Petiolms  Sain  longitodiiie  glandu* 
losus.  PtAmemhu  latendis,  ptemmqiie  axillaris^  2-4 
lineas  longus.  Cafyx  4^  lineas  loogus,  profunde  5* 
partitas,  glaodalosus,  laciniis  lineari-soboIaUs,  erectis. 
CdroBa  S-uncialis,  h\'pocrateri(bnnis  podus  qoam  infandi- 
bulifonnis,  glabra,  (siccitate)  nigricans,  limbo  5-fido; 
laciniis  patentibus,  ovatis,  subacuminatis,  parce  glanda- 
losis.  Siaama  tabo  panlo  longiora:  Filamenta  oblongo- 
linearia.  Gtnmem  OTatum,  plari-OYalatum,  in  stylo  fili- 
formi  coroUs  tubo  subaequante  attenaafcaan:  SKyaui 
depresso-capitatiUD. 
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This,  if  I  am  correct  in  referring  it  to  tba  genus  Airopa,  is 
perhaps  the  only  species  that  inhabits  cold  mountain-districts : 
it  is  very  distinct  from  every  hitherto  described  one,  being 
remarkable  for  its  glandular  and  apparently  viscid  leaves 
and  branches,  for  the  great  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla^ 
and  for  its  5-partite  calyx« 

4.  Nicandra  i^ygalodes*  Gartn. — Atropa  physalodes.  Lmn. — 

Calydermos  erosus.  Bmz  et  Pav. — ^Alkakengi,  &a  FeuUl* 
Obs.  V.2,  t.16. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

5.  Witheringia  phtfOaniha  ;  caule  herbaeeo  alato,  foliis  pilosis 

cnneiformibus  angulato-lobatis  decurrentibus,  racerois  e 
foliis  nascentibus.  Dundl,  SoL — Solanum  phyllantbum. 
Ciw.  Ic.  V.  4.  p.  35.  t  359.  /  I. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

6.  Witheringia?  saliciJbUa;  fruticosa,  ramis  elongatis,  foliis 
angoste  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  vel  superne 
serratis,  pedunculis  solitariis  vel  biois  axillaribus  unifloris. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Of  the  genus  of  this  I  am  doubtful.  In  habit,  it  ill  accords 
with  the  few  species  of  Witheringia  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  stems  are  twiggy,  glabrous,  and,  as  well  as  the  long  nar- 
row-lanceolate leaves,  much  resemble  some  Willow  or  Lycium. 
The  flowers  are  scarcely  so  large  as  those  of  Solanum  Dtdcor- 
mora.  The  cafyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  with.lanceolato-subulate 
segments.  The  corolla  rotate.  Stamens  5,  spreading :  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  Germen  globose,  2<<elled,  many- 
seeded,  with  the  seeds  arranged  upon  receptacles  attached  to 
the  dissepiment:  style  short:  stigma  capitate,  furrowed. 

7.  Lycopersicon  esculentum,  HvmaL — Solanum  Lycopersicum. 

lAmu 

Hab.    Valley  of  Lima. 

8.  Solanum  eanbhpbyllum  ;  fruticosum,  foliis  oblongis  obtusis 
coriaceis  glabris  integerrimis  subtus  in  venarum  axillis 
solummodo  tomentosis,  racemis  terminalibus  subumbel- 
latis,  Qoribus  (fructuque)  nutaniibus,  calycis  glabri  lobis  5 


,  haying 
lobes  of  the 


tL 


9.r.p.l^L  ISt^/Ttf. 


piBbe9oenubii& 

corah  wlimdiboKfeniii 

r.  L  ^  701. — ^Atropa 

wfgngKtaMtL,  Bjmz  ei  Pav. 


ML  Bro«l:tt«faiL    Umu—OmCmBBLMt^tM. 

Ymm  and  OttafBks  Valky  of  Canta. 

niany 

it  only  a  var. 
cf  JLdbH^  ani  ii  secaas  verr  qaestkattble»  i^aiiiy  if  that  be 
fe>wi  A  imiim  litt  K  ^rmmii^kn  d[  BoL  Reg.  t 
jfi«Hstt>  HK  as  if  it  wre  nosed  from  Mr.  Cmrkshanks* 
seeds  of  this  ptaac  mher  dan  fion  the  troe  B^gnrndyUtm 
ofDr,€Mh— 

IL  Broaallia racaaa.  Aaa&.«rijntf,AocGea.t^2./ii.373. 

HAa.    VaBerofCattbL 

leaves  than  the  other  species  of 
thcTy  and  the  vhole  plant  except  the  ooralla, 
are  covered  viih  paadalar  mod  down.  Tne  mflmesoeDoe 
aaaj  be  said  to  be  in  leafy  rmotma^  rather  dian  in  solitary, 
axillarr,  1  flofamed  JMdbaolBS.  The  inAaclfi  are  dirice  as 
long  as  the  calyx. 

XXnr.    SGROPHULABQIBiB.    Mu. 
1.  Boddlea  imiitafciffi    UmL—Bmz  et  ite.  JRL  Par.  a.  1. 

Hab.    Laiin,  near  Lima. 
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In  my  specimens  the  leaves  are  almost  rhomboid,  acuminate 
at  both  extremities,  and  nearly,  if  not  qoite,  as  broad  as  in 
B.  Americana,  Ruiz  and  Pav.  tS2*/,b. 

2.  Mimolus  bUeus.  Linn. — Gratiola,  &c  Feu^  Obs.  v.  2. 
L  34.— yar.  rhmlaris.  lAndL  in  Bot  Beg.  L  lOSO. 

Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

S.  Calceolaria  verticittaia;  sufFruticosa,  foliis  temis  ovato* 
cordatis  reticulatis  glabris  inaequaliter  dentatis,  panicuKs 
oblongis  compactis  bracteatis,  coroUae  labio  inferiore  sub- 
patulo  basi  elongato.    Buiz  ei  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  h  p.  17. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Canta. 

4.  Calceolaria  deflexa;  su£Pruticosa,  glabra,  viscosa,  foliis 
oppositis  ovato-Ianceolatis  acuminatis  breviter  petiolatis 
argute  serratis  deflexis,  corymbis  amplis  foliosis,  pedicellis 
nutantibus.  Buiz  ei  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  1.  p.  18.  t  SO.  f.  b. 

Hab.     Culluay,  Valley  of  Canta. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  bearing  numerous,  large^ 
deep-yellow  ^/fott«r«;  kavee,  which  are  clammy,  dark-green 
above,  pale  beneath ;  and  eiems  which  are  4-sided,  and  of  a 
blackish-purple  colour. 

5.  Calceolaria  rugosa.  Buiz  ei  Pav.  t.2d.  f.  b.  BcL  Mag. 
t  2523. 

Hab.    Below  the  Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

6.  Calceolaria /ttfptirea  ^  Graham  in  Bdi.  Mag.  i.  2775. 
Hab.    Below  the  Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  quite  agree  in  size,  habit,  and 
foliage,  with  native  ones  of  C.  purpurea  of  Graham ;  but  the 
corymbs  are  more  numerous  imd  more  dense,  and  the  flofwern 
smaller,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  dried  states 
rather  inclining  to  a  fulvous  than  to  a  purple  colour. 

7.  Calceolaria  fttbofor.     Buiz  ei  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  1.  p.  16. 

i.2S.f.b.  Graham  in  BaL  Mag.  t  30B6. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

8.  Calceolaria  lobaia  ;  caule  erecto  superne  dichotome  corym- 

boso»  foliis  longe  petiolatis  cordatis  quinquelobis,  lobis 


p»beicepti4iiisntis.    Gotr. 

Umm.    C«nnT,  iDife¥iAijorQuit&. 

give  an  ides  of  m  more 
with  our  specmens.     The 
are  dodbed  with  rather  oopions  hairs. 

wihrariwis  ramosa,  foliis 

crenatD-piimatifidis  scabris,  brao- 

ooraDa  bTCnrianbas»  floribns  in  qpicaai  ob- 

HkB.    VaUer  ofCMMa. 

This  has  BMch  ihe  hdbil,  «m1  even  the  fioliage^  of  Bartffia 
ausan^  or  BUmm^kn  Ouia-GnK;  hot  the  calyx  is  qflin- 
drical,  and  the  rmmtiSi^  so  frr  as  I  can  judge  iiom  the  dried 
s  that  of  a 


XXV.    L 


L  Salria  jAridsffarw  ;  gUbrioscida,  sopeme  glandoloso^Qbes- 
cens»  Tiscida,  fclfis  finnis  oordatis  serratis^  bracteis  ovali- 
obloi^is  caljce  srfJiiefiuiibus  floribas  erectis,  oorcdla 
pilosa,  stylo  longe  ezsertOL 

GhIbs  erectly  tetn^oni,  herbaoei,  ramosi;  ^^Diioref  pobscenti- 
glandBlos^  Tiscidiy  demom  glabrL  RKa  primom  pube 
cfanparto  toda;  oAAi  glabra,  snbooriacea,  petiolata, 
oordata,  acntiasoala,  aofagroase  senata.  ^mc^  pednnco- 
latc»  terminalesy  erecte,  strictae.  Hores  erecti,  stricti, 
decnssadm  oppositi.  Bradue  fere  unciam  loogae,  erectae, 
deddoe^  glanduloso-pabcscentes,  striata^,  herbaceae,  calyce 
cylindraoeo  striato  glandnloso  breve-hilabiato  parum 
breriores.  OotvBa  tobalosa,  leniter  corvata,  calyce  doplo 
fere  tiqdo  loDgior,  dnaabarina,  pilis  oopioas  patentibas 
flaTisobsita.  .^lnCikr«Iineares,ezsert8e.  iSkyAiff  filifi>nnis» 
longe  exsertns* 

Hab.    Between  Yaao  and  Obngillok,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

I  can  neither  find  in  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  nor  in  any  odier 
aothor»  a  iSoMd  whidi  will  ^gree  with  this.  It  is  remarkable 
fivhavk^tbe  adult  stems  and  leaves  f^abrotts;  the  latter  of  a 
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rigid^  tooiewhat  coriaceous  texture ;  for  the  i<Hkg,  erect  spikes^ 
with  laige^  erect  bractem;  the  opposite  soliiAty  ^fiowers,  and 
its  long-scaled  corolla,  clothed  with  yellow  hairs. 

2.  Salvia  rhomb\fi)Ua ;  caule  herbaceo  bi&riam  piloso  erecto 
ramoso,  foliis  subrhomboideo-cordatis  subaculis  rugosis 
subtus  praecipne  pubescentibus  crenato-serratis,  racemis 
terminalibus,  verticiUis  remotis,  coroUae  labio  inferiore 
ampliato  patente,  staminibus  longe  exsertis,  bracteis  parvis 
ovatis  deciduis.     Rviz  et  P<w.  It  Per.  v.  I.  p,  26.  t  36. 

fi  b.    Graham  in  Ed.  N.  Phil,  Joam.  1830. — ^/8.  minor ; 
foliis  magis  ovatis,  calycibus  valde  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  Lurin,  near  Lima.  iS.  Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of 
Canta. 

3.  Stachys  specioaa;  fraticosa,  ramosissima,  ramis  erectis 
glabris,  foliis  ovatis  glabriusculis  crenato-serratis  breve 
petiolatis  subtus  impresso-punctatis,  petiolis  paulo  supra 
basin  articulatis,  verticillis  paucifloris  foliosis  subspicatis, 
calycibus  cylindraceis  hirsutis  corc^a  pilosa  subqnadmplo 
brevioribus^  filamentis  loi^ioribos  exsertis. 

Hab.     Bdow  Obrajillo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  leaves  scarcely  an 
inch  long,  while  the  fine  purple  coroUaa  are  nearly  twice  that 
length.  Style  much  exserted.  Anthers  subreniform,  the  cells 
separated  by  a  fleshy  cowiecHvwn. 

4b  Teuci'ium  nuHcauk ;  herbaceum,  erectum,  ramis  virgatis, 
foliis  parvis  remods  pubescentibus  profnnde  trifidls  seg- 
mentis  linearibus  obtusis  integerrimis,  supremis  seu  brac- 
teb  tripartitis,  floribus  spicato-iHcemosis^  calyce  brevi- 
campaottlato  corollaque  valde  pubescentiJursutis. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta? 

The  exact  station  of  this  plant,  I  have,  by  some  accident, 
lost  The  species  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  llie  branches  in 
my  possession  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  seem  to 
be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  plant.  The  pairs  of  leases  are^ 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  stem,  three  and  four  inches  apart, 
not  half  an  inch  long,  and  always  deeply  trifid.     Caigx  with 
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five,  nearly  equal  teeth,  erecto-patent   CorMa  and  iiamen*  as 
in  the  genus;  lower  lip  much  deflexed,  thickly  downy, 

5.   Perilomia  oqfmoides.     Humb.  et  KwUkj  Nov.  Gen.  v,  2. 
p.S28. 

Hab.    Obrajillo,  near  Canta. 

XXVL    yERBENAC££    Ju$b. 
h  Lippia  aqperifoUa.  Rich. — Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  t>.  2.  p.  751. 
Humb.  ef  JSlUhIA,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  265. — ^Verbena  globi- 
flora.  VHML  Stirp.  p.  23.  U  12. — ^Xppania  odorata.  Pen. 
Syu  V.  2.  p.  140. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima 

XXVIL  ACANTHACRfi.  Jitis. 
h  RuelUa  Jhribunda;  glanduloso-pubescens,  ramis  tereti- 
bus,  folds  cordato-rotundatis  integerritnis  brevi-petiolatis, 
paniculis  axillaribus  oppositis  paucifloris,  pedicellis  uni- 
floris,  bracteis  ovatis,  calycis  lacinia  unica  latiore,  corollis 
Iseviter  pubescftntibus. 

Valde  ramosa,  caule  ramisque  teretibus  foliisque  pubescenti- 
glandulosis.  FoUa  opposita,  unciam  ad  sesquiunciam  longa, 
brevissime  petiolata,  cordato-rotundatanonnunquam  lato- 
ovata,  integerrima,  acutiuscula.    PamcuLe  axillares,  op- 
positas,  bis  terve  dichotomas,  pedicellis  unifloris,  flore  in 
axilla  solitaria   Bradea  ovatse,  oppositse,  sessiles.    Cafyx 
▼aide  glandulosus,   quinquepartitus,  laciniis  longitudine 
aequalibus,  unica  latiore.     Corolla  infundibulifonnis,  sub- 
curyata,  ut  videtur  purpurea,  subpubescens,  limbo  4-lobo 
patentee  lobo  superiore  bifido.     FUamenta  2  longiora 
exserta.     AniAerm   lineares,   biloculares.    •  jS^ibf  longe 
exsertus,  filiformis.     Germen  oblongum,  disco  camoso 
impositum.     Qg^sula  longitudine  calycis,  oblonga,  acuta, 
nifida,  fusca. 

Hab.     Santa  Rosa  de  Quiva,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

XXVIIL    NTCTAGINRfi.    Juss. 
1.  Boerhaavia  scandens.     lAnn.  Sp.  PL  p.  7.  Jacg.  Vmd. 
V.  1.  p.  2.  t.  4.  Muiz  ei  Pao.  FL  Per.  v.  I.  p.  4.  Htimb. 
et  KwUhy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  216. 
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Hab.     Valley  of  Lima. 

XXnL    AMARANTHACBiB.    Jm. 

1.  Altenuintheraiu^ric^w;  erecta?  ramis  elongatis  appresso- 
hirsutis,  foliis  subsessilibus  ovads  acutis  strigoso-hirsutis, 
capitulis  oblongo-ovalibas  longe-pedanculatis,  perianthii 
laeiniis  lanoeolatis  bracteisque  acaminatissimis  glabris 
nitidis,  rachi  pilosa. 

Hab.    Obrajilloy  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

This  is,  probably,  a  tall  growing  plant;  with  remote  pairs 
of  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Peduncles  lon^  with 
one  terminal  spike,  and,  more  rarely,  a  lateral  one  abo^ 
abont  an  inch  long,  remarkable  for  its  dingy  and  nearly  black 
glossy  hae.  The  rachis  is  very  hairy.  Bracte^e  ovate,  al- 
most cuspidato-acuminate.  "Flowers  crowded.  Tube  of  the 
stamens  cylindrical,  much  longer  than  the  jTWfi^  ^ith  five  1- 
celled  linear  anthersy  and  as  many  barren  lacinise  alternating 
with  them.     Germen  globose:  Siyle  short:  Stigma  capitate. 

Hab.    Obngillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

XXX.    CHENOPODEiB.    Jus$. 

1.  Chenopodhim  jKmscti&iftiin;  suffiiiticosam,  ramosam,  foliis 
petiolatis  ovato-triangularibus  acntis  integris  farinosis, 
paniculis  terminalibus,  ramis  simplicibus  patentibus  infe- 
rioribus  solummodo  parce  foliosis>  floribus  glomeratis 
sessilibus. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

IL    MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

L  AMARYLLIDE^.    Br. 

L  Alstroemeria  dulcis;  erecta,  simplex,  foliis  erectis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  striatis  margine  revolutis  supeme  glabris  sub- 
tus  pubescentibus^  floribus  1-4  terminalibus  nutantibus, 
perianthii  laeiniis  3  exterioribus  oblongo-lanceolatis 
obtnsis,  8  interioribus  lato-spathulatis.    (Tab.  XCV.) 

Badix  longe  repens,  hie  illic  tuberifera.  CauUs  erectus,  aut 
basi  solummodo  decumbent  simplex,  spithamaeus  ad 
pedalem,  infeme  nudns,  dein  subarcte  foliosns,  apice 
incurvos.     FoKa  erecta,  basi  oblique  torta,  lineari-lan- 
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oeohia,  anita»  striata,  sopeme  giabn,  tabtus 
maigmibiis  ioMgniter  reralotik  FlortB  tenniiialesy  sa^e 
fiolitarii,  nunc  3-4  sobmnbdlmt^  iratante%  sesquiiinciaBi 
loi^  JPaiamHH  lodmm  %  eEterioro  oblonga-lmMyolatip, 
valdeobtossi  gUbne^  striata^  intense  camess;  3  interiores 
anbaeaoe  lonflaB^  Isto  ipathnlatw"^  letnsae^  flaTo»vires- 
oentisy  marnlis  viridis  fMctae. 

Has.  Hoayllaay,  near  Flisoo;  atanelevatioaoffinonilS^OOO 
to  14^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  qwdes  so  nearly  aooords  with  the  A*  gkateucau^ 
Homh.  and  Konth,  that  both  Mr.  Cnickshanks  and  myself 
doubted  at  first  if  it  might  not  to  be  cmisidered  idMfitJcal  with 
it:  but  thefermof  theinon*  segments  of  the  paiaiA  is  so 
▼ery  differant,  that  we  have  thought  it  safer  to  describe  it  m 
a  distinct  species^  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  A. 
dtdds,  on  aoooont  of  the  sweet  pulp^  with  which  the  seeds 
are  surrounded,  and  which  are  eat^i  by  the  native  children 
of  the  elevated  regions  which  it  inhabits. 

Tab.  XCV.  Fig.  I,  Outer  s^^ment  of  the  perianth.    Fig.  2^ 
Inner  do: — sligfady  magni/led. 


H    GOMMELINRS. 

1.  Commelina  graeiHs.  Ruiz  et  Fwo.  FL  Per.  tz.  I.  p.  44. 
t  72.  HooL  m  BoL  Mag.  t  S047.— C  formosa.  Graham 
imEd.N.  PhiL  Jotcm.  1830. 

Hab.    Ditches  about  Lima. 

IIL    ORAMINBiE.    Jkct. 
1.  Megastachya  thaUusica.     Moem.  et  Sch.  SgsL  VegeL  v.  2. 
p.  590. — ^Poa  tfaalassica.  Hmib.  et  ZtoiA,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  1. 
p.  12T. 

Hab.     By  the  sea-side,  Lurin,  near  Lima. 

The  leax^es  of  this  plants  in  the  dried  states  are  mostly  in- 
volute at  their  margin. 

IIL    ACOTYLEDONES. 

L  FIUCE&    Jiui. 

L  Lyoopodium  eraseum;  caule  procnmbente  radicante^  ramis 
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erectis  cylindraoeis  crassis  simplidbiis  vel  dichotome 
divisisy  foliis  multi&riam  imbricatu  erectis  subspiraliter 
indinatis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  rigidis  oompressis 
obscure  crenulatisi  capsulis  axillaribus  solitariis.  Hxnib. 
H  Ktmih^  Nov.  Gen.  v»  L  p.  83.  HoaL  et  Grev.  in  Ic. 
FiL  inedL 

2.  Acrostichmn  squamosum;  frondibas  simplicibus  lanceo* 

lato-linearibus  obtusis  basi  attenuatis,  atrinque  stipiteque 
squamis  ciliatis  (non  raro  deciduis)  dense  obsitis.  *^  Cav. 
PrtBt  1801.  n.  580."  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  10.  Humb.  et  Kunth^ 
Nov.  Gen.  v.  1.  p.  1. — A.  lepidotom.  fRfiUL— A.  plicatum. 
Cctv. 

Hab.     HuayUiiay,  near  Pasco. 

3.  Polypodium  sHpitatum ;  caudice  repente  squamosoy  stipite 
eliHigato  patenti-hirto,  fronde  linear!  acuminata  profande 
pinnatifida  fere  pinnata  subtus  rachi  venisque  hirtis, 
ladniis  oTath  obtusis  integerrimis  infeme  decurrentibus 
l-4-4oris.    Hook,  ei  Greo.  in  Ic.  FiL  ined. 

Hab.    Huajlluay,  near  Pasco. 

4.  Polypodium  gracUe;  glabrum,  caudice  brevi  repente 
squamoso^  frondibus  linearibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  lineari- 
oblongis  sinuato-pinnatifidis,  soris  demum  confluentibus, 
sti{Hte  rachique  gracillimis.  Hook,  ft  Greo.  in  Ic.  FiL  ined. 

Hab.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

6.  PolypodiumyiifeeM^eiM;  caudice  repente  ferrugineo-tomen- 
toso^  fronde  lanceolata  pinnata,  pinnb  horizontalibus  seu 
deflexis  lineariroblongis  pinilatifidis  inferioribus  bipinna- 
tifidis  *  segmentis  rotundatis  obtusis,  subtus  rachi  stipi- 
teque pilis  numerosis  ferrugineo-fulvis  obsitis.  Hook,  ei 
Greo.  in  Ic.  FU.  ined. 

Hab.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

6.  Polypodium  rigidum ;  fronde  stricta  lanceolata  bipinnata, 
pinnulis  ovato-rotundatis  acutis  subpetiolatis,  marginibus 
reflexis  denticulatis  rigidis,  subtus  stipite  rachique  palea- 
ceis.    Hook,  ei  Grev.  Ic.  FiL/.  163. 
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Hab.    Huajlliuiy,  near  Pasco. 

7.  Kephrodium  impezoitktf  frondibas  lanoeolatis  bipinnatisy 
pinnnlig  prtiolaris  rbombeis  obtusis  inciso-lobatis,  lobis 
miicroiiatD-«emti%  stipite  rachibasqae  dense  paleaoeis, 
•oris  cotXm  spproxiniatis  demam  conflue&tibus.  Pred, 
m  Belig.  OmL  v.  l.p.dl.L  6./  L? 

HaB.    Huaylliiay,  near  Ptooa 

The  plant  6gared  and  described  in  tbe  Rdiqniffi  Hasnk- 
ianae  is  from  tbe  moontains  of  Pern*  The  description  suffi- 
ciently accords  with  our  plant,  and  the  representation  of 
its  jHnna  tut/l  b:  bot  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  in  the  figure  of 
the  natural  siae  are  not  so  compact  as  in  these  specimens;  and 
the  Fern  itself  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  our  NqAr. 
ismiwfwi  and  kbaham,  is  equally  difficult  to  characterise. 

8.  Qstopteris  JmrnoFiokh  i ;  frondibus  ovato-oblongis  flaccidis 

glaberrimis  bipinnatis,  pinnulis  petiolatis  ovatis  obtusis 
(acutisve)  pinnadfidisi  laciniis  cuneato-#blongi8  obova- 
tisque  ifiice  bi-tridentatis,  rachibus  alatis,  soro  in  quala- 
bet  ladnia  aolilario  subrotundow  PteJ^  m  Rdiq.  HmIL 
«.  1.  p.  39.  L  &y?  2. — iL  pinnulis  angusUoribus.  PreA 

Has.    A*  Sullimarca,  near  Pasco/ 

-  Of  the  two  specimens  I  possess  of  this  plant,  one  has  the  | 

pinnules  obtuse,  as  described  by  Presl;  the  other  acute.  Both 
are  so  similar  to  the  Cistopieris  Jragilis  oi  our  country,  that 
I  scarcely  know  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from  it 

9.  Asplenium  triphfUbam;  frondibus  linearibus  bipinnatis,  pin- 

nulis tematis  cuneads  apice  bidentatis,  media  petiolata, 
soris  subsolitariis,  rachi  discolore.  Pred^  in  ReUq.  HaaJu 
V.  1.  p.  45. 

Has.    CuUuay,  near  Pasco^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

IL  LICHENES.    AdL 

1.  Borrera  kwooimda.'  AdL  IacL  Univ.  p.  499.  Sjfn.  Mdk. 
Lick.  p.  222. — Lichen  leucomelas.  jLtmi. — SwariZj  Obs. 
BoLt  11./ 3. 

Has.    Valley  of  lima. 
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2,  Borrera  ephdtea;  thallo  cinereo-pubescente,  laciniis  ereo 
tiusculis  complicatisque  subteretibus  ramosis  filiformi- 
attenuads  subtus  subcanaliculatis  concoloribus,  apotheciis 
sparsis  disco  nigro,  margine  tballode  subinflexo  pubes- 
centi-ciliato.  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.  /?.  501.  Syn.  Meth.  Lick. 
p.22S. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Lima. 

S.  RocceUa/itcifinmis;  tballo  piano  cinereo-virescente  dicho- 
tome  laciniato,  laciniis  attenuatis,  apotheciis  marginal!- 
bus.  Ach.  lAch.  Univ.  p.  440.  Syn.  Meth.  Uch.  p.  244.— 
Lichen  fuciformis.  lArni, — Engl,  Boi.  p.  728. 

Hab.     Rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  about  Lima ;  abundant 

This  Archil  has  been  chemically  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mackiur 
tosh,  and  found  to  yield  a  very  inferior  dye,  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  gathering  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  true 
IL  HftctoriOf  (if  it  be  indeed  a  distinct  species,)  with  terete 
frondsg  probably  grows  on  the  same  rocks  with  it;  as  I  have 
seen  tliem  both  in  the  Scilly  Isles :  and  is,  I  believe,  always 
found  to  yield  a  mote  beautiful  and  valuable  colouring  matter. 

ALG^    Lmn. 

1.  Sargassum  vulgare.  Ag. — Fucus  natans.  Aud. 
Hab.     The  Pacific  Ocean. 


LEDEBOUR'S 
JOURNEY  TO  THE  ALTAIC  MOUNTAINS. 


In  the  Second  Part  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  MisceUany,  I  announced 
the  intended  publication  of  the  result  of  Professor  Ledebour's 
visit  to  the  Altaic  Range  of  Mountains.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  now  been  made  in  this  work.  The  first  volume  of 
the  beautiful  Icones  Plantarum  has  appeared ;  the  first,  also, 
of  the  Flora  Attaica^  and  two  volumes  of  Travels.  The 
latter  abound  in  interesting  matter :  they  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  detail  the  difii- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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fimn  the  nature  of  the 
^  ^.«^  xrii  ^''  t^  roads  or  ntker  the  want  of  roads,  and 
v^«c  s  Doce  to  c«r  p«jpofie»  thqr  ooDtain  nxMt  important 
Bccft:iji::fet  izixybkusoa.  Mt  read^  will  receiye  with 
p««as;ire  Le\i«ts^xir*s  acoMHU  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
Cicc  c4  Tvtf^ixrl^s  bi  d^  negions  he  Tisited,  and  the  preface 
Lki!vi?e  izarlujJ'cs  scoe  eenexal  remarks^  which  cannot  £ail 

C>nr  aznb.^.  a  German.  I  beiiere,  b j  birth,  had,  firom  his 
eanifest  %~cc:th.  ectertjiiwd^  the  strongest  desire  to  visit  the 
interior  of  the  Rvssxan  dominioiis.  In  I8I0,  he  became 
ac^'j-ilnred  vidi  the  celebrated  I^dlas,  who  encouraged  him 
in  ch«<e  wishes  snd  furthered  his  riews  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Still  it  was  not  till  1818»  that  the  Counsellor 
of  Scae^  LedebcNur*  aiade  a  joomcy  through  the  Tauriaa 
P^nizksola:  b«t  aiorewith  Ae  hope  of  estaUkhing  his  health 
than  6.  r  the  poipoocs  of  srientific  infannation. 

Up  to  this  penod^  lexy  Uttle^  minparativelyywas  known 
of  Asiatic  Russia;  and  ibr  what  cunoems  its  Natural  History, 
we  are  indebted  solelj  to  the  eazlj  traveb  of  the  Academi- 
dans.  At  those  times,  notwithstanding  the  most  liberal 
assistance  afforded  by  GoTemment,  they  encountered  many 
difficulties;  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  the  countries^  which  rendered  some  districts  inao- 
cessible,  and  compelled  traTellers  to  ccmfine  themselves  to 
the  post  roads^  This  was  oninaitly  the  case  with  the 
Altaic  chain  c^  mountains,  and  the  country  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  it — the  Socmgari^i  Kirgisen  Steppe,  which 
extends  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  provinces, 
and  which  is  interrupted,  to  the  west,  by  lofty  ridges.  The 
elder  Gmelin  travelled  along  the  fiiot  of  the  Altaic  MouA* 
tains,  as  did  Falk.  FSiUas  went  as  fiur  as  Hger^  widtout, 
however,  visiting  the  lofty  mountains.  Sievers  only  ex- 
plored the  frontiers.  Patrin  also  w^st  to  Tigerak*  Nothing 
is  known  of  Laxmann's  expedition.  Sdaaagin  is  the  first 
man  of  science  who  reached  the  loAy  range  of  tke  Altai| 
but  he  seems  to  have  gone  exclusively  in  the  character  of  i^ 
mineralogist.  Salessow  travelled  thither:  he  was  a  [diytietan, 
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and  sent  some  few  plants,  collected  on  the  Tschuja,  to 
Stephens  at  Moscow.  More  recently,  the  Counsellor  of 
State,  Grebler  of  Barnaul,  dispatched  a  person  to  collect  seeds 
and  plants  there :  still  the  region  might  be  considered,  to 
the  Naturalist,  as  a  terra  incognita;  and  on  that  account 
Professor  Ledebour  was^  particularly  anxious  to  direct  his 
attention  to  it,  and  to  explore,  as  a  Botanist,  the  southern  and 
western  sides.  Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  Ledebour's 
duties  at  Dorpat,  that  he  could  not  be  absent  more  than  a 
year  from  the  University,  He  reckoned  that  he  could  per- 
form the  journey  to  Barnaul,  in  the  Government  of  Kolivan, 
in  one  winter,  and  return  in  the  following ;  and,  in  order  to 
&cilitate  his  design.  Dr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Bimge  were  asso- 
dated  with  him,  and  10,000  rubles  were  allotted  from  the 
funds  of  the  University,  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses. 

Ledebour  set  out  in  January,  1826,  from  Dorpat,  and 
returned  in  February,  1827.  He  reflects  with  pleasure  on 
the  various  events  of  the  journey ;  yet,  in  bringing  his  Travda 
before  the  public,  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  them.  ^*  The  inexhaustible  interest,'*  he  says, 
**  excited  by  the  perusal  of  travels  through  the  north 
of  Africa  or  south«*west  of  Asia,  where  numerous  monu- 
ments of  times  long  past  continually  arrest  the  attention, 
are  here  wholly  wanting.  Equally  destitute  are  the 
countries  we  have  visited  of  those  features,  whether  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world,  which  throw  such  a  charm 
over  the  description  of  tropical  climates,  and  render  them 
captivating  to  every  one  who  possesses  a  cultivated  mind 
and  taste.  Here  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  exhibits 
the  general  forms  of  the  north  of  Europe :  and  when  the 
Naturalist  discovers  what  is  new  and  peculiar  to  these 
regions,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  very  attractive 
characteristics:  it  neither  gratifies  by  its  beauty,  nor 
wnprises  by  its  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic 
Mountains,  on  account  of  their  northern  and  eastern  posi- 
tion, stand,  in  respect  of  climate,  in  such  an  unfavourable 
contrast  with  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south,  that, 
even  from  this  circumstance  alone,  the  district  is  beheld 
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in  a  veiy  unattractive  point  of  view.  The  traveller  does 
not  here,  as  in  more  genial  latitudes,  descend  from  lofty 
mountains  into  smUing  Jertik  vaksj  where  a  bright  sky 
makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring 
rains,  to  experience  frost  even  in  the  nights  of  summer, 
and  to  wade  through  bogs,  which  accompuiy  him  for 
days  together,  with  little  or  no  interruption.  The  greatest 
attention  on  our  part  has  been  requisite,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  for  the  preservation  of  the  collections.  Deep 
and  rapid  rivers  had  to  be  forded  with  baggage,  for  many 
days  in  succession;  whilst  the  frequent  rains,  and  the  low 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  presented,  at  times,  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  At  night,  when  we  attempted 
to  secure  our  collections  in  our  tent,  the  wet  state  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  pUed,  and  the  heavy 
showers  without,  occasioned  them  to  contract  so  much 
moisture,  that  it  required  no  little  precaution  to  keep  them 
from  spoiling.  The  only  remedy  we  had,  was  to  shift  the 
plants  frequently  into  papers  dried  by  the  camp  fire.** 
This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  a  very  tedious  though  a 
necessary  operation,  and  it  was  rendered  the  more  toilsome 
from  the  limited  quantity  of  paper  they  took  with  them 
for  such  large  collections.  All  had  to  be  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses,  and  all  had  to  be  so  carried  through  the  whole 
journey,  there  being  no  convenient  depot  where  any  portion 
of  them  could  be  left  in  security.  Nevertheless,  all  safely 
reached  Dorpat:  forty-two  chests  of  living  plants  and  seeds 
were  obtained;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  all 
succeeded.  The  Herbarium,  contained  1600  species,  (ex- 
cluding the  few  CrypiogamUB^)  and  of  these,  almost  one<^ 
fourth  are  new  species.  The  Botanic  Garden  obtained 
1300  species,  of  which  500  had  hitherto  never  been  cultivated; 
and  the  duplicates  have  been  generously  distributed.. 
Zoology  was  not  neglected.  21  species  of  Mammalia^  64 
BirdSy  2S  Amphibue^  and  550  species  of  Insects  lire  deposited 
in  the  museum,  the  result  of  their  journey :  among  the  former 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  SUmbock  Jntek^e^  many 
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specimens  of  the  Musk  Jnimaly  and  the  skulls  and  horns  of 
the  Argaliy  and  other  animals.  Of  minerals,  there  were  400 
species. 

From  the  first  volume  of  these  **  Travels,**  we  extract  the 
following 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

THE   FLORA  OF  THE  ALTAIC  MOUNTAINS, 

AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  STEPPEa 


The  southern  and  western  part  of  the  country,  which  it  was' 
the  object  of  the  present  journey  to  examine,  consists  of 
wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  saline  principle.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Irtysch  River,  which,  above  Buchtarminks,  changes  its 
northern  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Narym,  to  west- 
north-west,  and  continues  thus  to  Ustkamenogorsk,  then 
runs  nearly  north-west  till  below  Semipalatinsk ;  but  from 
thence,  constantly  resumes  its  northerly  course.  Besides 
this,  the  Alei  must  rank  as  a  principal  river  in  that  part  of 
the  steppe,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Irtysch ;  while  the 
Uba,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  a  short  course  through  it, 
and  the  Ulba,  rising  out  of  a  mountain,  pursues  its  way 
along  the  foot  of  it  to  the  Irtysch,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  near  Ustkamenogorsk. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  this  steppe,  many  lakes  are 
seen,  some  of  which  are  very  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  none  perhaps  are  quite  destitute  of  it.  Farther 
south,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  steppe,  situated 
near  the  mountain  north  of  the  Irtysch,  and  through  the 
whole  district  south  of  this  river,  the  ground  rises,  partly 
into  separate  hills,  and  partly  into  ranges  of  little  eminences. 
These  extend  from  Barnaul  to  the  village  of  Sauscka,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  rising  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  from  360  tq.  1,156  Parisian  feet  in  height.  Large 
Pine  forests  stretch  from  Barnaul,  close  by  Loktewsk,  to 
the  outpost  of  Schulbinsk,  on  the  Irtysch ;  the  banks  of  the 
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Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes, 
and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  smaU  rivers. 
The  Uba  and  Ulba,  however,  where  they  have  their  coarse 
beyond  the  mountain,  are,  so  fiur  as  I  have  seen,  unadorned 
with  wood ;  and,  in  general,  the  greater  portion  of  this  wide 
steppe  tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  JPme 
forest,  that  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Barnaul  to 
Schulbinsk,  is  entirely  barren  of  trees;  but  farther  north, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  these  steppes  occur  many 
plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Ekirope,  particularly  the  fol- 
lowing;— Adonis  vermUis  and  Anemone  paiensy  both  in  great 
abundance;  many  species  of  Jriemisia,  AlUum^  Gypat^pm/t^ 
and  Statioe^  numerous  UmbellaUB  ;  Censtocarpus  orenariia  and 
Diotie  ceratoides  cover  whole  tracts  }  and  where  the  ground  is 
impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the  peculiar  salt^plants 
occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Pofycnemumh 
Airiplez^  ChenopodiMmf  Framhenia^  Tamarix^  SaUoomia^  and 
Halocnemum;  also  Chmtpora  sibirica,  Diotis  atriplicoides 
and  others.  Farther  to  the  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is 
extremely  plentiful,  with  Bindera  tetratpis^  and  the  equally 
rare  Nepeta  sibirica  ;  and  the  beautiful  Eremmrus  growmg  on 
the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this 
steppe  fir§t  displays  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irtysch^ 
and  on  its  left  bank,  especially  in  the  tract  of  the  Nbor  Saisan^ 
where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following 
deserve  to  be  particularly  noted : — a  new  species  of  PepliSp 
and  of  Camphorosma  ;  many  individuals,  quite  peculiar  to  this 
country,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cachrys^  JPeucedanum  and 
Seseli;  among  the  AsperiJbUcB^  the  genera  Echinoq)ermMM 
and  Lithotpermumj  Cynoglossum  viridifiorumy  Soknaanthus  dr- 
cinnatus  (n.  sp.),  Touni^fbrtia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pusi&ts^ 
Eheum  kucorhizum^  Arenaria  tubuleOOf  A  JU^blia  and  bngi- 
folioy  Cotyledon  Liecenii  (n.  sp.),  Saponaria  ekgans  (n.  sp.}, 
many  Zygophylla,  Ammodendron  SieversOi  CalUgonum  PallasO, 
the  Saxaul  {Anabasis  Ammodendronj  n.  sp.),  Bosa  berberi/bUa, 
Banunculus  pUxtyspermus^  Dodartia  orientalise  DraeocqAaban 
iniegri/bUum  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kinds  of  EremoOachysj  (a  genus 
that  ranks  between  Phbmis  and  Mblucdla,)  Phlomis  agraria^ 
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aavery  JUg&aOy  Ckorispon  UrictOf  GoUbmdUa,  many  Lqndiaj 

Meffmoarpiea  lacmiata,  Sierigma  tamentosmn^  Tau$ckena;  a 

ko8t  of  AMtragaH^  several  of  them  friitescent,  Heiymivm  ^pkn- 

deM99  MoinMm  Sabdendronj  Cirnum  ifftaarium,  and  a  variety  of 

iSoMamnfirr,  Serra/MUB  and  Scorzonerm,  with  JVoffopogon  ttiber^ 

and  many  others.     Nevertheless,  maoy  of  these  plants  occur 

alao  even  in  the  territory  of  Loktewsk*     If  yon  ascend  from 

these  siqppes  to  the  mottntain,  the  vegetation  assumes,  when 

at  an  elevation  of  4^500  Parisian  feet,  a  greater  similarity  to 

that  of  £kirape  than  it  presents  in  the  steppe  itself;  although 

mai^  of  die  peenliar  productions  of  this  country  may  be  seen 

liere  too.     The  latter  principally  belong  to  the  vernal  plants; 

Ihey  also  grow  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the 

banks   of  the  wild  mountain- streams,  wherever  these  are 

subject  to  occasional  inundations.    It  is  in  such  spots  that 

Geutuma  accaUU  and  Cortuaa  MtxttkiaU  flourish,  where  CSotr- 

damme  maerofkffla^  Sax^raga  Greum^'^  Pedicularis  resiqnnaia 

and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.     Also,  rich  flat 

meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  mountuns,  or 

stretching  between  them,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants 

ef  Siberia;   while,  on  the  contrary)  gently  rising  hills,  or 

qpots  dothed  with  scattered  woods,  exhibit  such  vegetation 

only  as  is  common  to  Europe,     litis  is  likewise  observable 

in  such   places  as  form  standing    bogs,   and  are  neither 

irrigated  by  the  fredi  water  trickling  down  the  mountains, 

nor  shaded  by  a  thick  covering  of  foliage.    StUl  the  morasses 

of  this  region  do  possess  some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Spring  Flora  is  peculiarly  marked  by  the  abundance 

of  its  JSammctdaceie  and  Liliaceie,  Ranunculus  pdyrhizos^ 

Adorns  vemaHsj  sSnricOj  and  viUasoj  Paonia  hffinida^  Anemone 

patens,  cmndeoy  aUaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atragene  alpina, 

Ormtiiogaban  anguhsum  (n.  sp.),  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica 

and  tricohtj  Iris  ruthemcoy  glaucescens  (n.  sp.),  and  flamssima. 

Among  the  rock-plants  of  this  region,  may  particularly  be 

noticed  the  following,  as  being  most  numerous;    although 

#ome  are  not  generally  difiused,  but  abound  in  individual 

tracts — (die  latter  are  indicated  by  *.)      Veronica  pinnata, 

ZuripktM-a  media,  DrcKOcephaban  origanoides*,   peregrinunh 
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and  naUamSy  Nepeta  bwanibdaceaf 

JPalrimm  Milnncaf  jtidrasace  tUxsgp^fia* 

Omogma    simplidssima,    aod 

and  attaieaj  Siatice  speciosa^  Swerttn 

(n.  sp.),   Buplewrum  baldauey 

GyptophUa  thesiifbUoy  Oros^ 

Everm*9    and  hybridumy    SUene 

(d.  sp-X  PotentiUa  pensylvamcay 

'and  odier  indiTidaals  of  this  genus:    ThaUdmm 

akaieoy  several  Alyssa^  Erysimum  lank- 
HaptriM  apHca\  various  Adragaliy  Oxyircpis  setosa^ 
^imm,  Cimtamna  sHirieay  Prenanihes  diversi/bUa 
(n.  spL\  and  rfJkdim  wmmtuiaekycL  On  the  above-mentioned 
■Kadow-plain,  grew  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heradea^ 
SawK  adftoMBiChoMin^  Gnham  hettropkyUMmy  SHybum  cermaanj 
trMkn  inyatftaij  several  AinwfKfcirg,  Defyhhuoy  and  Acomia, 
uanj  tlermin  and  TlolMra,  with  SeneciOis  glaucoy  Trago^ 
jvyua  o>iinfcrfi\  iWicnlarif  elalo,  and  the  beautiful  P.  pro- 
Awndbo*  that  covers  large  tracts. 

Among  the  pecidiar  bog-plants  of  this  region,  I  mention 
AminmK^JiHfijnmUy  Vkda  {trieoloruy  aff)y  Ranunculus  Cymba^ 
larioy  lomgkamUs  (n.  sp^X  naiams  (n.  sp.))  Gentiana  barbatOy 
CVrpam  Gw^eSmiy  PoimiiUa  mmltifiday  JlUum  uUginosum 
(o.  spu) ;  and  where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low 
copsewood,  we  find  Priauda  tUmoOy  Phaca  exaltatOy  Pedieu- 
taris  4;pcctoia,  and  others.  Where  the  vfdlies  expand,  in 
consequence  of  the  rivers  that  water  them  being  swollen  by 
the  junction  of  other  streams,  as  the  valley  of  Tscharysch,  in 
the  district  where  it  receives  the  Kerlyk,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Koksun»  at  the  confluence  of  the  northern  Abai;  there, 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale, 
are  extended  flat,  steppe-like  plains,  similar  to  those  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. In  such  spots  grow  Ccmvohubis  Ammaniy  Gentiana 
Gtbleriy  PotentiUa  (n.  sp.  subacauliy  qffi)  Saussurea  (n.  sp.), 
Pencedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only 
a  few  inches  high,  Aster  aUaicuSy  Veronica  incanay  Alyssum 
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tenrnfifUMm,  seyeral  ArtemiguE^  with  Ranuncidua  amcenua  (n.  sp. ), 
Sisymbrium  tmcranihum  (n.  sp.))  BaUota  lanatOy  several  kinds 
of  Leontodon^  and,  according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt, 
Gkntx  marUima^  which  frequently  densely  covers  theground, 
and  the  other  formerly-enumerated  saline  plants. 

•From  4,500  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  Parisian  feet,  where 
Pinus   Cemhra  marks  the  highest  present  boundary  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  the  Europaean   species  gradually  diminish 
to  give  place  to  the  Flora  of  the  Altai.     Here  grow  most  of 
the  individuals  of  the  genus  PedictUariSj  Sanguisarba  alpina 
(n.  sp.),  Primula  nivalis^  Veronica  €knsiJlora{n.  sp.),  Gentuma 
aUaicaj  angulosa,  glaciaUs^  humUis  and  sq^iemfida^  Swertia 
obtusa  (n.  sp.),  Athamania  compacta  (n.  sp.),  Linum  sibiricumj 
Lomcera  hiqnda,  Primula  Palkuriiy  Viola  altaica,  uniflora 
and  pinnata^  Juncus  trighanisy  Epikbiwn  atpinumt  Cerastium 
a^nnum,    Saxifiraga   Hirculns^    Mespilus  unifiora    (n.   sp.), 
Poteniilla  macrantha  (n.  sp.),  AquHegia  glandulosOf  Manunculus 
altaicusj    Anemone    narcissiJhrOf    Dracocephahan   aUoMnse^ 
Linnaaboreali^  Phlomis alpina,  Ck)cMeariainiegrifi)lia,  Macro- 
podium  nivale,  Oxytrcpis  aUatcOf  sulphurea  (n.  sp.),  Doronicum 
aUaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus,  Frolovia  lyraia  (n.  sp.),  Leuzea, 
aJUaicay  Sausmtrea  pycnoeephala  (n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Willows, 
&c.     The  most  central  of  these  extended  steppes,  near  the 
Tscbuja,  which  rise  one  above  another  like  terraces,  and  the 
highest  of  those  which  Bunge  visited,  situated  towards  the 
western  or  lower  end,  at  an  elevation  of  5,759  Parisian  feet,  is 
still  more  distmgnished  by  its  vegetation  than  those  of  inferior, 
elevation,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharysch  and  Koksun, 
being  extremely  arid,  though  sparmgly  producing,  here  and 
there,  individual  groupes  of  plants,  and  exhibiting  such  only 
as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.     Two  species  of  AncAasiSj 
a  new    and  shrub-like  Airiplex,  likewise    an  undescribed 
ihitescent  ChenopodiwUf  and  three  new  ZygophyOoy  a  couple 
of  novel,  shrub-like,  and  very  strongly  scented  Artemisia; 
Corydalis  striata  in  large  bushes ;  some  species  of  Oxgtropis, 
with  persistent   prickly  peduncles,   some    with   verticillate 
leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs ;  these,  together  with  a  few  other 
plants,   form  the  whole  of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly 
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Cise  at  a  beiglit  of  fi^SM  feet:  and  on  the  Koksanchen  Snow 
MfHmtainff  (iheir  east  and  western  sides)  at  5,692  feet  On 
tbe  Snowy  Mountains  of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuzberge  at  Rid- 
derek,  wliere  the  Zdtrch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees  now 
oeaae  at  5»500  Parisian  feet,  whilst  dieir  dry  stems  may  be 
seen  at  a  hei|^t  of  6,167  feet  As  to  the  gronping  of  the 
diflarent  kinds  of  trees,  tbe  following  remarks  suggested 
themselves  to  my  obserration.  .BarcA,  JFSrs,  and  Pines  ase  in 
the  lower  situations.  The  Birch  (Beiula  attki)  rises  no  higher 
than  4y586  feet  on  the  Ridderschen  Kreuzberge:  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains  it  ascends  to  an  elevsr 
tion  of  5,286  Parisian  feet  Ptne^^  whidi  are  seen  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  steppes,  and  are  also  common  on  the  granite 
rocks  among  tbe  moantain%  seldom  i^pear  higher  than  8,000 
Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  jF&s,  on  the  contrary,  which  I 
have  not  observed  on  the  steppe  between  Barnaul  and 
Sehlangenberig^  though  very  jfrequently  while  jourmqring 
westward  firom  Barnaul,  forming  forests  with  Pime4rees,  and 
which  9T^  vety  common  Itkewise  on  the  mountains,  ascend 
to  an  elevation  of  5,273  Parisian  feet;  although  at  4^000 
feet  they  become  more  rare*  i^ttif  sibirica  grows  with  llie 
twp  latter  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  still  oftenfer 
slong  with  P.  Jbiet ;  and  at  a  height  of  8,000  to  2,300  feet,  it  is 
veryabuadant  From  4^000  feet  upward%  this  species  occurs  in 
greater  numbers  as  P.  Abies  disappears :  and  at  4,000  to  5y000 
feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests*  I  have  never  observed 
it  beyond  5,272  feet;  its  limit  being  the  same  as  diat  of 
tbe  Fir.  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  widi  laank  InsM 
below  an  elevation  of  2,560  feet  Their  highest  boundary  is 
on  the  Bidder  Kreuzberge,  5,500  Parisian  feet;  at  4,000  feet 
tbey  b^in  to  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the 
north  side  of*the  mountains;  as,  for  instance,  the  Chc^un, 
the  Listwaga,  and  several  others*  Pvm$  Cembra  first  occurs 
at  4^000  feet;  but  it  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of 
country  to  the  coosparative  exclusion  of  other  trees.  I  have 
only  beard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tscbetscbulicha,  never 
having  seen  it  myself  which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater 
etevation  than  any  oUier  tree  here,  even  j6,641  Parisian  feet 
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a«:«i;iiv .  ^cii  altar  -/firaa  cuinut  lie  ^onoeii  setdjed  habitatioQs: 
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nor  do  I  know,  indeed,  positiTely,  where  these  wandering 
tribes  do  spend  that  season,   as  I  have  not  visited  those 
r^ions  myselfl     When   the  ge<^raphical   position   of  the 
countries  which  we  explored,  is  carefully  considered,  lying 
from  47^  to  54^  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  bound- 
ary, from  99""  to  105^  but  on  the   south  from  9P  30'  to 
102^  3(y  east   longitude,  from  Faro,    do  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  than  such  as  have 
a  general  similarity  to  those  of  the  northern  and  midland  parts 
of  Europe :  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  longitude, 
that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same 
kind  of  vegetation,  becoming  more  and  more  alike  as  they 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  Poles.     But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the 
Europaean,  occur  in  a  country  which  is  divided  from  Europe 
by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south 
and  eastern  foot  of  these,  and  which  are  even  traversed  by 
mountains  whose   elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  snowy  region.     It  will  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting 
to  compare  the  Flora  of  these  districts  with   that  of  an 
Europaean  country,  occupying  a  nearly  similar  geographical 
position.     Let  this  be  Germany;  which,  situated  under  the 
same  latitude,  of  nearly  equal  superficial  extent;  containing, 
likewise,  towards  the  south-east,  the  highest  mass  of  mount* 
ains,    and  watered  by  considerable  rivers,   appears  to  be 
eminently  adapted  for  comparison;  although  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  sea  it  presents  a  greater  variety  of  physical  situations. 
Germany  has  also  been  accurately  investigated  in  a  Botanical 
view.     The  same  cannot  be  exactly  said  of  the  countries  we 
have  just  visited ;  but  so  strong  was  the  resemblance  which 
we  found  to  exist  in  the  Flora  of  the  different  mountains, 
varied  only  by  a  change  of  soil;  so  uniform  were  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  steppes,  that  although  not,  strictly 
speaking,  entirely  investigated,  yet  sufficient  is  known  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison.     In  the  Altaic  mountains,  and 
adjoining  steppes,  we  collected  about  from  1,600  to  1,700 
PhtmerogankB.      Germany,   on  the   other  hand,    contains, 
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of  the          NoBbtrorkDowofl^0Glci.  MaBMofthe         Number  of  known  flpadM. 

*"-"  ^ Altai  TtattUlafc  OenoMnj,         Altai. 
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..156.—.....108        Cuti, 10 ...  — 

10».«.M«..    7        loniden, -^...  24. 16 

II ••    4        Frankeniacee,  ••...••  —^ 2 

Bamuciilaoeny .«  96 71        Garyophjliefle, 110 •«  78 

Wfygalem, lO.... 2       Linees, 13 6 

Le^mniiiOflBB^ IM 190        PortabwesB^ 3 1 

$,••••••••••    ^a********     1  Myrtacony  ••••••••••••    2«««m«.««  *-• 


19 13        RoMUMflB, 192 74 

Qzalideey 3 1        ReamnuriaoesBy — 1 

15 4        IneertsB  Sedisy. 2 I 


•••••»••«••••«• 


It  appears,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  families  are 
by  no  means  of  the  same  nature  in  both  coontries.  In 
Germany,  thirteen  families  occur,- wanting  in  Altai;  viz. — 
Ae  Ari^MockuBj  VerbenacetB,  Jasnunetet  LoMiacecBf  CbeuH^ 
taeete,  Z/)ranthe€e^  Hedkracea,  TerebinthaceiP,  Acerea^  Cap- 
paridue^  TiUacea,  CUti^  and  Myrtaeea.  These,  together, 
contain  for^-five  species,  and,  therefor^  form  only  l-64th 
part  of  the  whole  German  Flora.  On  the  contrary,  two 
fiunilies  occur  in  Altai,  the  Frankeniacem  and  JZeoifiminacecr, 
which,  together,  include  three  species  wanting  in  Germany. 
Again,  those  families  that  are  common  to  both  countries,  do 
not  contain  an  equal  proportional  number  of  species  in  both. 
The  Cyperaeem  amount  in  Germany  to  l-22d  of  the  whole 
Flora,  and  m  Altai  to  l-82d.  The  Grasses  in  Germany, 
which  are  almost  KI5th,  are  in  Altai  ]-16th ;  the  Amentacem 
l-28th  in  Germany,  and  in  Altai  1-SOth ;  the  PersomOa  in 
Germany  1-S9th,  in  Altai  l-26th ;  the  Lalbiaia  in  Germany 
l-SSdy  in  Altai  l-487th;  the^roufer,  Junceae^  Sarmemaeea^ 
hrtdetie^  and  OrrrAufece,  form  altogether  in  Germany,  l-2Ist, 
and  in  Altai  only  I-S5di  part  of  the  whole  Flora.  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  contains  only  two  Polygotia  more  than  the 
Altai,  lliis  family  amounts  there  to  l-85th,  here  to  l-50th ; 
and,  in  respect  to  the  Chemopodioy  the  German  Flora  stands 
so  far  behind,  that  this  fiimily  in  Germany  only  numbers 
l-d7th,  but  in  Altai  l-27th.  Also  in  PtantaginMj  Pbm- 
baginemy  and  CoimclauKy  Germwy  is  poorer  than  the  Altai; 


mese  wmtTigc  !i:nu£U£^  oi  i!he  TaftiTy  l-Mdb  of  tbe   whole 
V'±:r^^«a.:ie  7r«iiiixi:::ini&.  jcni  in  GemunT,  1-137 th ;  tbe  fiMrmei'y 

Tefliiui  31  lae  nnmhrr  of  its   PHmmbacetej 
jcif  Coi^paBdhDB* ;  these,  coDectiTelj,  befng 

odIt  l-37di.     Tlie  Omm- 

omtzies  about  l-8tb;  but 

at  dtis  Nacsinl  Oder  aie  vcij  diftrendy 


in  GerrnaBT^  tbe  amnont  of  Cudamete^ 

pnfpocdemesy  tbe  Altai  is  ricbest 

Prr&M:e^  and  pardcnlaiiT  Clmvmi^fktAi j  the 

beic^  more  aomeroas  than  in  Germany. 

'<flfarMMM^  /^rfi'ai'Bir'j  fioijfiayflg  and 
cum^juHC  in  GenBaor  l-SScb,  in  tbe  Altai  I-^Oth. 
d  TjmariBtnmemf  on  tbe  oootiarfy  amount  to 
in  liie  \sMCxr^  Mid  in  G<iiii»it  to  only  l-960tb.  The 
UmotfiLiAa  are.  in  c^  lanier.  l-S5db,  in  tbe  Ahai  l-Mtb:  tbe 
Cnaryserv  of  GemBinT  l-lita.  of  Altai  1*lStb.  In  MdeaeoB^ 
Ljmmm^  Pwtaiaeem^  asd  St£de*£^  the  German  Flom  excels,  as, 
in  respect  to  die  JMiAa  andGnwialiipiirj  it  mast  yidd  to  tbe 
\i%u  The  Cjryopk^m  coostitate  in  Ciimaiiy  l-26tb,  in 
the  Altai  l-dOtk:  and,  lastlx,  tbe  Rtmmctdt  of  Gennany  are 
K13dv  and  of  tbe  Altai  l-Sist:  sdll  manj  of  tbe  nomeroas 
Rwbi^  uam  csteriiig  into  tbe  German  Flora,  mi^t  prohably, 
on  examinackxi^  appear  to  be  natives  of  tbe  Altai  alsOL 

A  atrikin^  fieaiuze  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the 
great  acagcity  of  haxd-vood  tree^  We  have  seen,  by  the 
above  list,  thai  tbe  TtFdbiaAmnmf  Aetrfut  mod  TUiaeete  are 
mantm^  to  its  Flora;  so  are  abo  tbe  genera  Qf/taij  Foffm^t 
Cupimtu,  TfttWMMfu,  &c.  The  Birdk  is  almost  the  only, 
hard-wood  foond  in  tolerable  plenty:  next  to  it  are  tbe 
Afptms,  which  present  tbemsdves  here  and  there,  collected 
into  little  groTes.  Besides  these,  two  other  species  of  i^yalor 
occur  oo  tbe  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  low  tracts.  The 
otbor  bard-wood  trees  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size^  and  are 
scarcely  namaoos  enougb  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to 
tbe  herbaceoos  plants,  we  may  easily  note  the  disproportion 
in  the  amonnt  of  annoal  and  perennial  ones.  Tbe  former  are 
very  few,  even  in  tbe  less  elevated  districts;  and  as  they 
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diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries,  so  they  here 
disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation 
is  ofteny  during  the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the 
annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  long,  as  their 
seeds  are  seldom  perfected;  while  the  perennial  plants  suffer 
less,  their  roots  being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up 
fresh  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  Flora, 
which  is,  that  in  many  of  the  families  that  are  numerous 
here  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  whilst  all  tlie 
others  seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual,  or  a  couple  of 
genera;  thus  it  is  among  thePer#onate^  where  the  genus  Pedi' 
cmlaris  composes  almost  l-3d;  and  among  the  AsperiJblUB, 
where  myomjtis  and  JEchinospermum  number  more  than  one- 
half.    In  the  CynarocephahBy  too^  upwards  of  half  the  species 
belong  to  Saussurea  and  Serratula;  among  the  EupatorineiB^  the 
jlrtemUuB  are  2-dds ;  and  in  the  Rutaceaj  3-4ths  are  claimed 
by  the  genus  Zi^gqphpBunL     But  the  LegumiriMm  present  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this,  for  3-4ths  of  the  species  in  this 
very  numerous  family  consist   of   the  genera  Astragalus^ 
Oxytrqpis  and  Phaca;  whilst  the  many  genera  which  are 
found  in  other  places,  contributing  numerous  individuals  to 
swell  that  tribe,   are  in  Altai  almost  wholly  wanting:  for 
example,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago^  and  five 
of  TrifvUvmu     We  collected  twenty-three  Ferns,  according 
to  the  Linnaean  system;  of  which  l-3d  belong  to  Eqtdsetum. 
.   From  the  abundance  of  other  plants,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  Crypiogamim  as  would 
have  enabled  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  those  of 
the  Altai  and  of  Germany;  but  we  ascertained  that,  with 
regard  to  these  plants^  the  difference  is  not  material. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 


CAPTAIN  DLGALD  CARMICHAEL,  F.  L.  S. 
B^  ti*  RxT.  Coux  Sxim,  JfiatKer  ijfAnerarjf. 


V^V^    ^^w        m^^^^    ^^^m  ■^^^^^^^^       ^   V^V^B^^^^^^  I 


Is  the  Tear  I8OT9  CifL  Caimidiad  volonlaeied  to  acoooDH 
pMiT  a  limihifl  vhick  vas  sent  to  Algoa  Bay,  a  remote 
^  ikea  ^  Utde  kAom  oatpos^**  to  the  sooth  of  the  Cape; 
ia  order  that  he  Might  haie  the  opportum^  of  coaaparing 
ks  prodactioBS  wkh  thoae  of  the  latter  station.  It  was  ia 
this  datrict  that  he  tamed  hk  ittearinii  to  Idhyology ;  and 
he  has  left  draviaigs  and  deacriptiaas  of  iQaay  fishes^  feand 
aot  ealj  thutv  baft  ia  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
ia  Asia»  vhadi,  afker  haviag  carefidly  compared  with  those 
described  br  Shais  ead  in  other  vorks  whidi  treated  on  that 
s«bfsct»  he  hesitated  aot  to  ooaridrr  aeau  It  has  aol^  how- 
evei;  beea  dcrawd  adraahle  to  load  the  present  memoir  with 
the  dctttk  of  theses  aaoe  many  of  them  are  now  published 
ia  the  aMxe  recent  volomes  of  Zoologioal  aathors.  It  is  but 
jastioe  to  remark*  that  these  descriptioBs  are  drawn  op  with 
grmt  care;  and  his  anxiety  to  iUostrate  this  obscure  branch 
of  NjiMral  Hislocyy  is  wdl  esemplified  ia  the  fi^wing  passage 
feim  one  of  the  peges  in  hb  joamaL 

^  The  bays  of  Southern  Africa  are  well  stocked  with  fisb» 
many  of  whkh  are  of  large  sbk  and  ezodlent  quality.  Cape> 
town  is  abundandy  supplied  from  Table  Bay,  by  boats  which 
go  out  cariy  in  the  morning  and  return  before  the  hour  of 
dinner.  To  pass  some  pait  of  my  idle  time,  I  took  sketches 
in  pencil  of  all  the  species  that  are  caught  in  that  bay,  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market.  They  appear  to  be  almost 
enturdy  unknown  to  Naturalists,  so  &r  at  least  as  I  could  judge 
from  looking  over  Shaw's  Icthyology,  in  which  there  are  only 
three  species  of  them  described*    I  traced  the  outlines  with 
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a  Camera  Lucida,  and  they  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
correct  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  might  wish  to  know 
more  of  them  than  a  figure  could  convey,  I  drew  up  concise 
descriptions,  and  attached  to  each  a  specific  name,  to  which 
I  added  the  local  appellation,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it/' 

But  we  must  accompany  our  Naturalist  to  Algoa  Bay,  re- 
specting which  place,  and  its  people  and  productions,  we 
shall  make  copious  extracts  from  his  Journal. 

ALGOA  BAY. 

^  On  the  14th  April,  1807, 1  embarked  in  the  John,  transport, 
for  Algoa  Bay.  A  detachment,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men  oC  the  72d  and  93d  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lawrence,  was  ordered  to  relieve  an  equal  force  of 
the  8Sd  regiment,  stationed  at  that  outpost  A  desire  to 
visit  a  spot  so  remote  and  so  little  known,  induced  me  to 
become  a  volonteer  on  this  occasion :  and  as  none  of  those 
who  possessed  a  prior  claim  had  a  taste  for  travelling,  no 
otgectiofi  was  made.  On  weighing  anchor,  the  morning  of 
the  15thy  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  partial 
action  of  the  south-east  win^  which  frequently  occurs  in 
Table  Bay.  While  the  John  lay  like  a  log  on  the  calm 
unru£9ed  surface  of  the  water,  another  ship,  which  had  stood 
oat  at  a  diort  distance  from  us^  having  caught  the  gale,  shot 
aevoes  our  bow  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour.  It  soon, 
faowevv,  reached  us  also^  and  carried  us  speedily  out  of  the 
Bay. 

^'  Oar  progress  to  the  eastward  was  retarded  by  baffling 
winds  until  the  24th,  when  a  small  breeze  from  the  north- 
east sprung  up,  and,  passing  rapidly  into  a  furious  gale, 
obliged  us  to  lie  to  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
died  away  at  length  in  repeated  showers  of  rain.  After  a 
variety  of  delays,  occasioned  chiefly  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  we  arrived  at  our  destination  on  the  2d  May,  and 
landed  the  detachment  on  the  3d. 

^  Algoa  Bay  lies  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Table 
Bay,  the  line  of  coaat  running  from  the  latter  with  little 
variation  due  east     It  is  an  immense  excavation  of  the 
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iMir'Hr^  '  LrtarzAi^i^     Ii  ir  ^^.tiirs^  Lis  CT-Tr^-r  coca  to  the 
ii:r  s2  ^i^>r*Tr  is  ^t;*r  jc*  ji  Taiu*  Bxt: 


•  » 


hill  iiif  iiiiiuErj  ie!T.*iti  grfaJH  coc  xl  a  jerci  pLiin,  ter- 
jurr-u:::^  jc  lie  r^-r.nTi.'y  it  rv-sLr*  cc  f.Tjtfa  g"""'^  in  lo^r 
jit:ici:iiAii2^  Jrnn  iitsse  mmz^i^.s.  a  rsz»r^  <:c  jcress  strecciies 
*r  iir  jsr  J'eCtrfi  iiffrx*  Eaj-  i-scKic  SKJir J  rKx>  bsndred 
2i.Iri^  A  r—tac  ^3:"*srr  af  n.  lo^ue  rx:ber  rro^s  aTc-c^  this 
:nirr  ir  riMsc.  f-iin  »i.iri  Hit   irtit:«taacc  or  jcoihr  of  the 

irj  iiioiiiiimiii   :t2itfC£-     Tie  *clj  scvcaes  of  tiEibier  that 

^T"  "^  ~~  ..r-  -^      WW        m 

^L      w^»      ^^-m  «wv      ^""^"V^^K.  ^'^'^^^.V^'       *te*W«Kk**     ^W   «  *i^     1^^     ^-  ^L^^ta  ^    ft  A^K  '^^^^ 

'*•  riciiiri  :i«  exfcnrue  cooc  x  i^faaes  fci 
X  i«£<^  ZKssx.  vrrkfiL  2:rss  a  ««L~~£TCcaded  oi:^eGtioo 
12  £»  S^zxsnL  aii.-conL.  It  goaaesses  ihe  cobocr,  hardness 
jcii  iiincu.rr  rt  r:e  teirt  ot  otk. 

-^  iliiiT  zt  lie  i:i£:x!'S3:fi5  rui^ts  cf  ie  Coioaj  voold  pio- 

;ai:!j  ^  ijonif  saiir^-c  '•^li  Til.iAbje  prvyeities^  if  leqoisrte 

nexTs  w*r^  oiri-.-yei  si:  ir'nesciraie  tben;  bat  no  stieps  to 

ri-s  i^t^zz  \ii7^  i:ii«*ri:?  ^«£e&  ntgtv.     The  gross  igiKvaDce 

«:c  ziif  "•*-t^''--T  jntfTT  c^JC-stTys  them  iar  leseftrches  of 

ri^   Tarire:    jcc    x   ^.ss   beea   the   po^^  of  the   Datcfa 

O.'^-rT.iifcsrc  r:»  remess  all  anjegircs  at  dtsCOTerr;    nor  has 

zu;  r.r;rl><r*  wiA.-i  socoKOetL  shown  itsdf  more  fnendlT  to 

:i«5  io-*Mi»g.     Y«  X  a$  scns^y  ihe  poticr  ofercrj  govemmoit 

Tt^ic  cccL.Ts  rv«ses<a:<c  of  aa  =3e3q>!ored  terrhofr,  to  embnoe 

lit;  eiT-  ifrjc  vHrcvrrxiL:tT  j«  iiiTesci^aiinff  its  natural  prodiictioo& 

T!:«f  exr%:Cc<e  arTfoi-r:^  sach  aa  aadeitaking  can  never  form 

a  5*f-ccs  ocsdnrie.     N=nhers  wia  be  foaod  in  ereiy  com- 

c^i^-TT  vK>  vvxili  take  i:  is  hand  vitboat  anj  cmoiument, 

boc  JK^  JLZ  or^¥f«:t  ctf  hoooorable  distinctioo. 
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**  Id  the  forest  near  Algoa  Bay,  I  remarked  three  species 

of  CUsus.     The  largest  sort  climbs  up  to  the  tops  of  the 

tallest  trees,  adorning  them  with  garlands  of  the  most  vivid 

green.    The  leaf  in  its  outline  resembles  that  of  the  Ivy.   The 

fruit  is  larger  than  our  red  cherry,  pulp3^  grateful  to  the  taste, 

and  leaving  the  slightest  impression  of  acrimony  on  the  palate. 

Its  colour  is  a  deep  purple.     The  fruit  of  the  second  species 

is  of  a  greenish  colour,  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  rough  to 

the  taste,  and  intolerably  acrid.    The  leaf  is  fleshy,  wrinkled, 

and  divided  into  five  lobes.     The  fruit  of  the  third  is  about 

as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  sweetish  taste. 

'<  Visiting  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  at  his  Hottentot  village  of 
Besseldor^  he  showed  me  a  shrub  growing  plentifully  in 
the  district,  the  properties  of  which  seem  to  entitle  it  to  more 
careful  notice.  I  did  not  see  it  in  flower,  therefore  cannot 
describe  its  botanical  characters.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  in  a  close  bushy  form.  The  leaves  are 
about  two  inches  in  length,  lance-shaped,  and  serrated.  The 
fruit,  equalling  that  of  a  small  grape,  is  covered  with  a  rough 
coriaceous  capsule,  which  opens  vertically  into  two  sections, 
exposing  to  view  a  pulpy  rose-coloured  arillus.  Within  this 
envelope,  which  is  of  a  delicate  acid  taste,  is  a  kernel  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  covered  with  a  thin  shell,  and  rivalling,  in 
taste  and  flavour,  the  finest  filbert  By  bruising  these  ker- 
nels, and  boiling  them  in  water,  the  boors  procure  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  they  apply  to  various  economical  pur- 
poses, and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  if  the  fruit  were 
subjected  in  a  skilful  manner  to  the  press,  it  would  yield 
an  oil  equal  in  flavour  to  the  finest  extracted  from  the  olive. 
Quere — Is  this  shrub  a  Ditnocarpus  ? 

^^  The  Speckboom  {Portulacaria  Afra)  is  common  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  does  not  grow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cape.  It  is  an  ornamental  shrub.  The  leaves  are 
small,  cuneiform,  fleshy,  and  of  an  agreeably  acid  taste.  The 
wood  is  as  soft  as  a  cabbage-stock,  and  separates  into  thin 
layers,  which  exhibit  a  delicate  net-work,  resembling  that  of 
the  Paper  ^Mulberry.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  indeed, 
are  the  ornamental  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 


ss  awet  the  arid  sands  of 
SoHikA&xB.    Amjdil  all  tbe  bcMdes  of  diat  kingdom,  the 

sttDd  ooofesBedlT  aBriTalled.     Nature  bas  not 

to  ooe  particiilar  soil  or  situa- 
«  ^mc  viir  tbeoi  m  the  Bardies^  and  od  die  banks  of 
■  tke  rkfest  «k1,  and  on  tkc  hare mmal  cUffi;  on  the 
of  vke  kill^  ami  the  tops  of  the  highest  iDOontains» 
TW  M&otthdrAowers  is  as  varied  as  their  ooloiir&  Some 
ate  shiped  IJke  a  caefv  acMae  are  globalar,  some  exhibit  the 
ficnv  c<  a  oooe.  cdMts  thai  of  a  cjlinder  contracted  at  the 
cocUl  or  svcued  oaft  like  a  tnoapet;  some  are  smoodi  and 
pos^;  cdiers  co««rtd  vith  dovn^  or  vkh  naaah^ie.  The 
praioa^snan  cowMr  is  red ;  b«t  yon  BMet  widi  them  white^ 
girecflk  asKi  pcrp^e:  of  c««fT  ooloary  in  short,  but  Uae ;  a  fact 
arkxh  tieserves  doqoc^  vhen  we  oonsider  the  almost  unlimited 
txiem  of  the  gecos;  there  being  abendj  iqpwards  of  three 


to  the  HeatkM  In  variety  and  beanty,  stand  the 
In  the  steai^  the  knTes,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  of 
these  piants,  there  afipcan  sac^  diwersity,  as  if  Natmre  had 
crealed  them  vith  a  viev  to  setting  botanical  arrangement 
at  defiance;  and  the  name  imposed  on  the  genns  would  seem 
to  indicaae  that  she  has  been  in  soaie  degree  sacoessfbL    The 

^ws  to  the  he^t  of  a  middlii^-sised  tree; 


while  the  Pm$m  npemsf  at  the  otho-  extreme^  creeps  along 
dw  sand,  and  bean  at  the  point  of  its  dender  stem,  a  flower, 
which,  fn>m  its  siae  and  ooloar,  m^t  be  mistaken  fbr^an 
oru^e.  TTbe  intermediate  space  is  occvpied  by  upwards  of 
sixty  species,  which  display  an  astonishii^  di^rersi^  in  form 
and  habit.  Some  ha^  small  flowers  which  attract  the  attention 
of  no  one  except  the  Botanist;  others  at  the  eievaticm  of  a 
few  indies,  bear  a  blossom  that  exceeds  in  siae  the  crown  of  a 
hat,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  most  careless  observer. 
In  the  flowers  of  some  qpecies,  particnlariy  the  Protea  smIS- 
>bw,  a  vast  quantity  of  honey  is  secr^ed,  whidi  attracts 
swarms  of  bees^  beetles,  and  other  insects,  whose  variegated 
colours  and  active  movements  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
scene;  nor  is  this  interest  at  all  diminished  when  the  Certkia 
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ehalgbea^  or  Cape  Httmminff'Bird,  joins  the  animated  groupe, 
and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the  chalice,  darts  its  tubular 
tongue  into  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  or  snaps  at  the  insects 
as  tfaey  buzz  around. 

**  The  Colony  owes  some  gratitude  to  the  person  who  intro- 
duced the  Pine  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Protea  argeniea. 
The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a 
white;,  than  between  these  trees ;  yet,  like  them,  they  possess 
several  striking  points  of  resemblance.  The  seeds  in  both, 
for  instance^  are  contained  in  cones;  when  once  cut  down, 
neither  of  them  revives  in  shoots  from  the  trunk ;  the  annual 
branches  in  both  spring  out  in  a  circle  round  the  stem;  and 
in  both,  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  minute  twigs,  are  covered 
with  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere  lines  with- 
out breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour; 
whereas,  those  of  the  Protea  are  lance-shaped,  soft,  and 
clothed  with  a  white  shag,  more  delicate  than  silk,  which, 
blending  its  colour  with  the  white  parenchyma  of  the  lea( 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-blue  satin.  The  effect  of  a 
strong  wind  on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly 
pleasing. 

*<  The  Ptoiea  argeniea  is  dioecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are 
separated  by  the  scale  of  the  cone.  The  corolla  is  4-petalou8, 
tubular  at  the  base,  coherent  at  the  throat,  and  the  border, 
covered  externally  with  long  white  hairs,  spreads  over  the 
edge  of  the  scale.  After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the 
scales  b^gin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  the  petals, 
gathering  them  in  a  bunch  entirely  concealed  from  view. 
When  the  fruit  is  become  ripe,  the  sun  begins  to  act  on 
the  scales ;  they  curl  out  at  the  top,  and  contract  at  the  base, 
gradually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  arrives  at  the  top  of 
the  aperture, — an  operation  facilitated  by  the  claws  of  the 
petals,  which  had  expanded  during  the  process  of  maturidon 
into  a  thin  pellicle,  covering  the  nut,  and  enabling  it  to  slide 
smoothly  through  the  narrow  interstices  of  the  scales.  While 
the  nut  is  in  the  act  of  emerging,  the  border  of  the  corolla 
again  spreads  out,  and  the  down  stands  erect,  giving  it  a 
feathery  appearance,  resembling  the  seed-down  of  a  syngen- 
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esious  plant  In  this  state  it  remains  ready  to  be  wafted  by 
the  first  gale  that  blows ;  but,  to  insure  the  ultimate  obgect  of 
Nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the  long  capillary  style 
and  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and  the  latter 
being  too  large  to  slip  through  the  narrow  tliroat  of  the 
corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by  the  style,  and  descends 
to  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his 
parachute. 

*^  Amongst  a  great  variety  of  plants  almost  peculiar  to 
South  Africa,  the  Mesembryfoiihemumi  or  Fig^Marigold, 
deserves  particular  notice*  The  principal  species  of  this 
plant,  of  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  *  are  enumerated, 
seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the  loose,  shifting  sand, 
with  which  a  great  part  of  this  country  is  covered.  Spreading 
over  the  ground  from  a  central  point,  a  single  plant  shades  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  and  affords  a  singular  relief  to  the 
eye  oppressed  by  the  powerful  reflection  of  light.  In  its 
thick  fleshy  leaves,  it  possesses  a  magazine  of  juices,  which 
enables  it  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of 
moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  shelter  to  the  nascent 
shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in  its  bosom.  The 
mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Mesembryanthemuni  edule^  or 
Hottentot  Fig,  are  the  chief  material  of  an  agreeable  preserve. 

*^  The  sprouts  of  the  Afithericum  hupidum  are  eaten  as  a 
substitute  for  Asparagus*  They  are  by  no  means  unpalatable, 
though  a  certain  clamminess  they  possess,  which  induces  the 
same  sensation  as  if  a  person  was  pulling  hairs  from  between 
his  lips,  renders  them  at  first  unpleasant  The  root  of  a 
species  of  Liane,  which  grows  to  upwards  of  a  stone  weight, 
is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hoi" 
tenM  Melon,  It  is  firmer  in  substance  than  a  turnep,  and 
resembles  it  in  taste,  but  without  its  acrimony.  Might  not 
this  root,  if  carefully  cultivated,  prove  a  good  substitute^  for 
the  Manioc,  with  which  the  black  population  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly  fed?    Even  in  its 


•  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  in  De  CandoUe'e  *<  IVodnNnae  Syetematie  Vc«e- 
tobillum."    Ed. 
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wild  state,  it  grows  to  a  larger  size,  is  nearly  as  farinaceous, 
and  destitute  of  the  deleterious  quality  inherent  in  the  latter. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  besides  this  plapt,  a  great  variety 
of  others,  native  of  the  Cape,  trees  as  well  as  herbs,  yield  a 
milky  sap  void  of  all  taste;  several  species  even  of  Euphorbia 
are  of  this  de|cription ;  whereas,  in  cold  climates,  lactescent 
plants  are  invariably  bitter  or  acrimonious. 

**  The  stem  of  the  Zamia  cycadctfoKOi  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  a  large  Pine- apple.    It  is  called  the  Hottentot 
Bread-JruiL     These  people  bury  it  for  some  months  in  the 
ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  Sago.     With  infinite  labour  they  dig 
the  root  of  a  species  of  AnthofyzOj  which  lodges  at  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.     To  accomplish 
this,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  crowbar, 
and  the  produce  of  half  an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Un^ie, 
does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut     Various  other  bulbs, 
of  the  classes  Driandria  and  HexandriOf  are  esculent;  but 
the  long  period  of  time  requisite  for  their  full  developement, 
will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  articles  of  food. — 
The  flowering  spikes  of  the  Aponogeton  distaehyon^  known  by 
the  name  of  Water  Untjie,  are  in  high  repute  as  a  pickle. — 
The  Arctopus  ecMnatus  *  has  recently  acquired  a  consider- 
able share  of  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic.     The  discovery 
of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  practice  of  using  it.     It  has  been  tried  by  several 
of  the  medical  gendemen  of  the  garrison  at  the  Cape,  and 
their  report  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable.     The  root  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part 
used.     It  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered 
to  the  extent  of  a  quart  daily.     It  operates  without  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  constitution. — The  Candleberry  MyrOe 
{Myrica  querc\fblia)  grows  along  the  coast,  on  dry  sandy 
plains  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where  hardly  any  other  plant 


<'  *  I  had  tfa«  good  fortano  to  diaooTer  a  aeoond  apeoiea  of  thJi  plant,  of  which 
only  one  had  preTiooaly  hem  known.  I  gaTo  it,  with  the  rwt  of  my  ooUeetion, 
to  my  friand,  Mr.  R.  Brown.'* 
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will  vegetate.  The  uhix  is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  crust 
investing  the  berries^  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  suffering  it  to  cool.  It  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the 
tenacity  of  bees'  wax.  When  made  into  candles,  it  gives  a 
very  fine  light 

'^  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  surrounding 
Algoa  Bay,  are  in  many  respects  different  from  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Capetown.  Th^  Heaths  and  Proieas  almost 
disappear,  and  in  their  room  we  have  numerous  species  of 
Ahe  and  Euphorbia*  These,  for  the  most  part,  garnish  the 
rocks  and  precipices;  the  Aloe  perfbUaia  alone  occupies  the 
plains,  and,  with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a 
distance,  skirmishing  parties  of  British  soldiers.  A  singular 
species  of  Emphottia  (£.  Caput  Medutee?)  grows  also  in  the 
plains  among  the  grass,  where  it  appears  as  a  round  ball, 
without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
shape  to*the  common  Eehimu.  In  dry  weath^  the  cattle 
eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its  juice* 

^  To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  shoals  of  fish  that  prowl 
about  the  shares,  I  may  m«ntion  the  barbarous  method  by 
which  the  Harder  {Mugil  cremialn»\  and  other  small  fish, 
are  sometimes  taken  off  the  Jett^e.  The  sportsman  employs  a 
piece  of  Spanish  reed,  to  which  he  attaches  a  few  fathoms  of 
hand-line^  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  line  three  or  four 
hooks  in  the  form  of  a  grapnel :  he  drops  this  to  the  bottom, 
and  on  pulling  smartly,  brings  up  two  or  three  fish  at  a  time. 
But  the  barbarity  of  this  mode  of  fishing  is  surpassed,  if 
possible,  by  the  indelicacy  of  another,  to  which  I  was  often 
an  eye-witness  when  on  guard  at  Rogge  Bay.  This  little 
inlet  is  a  sort  of  harbour  in  miniature^  where  the  fishing 
boau  are  laid  up  during  the  night  As  it  is  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  spot,  all  the  ofibrings  to  doftdna 
are  carried  thither  by  slaves  at  the  dawn,  and  d^)osited 
within  high -water  mark.  The  fishermen  watch  the  return 
of  the  tide;  and  when  the  deposit  is  washed  away  and 
diffused  over  the  bay^  haul  their  nets,  and  seldom  fail  to 
take  a  copious  draught  of  Harders.     It  is  probable  that  the 
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fiiod  which  allures  this  fish  to  Kogge  Bay,  also  improves 
its  flavour;  for  I  coald  observe,  that  they  were  always 
greedily  bought  up  the  instant  that  they  were  hauled  ashore. 
The  Harder  is  usually  salted,  and  in  that  state,  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  Herring. 

*<  No  part  of  the  coast  afbrds  greater  abundance  or  more 
variety  offish  than  Algoa  Bay.  But  what  struck  me  as  most 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  vast  variety  of  species  associated  in 
the  same  shoal.  Whenever  the  weather  permitted,  we  had 
only  to  push  off  to  a  short  distance  irom  shore,  and  rarely 
'&iled  to  load  our  boat  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
common  and  the  red  StdfAms^en^  the  Boskop^  the  Hottentot 
fiehi  the  Bjoman  fish^  the  Gakan  fiehy  the  Gedbei,  and 
CaUlhtHf  were  invariably  found  together.  The  favourite 
bait  for  all  was  the  flesh  of  the  shark,  and  as  there  were 
always  three  or  four  species  of  these  animals  prowling  among 
the  shoal,  we  never  found  ourselves  at  a  loss. 

<*  The  character  of  the  Shark  for  voracity  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  so  firmly  believed  as  to  have  become  proverbial;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  doubt  with  me  whether  it  be  a  merited  one» 
We  are  so  much  more  acutely  sensitive  to  whatever  touches 
ourselves,  that  when  our  personal  feelings  come  into  play9 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  all  general  considerations^  We  have 
attached  the  epithet  ravenous  to  the  shark,  not  because  his 
appetite  is  with  more  difficulty  satisfied,  but  becaoee^  to  satisfy 
it,  he  attacks  man  as  well  as  other  animals.  When  we  see  the 
A&vcore  and  Banito  pursue  the  flying-fish,  and  devour  them 
in  myriads,  both  in  the  air  and  in  tlie  water,  we  regard  the 
scene  with  great  coolness,  and  talk  of  the  matter  merely  as 
a  cnrioixs  ftct  in  Natorid  History.  Bat  when  we  behold  a 
shark  seizing  a  messmate  who  has  chanced  to  fall  over^ 
board,  and  biting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  perhaps  swallowing 
him  up  at  once,  the  case  becomes  v«ry  different.  We  fisel  that 
our  own  turn  may  oome  next,  and  under  that  horrible 
impression,  lavish  all  the  worst  terms  in  the  language  on 
die  animid  that  shows  so  little  respect  for  the  lord  of  the 
Creadon.  On  the  same  principle,  the  Crocodik  bears  a 
character  as  bad;    and  the  Baifol  Tiger,  equally  unoere- 
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moDious  in  gratifying  his  appetite,  is  designated  by  the  same 
terms;  while  the  LUm^  merely  from  some  poetical  and 
fictitious  notion,  that  has  been  long  current,  of  standing  in 
awe  of  mankind,  is  invested  with  a  character  for  nobleness 
and  generosity  to  which  he  has  no  title  whatever. 

**  The  shark  is  perhaps  more  undistinguishing  in  his 
appetite  than  any  other  fish,  and  is  sometimes  observed  to 
swallow  matters  from  which  he  can  derive  no  nutriment;  but 
this  goes  merely  to  prove,  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  his  appetites,  he  has  not  always  the  power  of  gratifying 
them ;  for  no  person  can  be  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the 
shark  swallows  lumps  of  rusty  iron  by  way  of  a  relish.  The 
fact  is,  that  his  form  is  so  awkward,  and  his  motion  so 
sluggish,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of  fish  but  can 
easify  evade  his  attacks.  He  is  thus  condemned  to  many 
long  fasts,  which  urge  him  to  snatch  at  every  thing  animate 
and  inanimate  that  comes  in  his  way.  A  large  shark  one 
day  knocked  the  rudder  of  our  boat  off  its  hinges,  with  a  * 
stroke  of  his  tail,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  bite  it  as  it 
floated  along.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  so  much 
as  a  proof  of  the  animal's  voracity,  as  of  his  want  of  the 
fiiculty  of  discrimination.  From  all  I  could  observe,  every 
other  species  offish  seemed  equally  ravenous  with  the  shark; 
and  as  they  were  much  more  active  in  their  movements, 
could  glut  themselves  with  less  trouble.  The  whole  appeared 
a  scene  of  unceasing  carnage, — the  small  falling  a  prey  to  the 
large,  and  the  weak  to  the  vigorous.  It  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon with  us,  after  hooking  a  small  fish,  to  pull  up  also  a 
large  one,  that  had  swallowed  it,  hook  and  all,  on  its  way. 
Nature  employs  various  means  to  qualify  this  universal  rage 
for  destruction.  The  projecting  snout  of  the  shark,  often 
^ves  the  alarm  to  its  prey,  and  pushes  it  out  of  its  reach ; 
the  teeth  of  the  Boskop^  and  of  several  otjiers  of  the  larger 
Spdri,  are  mere  hemispherical  stumps,  ill  adapted  for  taking 
a  firm  bold;  but  the  greatest  protectors  are  the  scales,  by 
means  of  which  the  prey,  if  too  large  to  be  gorged  at  once, 
disengages  itself  from  its  enemy  by  a  jerk,  leaving  many  of 
them  sticking  in  its  teeth. 
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There  is  no  animal  whose  Natural  History  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  error  and  fable  as  that  of  the  shark.  In 
Darwin's  ^  Temple  of  Nature/  we  find  the  following  note, 
every  one  assertion  in  which  is  erroneous : — ^  The  shark  has 
three  rows  of  teeth  within  each  other,  which  he  can  bend 
downwards  to  admit  prey,  and  raise  to  prevent  its  return. 
His  snout  hangs  over  his  mouth  so  far  that  he  is  necessitated 
to  swim  upon  his  back  when  he  takes  those  that  swim  over 
him ;  and  hence  seems  peculiarly  formed  to  catch  those  that 
swim  under  him/ 

**  In  the  first  place,  the  shark  is  not  limited  to  three  rows 
of  teeth.  In  numerous  specimens  which  I  examined,  there 
were  eight  or  nine  rows  in  progressive  stages  of  growth ;  the 
outer  row  of  course  full  grown,  erect,  or  slightly  inclining 
inwards;  the  next  row  inclining  a  little  more;  and  so  on  to 
the  inmost,  which  were  mere  embryos,  buried  in  the  liga- 
mentous covering  of  the  jaw-bone.  Such  a  reserve  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal.  His  appetite, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  so  undiscerning  that  he  often 
bites  at  substances  that  prove  too  hard  to  be  cut,  or  too  tough 
to  be  lacerated ;  and  his  teeth  are  thus  liable  to  be  broken  or 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  When  this  happens,  the  teeth  of  the 
second  row  gradually  rise  up  and  take  their  place.  In  several 
of  the  specimens  above  alluded  to,  I  remarked  two  or  three 
teeth,  in  their  progress  to  fill  up  a  gap  thus  made,  standing 
midway  between  the  first  and  the  second  rows.  But  this 
disposition  of  teeth  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  shark* 
In  the  Sparif  among  many  others,  the  jaws  are  literally  paved 
and  hackled  with  teeth,  crowded  together  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, and  it  is  rarely  that  you  find  the  front  teeth  complete. 

^*  In  the  second  place,  the  shark  has  not  the  power  to  bend 
down,  or  to  raise  his  teeth  at  pleasure.  Though  not  ab- 
solutely lodged  in  sockets,  they  are  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be 
incapable  of  the  sudden  and  effective  motion  implied  in  the 
note.  If  the  prey  was  to  be  retained  in  his  mouth,  and  there 
digested,  such  a  construction  would  perhaps  be  necessary ; 
but  as  it  passes  on  without  impediment  into  his  stomach,  no 
peculiar  contrivance  of  teeth  seems  to  be  called  for. 
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*<  In  the  third  plac^  the  shark  needs  not  necessarily  torn 
CMi  his  beck  to  catch  his  preyi  whatever  may  be  its  poskioo. 
His  eyes  are  so  placed  diat  he  cannoC  dktioctly  see  an  object 
OYer»  under,  or  directly  bdbre  him;  he  must,  therefore,  [Hish 
aloi^;side^  so  as  to  bear  one  eye  upon  it;  and  to  bring  his 
mouth  in  contact  with  it,  must  turn  upon  his  side.  Thia 
movcmeet,  when  ovtfdone,  which  it  often  is,  throws  him,  of 
course^  on  his  beck,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
such  a  posture  is  indispensable. 

*<  The  value  of  the  profusion  of  fine  fish  that  fre^ieBt 
Algoa  Bay  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  vicinity  c^an  extensive 
salt-pond,  firom  which  the  whole  district  draws  its  supfdy  of 
that  useful  article^  The  pond  is  situated  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  Swartakop  River,,  about  ^ht  miles  from  the  canton- 
ment, and  five  from  the  shore,  above  which  it  is  considerably 
elevated.  It  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumference 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any  outlet  I  visited 
this  reservoir,  with  a  par^  from  the  garrison,  in  the  montk 
of  January,  when  the  heal  of  the  sun  had  dried  it  up^  except 
in  the  centre^  which  always  retains  'more  or  less  water.  We 
broke  through  the  saline  deposit^  at  a  considerable  distance 
firem  the  border,  and  found  it  dghteen  inches  deq>.  The 
annual  accretions  are  dbout  an  indi  thick,  and  easily  dia> 
tinguishable  by  the  interpositioiit  of  thin  layeva  of  mu<L  In 
summer,  when  the  water  is  nearly  evaporated,  the  loose 
particles  of  salt  are  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  ccdlected 
in  small  wreaths^  as  pure  and  as  white  as  the  driven  snoi;i^ 
The  industrious  housewives  of  Urtenhage  and  Giaaf  Reynett 
set  a  high  value  on  this  drifted  salt,  and  charge  their  hns* 
bands  to  bring  home  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  collect,  when 
they  go  to  the  pond  for  salt,  or  pass  near  it  oa  their  return 
from  Capetown. 

«  When  we  had.  satisfied  our  curiosity  regarding  thia. 
olgect,  we  proposed  to  kngthen  our  ride  for  six  miles  farther, 
to  a  mineral  spring  eelebralied  throughout  the  di^xict  for  ita 
medicioal  virtues.  The  water  we  found  to  be  a  strong  chaly*- 
b^te,  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  It  deposits  its 
iron  on  the  sides  of  the  channel  ia  the  form  of  a  yelipw 
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sedloieDt,  which  b  collected  by  the  boors  and  employed  to 
paint  their  waggons. 

<<  As  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  canti^inienty  we 
agreed  to  throw  ourselves  for  the  night  on  the  hospitality  of 
a  boor,  who  lived  at  ajshort  distance  from  the  spring.  When 
we  expressed  our  inteation  to  Van  Royen,  he  signified  his 
satis&ctioD^  in  the  homely  but  hearty  language  of  welcome^ 
ia  which  few  of  the  boors  are  deficient  He  sent  instantly  to 
the  Kraaiy  to felch  alamb^  which  was  slaughtered  before  our 
eyes:  the  operaftor,  a  female,  one  of  his  Hottentot  domestics. 
After  we  had  sate  fi>r  soflfte  time  conversing,  a  servant  came 
round  with  a  bucket  of  water  to  wash  our  feet:  on  our 
declinki^  her  services,  she  went  to  our  host,  his  wife,  and 
diildreo^  and  washed  their  feet  in  succession.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  killing  of  the  lamb»  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  histovy  of  Abraham  entertaining  the  three 
aogela.  The  African  boors  are  as  strictly  in  the  pastoral 
state  of  society  as  the  patriarchs  were  of  oUU 

**  The  supper-table  was  set  out  in  much  neater  style  than 
is  usual  among  the  boors.  Each  of  us  had  a  plate,  a  knife 
and  fork»  a  spoon,  and  a  clean  white  napkin  placed  before  us. 
The  lamb,  stewed  to  rags,  occupied  the  middle,  and  a  dish 
of  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  tureen^  full  of  milk,  and  a  salad^ 
garnished  the  corners. 

<<  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  some  brandy,  which 
we  contrived  to  manufacture  into  punch  after  supper.  The 
old  Vrow  seemed  to  relish  this  mixture  amazingly.  After 
swallowing  a  few  passes  she  got  merry,  and  her  tongue  never 
rested.  Bat  Van  Boj^^ei;^  himself  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  touch  it;  and^  if  what  he:  told  ua  be  true»  he  is  a  rara  avis 
among  the  boors  of  the  Cape.  He  declared  solemnly  that 
he  never  in  his  life  tasted  either  wine,  brandy,  tea,  or  coffise; 
nor  did  he  recollect  ever  having  used  tobacco  in  any  shape; 
to  all  which  luxuries  the  boors  in  goieral  are  passionately 
addicted.  They  seldom  use  sugar  to  their  tea  or  coffe& 
The  fonoMT  they  call  tea^water ;  and  no  beverage  was  ever 
more  aptly  denominated.  The  quantity  originally  infused 
wQiild.  scaioely  make  ostt  cupful  of  ordinary  strength ;  and  on 
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this  pittonce  they  keep  pouring  hot  water,  until  the  leaves 
are  almost  literally  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  comes  out  in  its 
native  purity. 

<<  The  farms  around  Algoa  Bay  consist,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Ck>lony,  of  portions  of  land  three  miles  square,  on  which 
an  annual  and  fixed  rent  of  twenty  Rix-doUars  is  imposed* 
A  trifling  tax  is  also  levied  on  every  head  of  black  catde  in 
possession  of  the  occupant,  and  on  every  hundred  sheep.  The 
surplus  of  the  live-stock  is  purchased  at  certiun  seasons  of 
the  year  by  dealers  from  Swellendam  and  the  districts  near 
the  Cape,  where  they  are  pastured  for  some  time,  and 
fattened  for  the  supply  of  the  market 

<<  Every  farmer  goes  once  or  twice  a  year  to  Capetown,  to 
exchange  his  salted  butter  for  such  articles  as  his  household 
may  require,  particularly  clothing  and  iron.  This  journey 
is  a  formidable  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  distance,  in 
some  cases  six  hundred  miles,  as  well  as  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  and  the  danger  of  fording  the  rivers.  They  always 
travel  with  their  waggons,  which  are  exceedingly  strongs 
heavy,  and  well  adapted  for  bearing,  without  injury,  the  con- 
stant jolting  and  twisting  they  are  liable  to  in  passing  over 
the  broken  ground.  They  are  built  long  and  narrow:  a 
construction  that  exposes  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
risk  of  being  overturned  in  going  over  the  rocks  and  channels 
with  which  the  roads  are  intersected.  On  those  emergencies, 
a  set  of  cords  are  attached  to  the  upper  works  of  the  waggon, 
and  all  hands  pull  at  them  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the 
vehicle.  There  are  seldom  more  than  six  pair  of  oxen  yoked 
at  a  time,  except  while  passing  through  a  defile,  or  ascending 
a  steep  hill,  when  double  that  number  is  sometimes  necessary; 
but  they  always  travel  with  a  pair  or  two  in  reserve  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  to  supply  the  loss  incurred  from  the 
numerous  casualties  to  which  the  oxen  are  exposed. 

*^  Every  draught  ox  has  a  particular  name,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges by  quickening  his  pace  whenever  it  is  called. 
The  driver  uses  a  whip,  the  stock  of  which  is  a  Bamboo  about 
fifteen  feet  long.  The  whip  itself,  including  the  lash,  is  still 
longer.     He  keeps  smacking  this  unwieldy  weapon  to  the 
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right  and  left,  to  rouse  the  exertions  of  his  cattle ;  giving  the 
sluggards  an  occasional  touch,  that  seldom  fails  to  leave  its 
impression  on  their  hide.  By  constant  practice,  these  drivers 
become  such  dexterous  marksmen  as  to  be  able  to  hit  the 
smallest  object  within  reach  of  their  lash.  I  once  saw  a  boor- 
lad  kill  a  sparrow,  at  the  distance  often  yards,  with  a  smack 
of  his  enormous  whip,  though  the  waggon  was  in  motion  at 
the  time. 

'*  The  boors  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cafireland  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  vigilance,  and«prepared  for  a  retreat,  on 
the  first  symptom  of  a  rupture  with  their  savage  neighbours. 
They  arie  always  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  wag- 
gons to  transport  their  families  and  furniture,  the  latter  of 
which  is  limited  to  articles  of  prime  necessity.  They  conse- 
quently feel  themselves  as  much  at  home  within  their 
'  wooden  walls '  as  in  the  miserable  huts  which  they  forsake 
without  any  violent  regret.  Thus  the  nirhole  population  of  a 
district  have  been  known  to  move  with  their  herds  and  flocks, 
like  so  many  hordes  of  wandering  Tartars.  This  uncertainty 
in  the  stability  of  their  tenures  renders  th<em  little  solicitous 
to  improve  their  grounds  any  more  than  their  habitations. 
A  few  of  the  most  ordinary  culinary  vegetables,  and  as  much 
grain  as  will  serve  for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  are  all 
that  they  ever  attempt  to  cultivate.  In  lieu  of  bread,  they 
sometimes  use  the  flesh  of  various  animals,  salted  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  To  prepare  this  substitute,  which  they  call 
^  Belltong,'  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the 
Oxj  the  Ehaid^  the  Bt^alo,  the  Hart-beest,  and  even  the 
OUrichi  are  detached  from  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  dried 
separately;  the  hams  and  shoulders  of  the  smaller  animals 
being  cured  whole.  As  dried  flesh,  this  preparation  is  ex- 
cellent; but  I  do  not  greatly  admire  it  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  more  palatable 
and  nutritious  than  the  Norw^ian  bread  manufactured  of 
fish-bones  and  pine-bark. 

**  The  Cape  boor  is  an  expert  marksman,  and  seldom 
misses  his  object.  Sunday  is  usually  his  sporting  day.  He 
always  hunts  on  horseback,   with  a  heavy  gun  over  his 
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shoulder)  which  throws  a  ball  weighing  from  an  oanoe  and  a 
half  to  three  ounces.  The  iustant  the  game  is  spruo^  he 
disoiounts,  drc^  on  his  right  knee,  and  takes  a  deliberate 
aim.  The  horse»  in  the  meantime^  stands  bs^  nor  would  he 
stir  from  the  spot,  should  his  master  not  return  for  an  hour* 
The  Cape  horses  are  trained  to  this  steadiness  firom  the  time 
they  first  become  acquainted  with  the  bridle.  .If  the  rider 
drops  the  rein  on  the  ground  when  he  dismounts,  the  horse 
is  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  signal  to  stand;  but  should  this 
be  neglected,  he  walks  off  without  anj  ceremony. 

«<  When  a  boor  has  returned  from  Capetown  with  a  cask 
of  brandy-wine,  which  he  seldom  forgets,  the  news  spreads 
like  wild-fire,  and  you  see  the  neighbours  flocking  in  from 
all  quarters  like  vultures  or  carrion-crows  at  the  sc^it  of  a 
carcase*  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  you  can  best  observe 
the  benefit,  and  the  chief  intention  indeed,  of  the  training 
they  give  their  horses.  For  every  boor  that  sits  tippling  in 
the  house^  you  will  see  a  horse  standing  at  the  door,  where 
he  will  remain  fixed  from  morning  till  night  without  a  morsel 
to  eat  From  the  time  the  cask  is  first  broached,  until  the 
mdancholy  moment  when  it  finally  ceases  to  flow,  the  house 
is  one  continued  scene  of  riot  and  oonfiision :  one  party,  turn* 
ing  out  in  a  brutal  state  of  intoxication,  is  succeeded  by 
another  and  another,  who^  in  their  turn,  depart  in  the  same 
condition. 

^  There  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  gun- 
powder or  lead  to  the  boors;  government  having  taken 
upon  itself  the  task  of  dealing  out  these  dangerous  articles 
among  them.  To  prevent  the  chance  of  individuals  making 
an  improper  accumulation^  an  order  fit>m  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  Ordnance  Store-keeper  must  accompany 
every  requisition ;  and  a  correct  register  of  these  orders  is 
kept  in  the  office,  to  which  a  reference  is  made  when 
applicatiims  are  too  often  repeated.  At  each  of  the 
Drostdies,  there  is  a  subordinate  magazine  for  the  supply 
of  the  distant  Colonists. 

^  These  vexatious,  though  perhaps  necessary  restrictions, 
have  rendered  ammunition  so  dear  and  scarce,  that  a  boor 
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never  thinks  of  shooting  for  amusement^  but  strictly  con- 
fines himself  to  such  game  as  will  repay  him  the  expense  of 
Ills  powder  and  shot.    Partridges  and  pheasants  are  beneath 
liis  notice ;  nor  will  he  bum  powder  even  at  wild  geese,  unless 
lie  falls  in  with  a  flock,  from  which  he  can  bring  down  half 
a  dozen  at  a  shot     Excepting  the  ostrich,  the  only  article  of 
feathered  game  he  wiU  venture  on  singly  is  the  Paaw^  or  wild 
peacock,  which,  weighing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
iveight,  furnishes  a  comfortable  meal  for  his  whole  house- 
hold.    Balls  and  buckshot  are  the  only  kinds  of  shot  they 
ever  use.     The  latter  they  call   ^Loupers.'     A   boor  to 
whom  I  once  gave  some  charges  of  small  shot  to  kill  a 
Caffirt  Finch  {Etnberiza  bmfficauda)  for  me,  returned  some 
days  thereafter  with  a  fine  bird  in  his   hand,  which,   on 
examination,  I  found  perforated  with  eight  or  nine  of  his 
infernal  loupers,    the   mangled   carcase   scarcely   holding 
together.      The  barbarian  told  me,  with  infinite  compla* 
oency,  that  he  had  fired  away  all  my  hagely  but  could  not 
hit  anything  with  it 

'*  This  same  boor  was  dining  one  day  at  our  little  mess, 
and  had  just  been  helped  to  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt  fish 
and  butter,  which  he  was  bolting  down,  when  a  roasted 
fowl  was  placed  before  our  President,  Captain  Lawrence, 
with  a  request  to  carve  and  send  it  round.  Finding  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  fowl  to  his  satisfaction,  the  boor, 
good-naturedly,  made  a  long  arm  and  stuck  his  fork,  just 
extracted  from  his  jaws,  into  its  side.  *  Now  Mynheer 
Capitano,'  said  he,  <  cut,  ik  sail  hold  it'  Lawrence,  with 
a  rueful  politeness,  thanked  his  officious  guest,  while  the 
tragi-comic  cast  of  his  visage  excited  the  risibility  of  every 
one  present 

<<  Of  the  little  learning  diffiised  among  this  people,  the 
women  possess  the  greater  portion,  though  even  that  rarely 
extends  beyond  the  first  rude  elements  of  reading  and  writ- 
irtg.  But,  16  their  honour  be  it  said,  their  ignorance  is  far 
from  voluntary.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  all  possible 
anxiety  to  procure  for  their  children  what  share  of  education 
they  can.     In  many  of  the  more  respectable  families,  you 
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meet  with  a  person  who  goes  by  the  title  of  schoolmaster  ; 
but  the  acquirements  of  these  pedag^ues  are  rarely  such 
as  prove  of  much  benefit  to  their  pupils.  Originally 
deserters,  or  discharged  from  military  service  in  Capetown, 
these  vagrants,  stroll  about  the  country,  and  impose  then-  ^ 
selves  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  peasantry,  as  | 

fully  qualified  to  instruct  their  children. 

*^  In  this  country,  distance  is  computed  by  hours  instead 
of  miles.  If  you  ask  how  far  one  place  is  from  another, 
they  will  answer,  so  many  hours  on  horseback,  or,  so 
many  with  a  waggon.  The  Jiour  on  horseback  is  reckoned 
equal  to  six  miles ;  with  the  waggon,  to  half  that  number. 
Even  the  boundaries  of  their  farnxs  are  fixed  in  this  com- 
pendious manner,  being  an  hour's  walk  in  every  direction. 

*^  Adjacent  to  every  farm-house,  thepe  are  two  areas 
fenced  in  with  Mimosa  bushes,  laid  in  the  manner  of  abattis. 
One  of  these,  termed  the  ^  Beast  Kraal,'  is  appropriated  for 
the  black  cattle ;  and  here  the  cows  are  milked  before  they 
go  out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  after  they  return  home 
for  the  night  The  other  receives  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 
It  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  extreme  indolence  in  the 
boors,  that  they  never  remove  the  dung  from  the  kraals  to 
manure  their  arable  ground,  but  suffer  it  to  accumulate 
until  it  overtops  the  fence,  and  obliges  them  to  enclose  a 
fresh  spot.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  a  ready 
market  for  its  produce.  The  detriment  to  the  cattle,  from 
this  slovenly  at  least,  if  not  improvident,  piece  of  economy, 
turns  out,  at  times,  rather  serious.  I  was  myself  a  witness 
to  the  loss  of  thirty  sheep  in  one  small  kraal  in  the  course 
of  a  rainy  night  The  bottom  on  which  they  stood  had 
become  so  soft,  that  they  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  belly,  and 
were  literally  smothered  in  their  own  dung. 
.  "  Another  object  that  often  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
approaching  a  farm-house,  is  a  long  pole  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  a  flat  board  on  the  top,  and  a  baboon  exhibit- 
ing his  antics  on  it  Jacko  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
boors,  and  deservedly  so.     In  the  course  of  his  domestica- 
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tion,  he  leanis  a  variety  of  tricks  highly  diverting  to  these 
people,  who  cannot  boast  of  much  refinement  of  taste. 
The  Cape  baboon  is  a  variety  of  the  Simia  Hametdryas. 
They  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks,  skipping  along  the 
mountain-cliffs,  and  attain  to  great  size  and  strength.  It  is 
not  altogether  safe  to  get  among  such  a  flock ;  and  I  have 
been  more  than  once  not  a  little  alarmed  on  finding  myself 
unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  them, 
prowling  about  for  roots  and  berries.  Another  favourite 
among  the  boors  is  the  Green  Monkey^  (Simia  SeUHBo^) 
which  abounds  in  the  forests,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gentle  of  the  tribe ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  its 
congeners,  fuU  of  curiosity  and  mischief. 

^^  I  remarked  one  instance  of  delicacy  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  boors,  which  I  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  at  the  further  extremity  of  Africa.  They  never  kill  any 
of  their  poultry  till  after  they  have  been  cooped  up  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  fed  on  grain ;  nor  do  they  eat  any 
of  their  eggs,  except  such  as  are  laid  during  their  confine- 
ment. I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  piece  of  affecta- 
tion, as  I  thought  it,  but  was  satisfied  of  its  propriety  from 
a  single  hint — that  the  domestic  Hottentots  in  these  families 
are  all  fed,  for  the  most  part,  on  maize  or  wheat,  boiled  in 
the  grain. 

"  The  farmers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Colony  are  but 
sparingly  provided  with  household  furniture.  Deprived  of 
the  ox-hide  and  the  calabash,  the  boor  would  be  as  destitute 
as  the  South  Sea  Islander  without  the  cocoa  tree.  In  his 
bands,  the  calabash  is  a  perfect  Proteus ;  you  see  it  in  all 
comers  of  the  hut,  in  the  form  of  plates,  bowls,  jugs,  bottles, 
and  drinking  cups.  The  ox-hide  has  more  employments 
than  Scrub,  in  the  play.  It  is  a  substitute  for  all  sorts  of 
cordage ;  it  is  made  into  drag-ropes  for  tlie  waggon,  headr 
stalls  for  the  oxen,  bridles  for  the  horses,  cordage  for 
thatching  the  hut,  sUps  for  bottoming  the  beds,  chairs  and 
stools,  pickling-tubs  for  his  beef,  and  feldi  schoon  for  him- 
self and  family. 

^^  With  all  these  drawbacks  on  his  comfort,  it  must  never- 
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theless  be  idlowed,  that,  so  far  as  regards  mere  sensual 
gratification,  and  he  is  unqualified  for  enjoying  any  others 
the  Afirican  boor  is  much  better  o£^  more  at  his  ease,  and 
less  harrassed  by  cares,  than  the  labouring  class  of  society 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Enter  into  any  of  their  huts,  and 
you  will  invariably  find  the  whole  or  part  of  a  carcase  of 
mutton  suspended  from  a  beam,  fi'om  which  they  help 
themselves  at  will,  until  the  whole  is  consumed;  and  that 
not  a  grain  of  salt  ever  touches  it,  is  a  fair  proof  that  it  does 
not  hang  there  long.  They  stew  their  meat  to  rags  in 
aheepVtail  fat,  or  cut  it  into  steaks  and  broil  it  over  the 
coals.  The  latter  they  call  '  Carbonatjie,'  a  term  of  exten- 
sive import  You  have  it  in  the  various  form^  of  beef-steak^ 
mutton-chop,  veal-cutlet,  and  pork-relish.  When  a  bullock 
is  slaughtered,  the  flesh  is  cut  into  junks,  and  sprinkled  over 
with  salt,  then  rolled  up  in-the  bloody  hide. 

**  I  went  frequently  to  see  Dr.  Vanderkemp  at  his  Hot- 
tentot establishment,  nine  miles  from  the  cantonment  Thi^ 
extraordinary  personage,  who  has  created  so  much  ncuse  i^ 
the  evangelical  world,  is  a  striking  example  of  "the  power  of 
enthusiasm,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a.  share  of  vanity,  in  over- 
turning the  deeply  rooted  habits  of  civilized  liie.  He  has 
reduced  to  practice  the  captivating  picture  of  the  Ooldea 
Age,  which  poets  and  philosophers  have  taken  so  much  deligbt 
in  viewing  in  the  abstract  For  the  last  eight  years,  h,e  has 
denied  himself  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  toi  which  his 
rank  and  fortune  entitled  him,  and  circumscribed  his  wants 
within  the  strictest  limits  ^at  nature  demandb^  In  His  dress 
he  is  as  primitive  as  a  Hottentot  A  coarse  sailor*^  j,9Cket» 
and  a  pair  of  sheepskin  trowsers,  form  the  whole  of  hia 
drapery.  His  bald  head  is  become  a  stranger  to  the  luxury 
of  a  hat,  and  his  feet  to  that  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

*^  Vanderkemp  is  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in 
Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  then  entered 
into  the  army,  where,  after  a  service  of  sixteen  years,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Dragoon^;  but  haying 
displayed  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition  repugnant  to 
the  established   prejudices  of  that  profession,  he  found  it 
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necessary  to  retire.  He  then  resumed  his  original  profession, 
weDt  to  Edinburgh^  studied  there  for  some  years^  took  out 
his  degree,  and,  on  his  return  home,  commenced  practice  as 
«  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  charge  of  a  large 
military  hospital  during  the  campaigns  of  1793-4.  On  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  retired  from  employment,  and 
lived  oh  his  private  fortune. 

^^  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  the  Dr.  is  said  to  have 
been  rather  heterodox  in  his  religious  opinions,  openly  pro^ 
fessing  himself  a  deist  But  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child, 
by  a  disastrous  accident,  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  ideas ;  and 
he  suddenly  became  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  having  accidentally  got 
sight  of  the  scheme  circulated  by  the  Missionary  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen ;  his  imar 
gination  caught  a  spark  of  the  sacred  flame,  and  he  offered 
to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 

^  The  acquisition  of  such  a  man  as  Vanderkemp^  high  in 
rank,  in  fortune,  in  learning,  and  in  reputation,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  objects  of  the  society.  No  time 
was  therefore  lost  in  forwarding  him  to  the  field  of  his 
missionary  labours.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799,  he 
arrived  at  the  C^>e^  and  after  a  short  stay  in  the  capital, 
proceeded  to  Caffireland.  This  was  an  undertaking  of 
extr«xie  hazard,  op  account  of  the  war  carried  on  at  that 
time  against  the  British  Government  by  the  boors  of  the 
frontier,  and  against  both  by  the  Caffires.  After  a  good 
deal  of  trouble^  however,  he  made  his  way  to  King  Gaika's 
court,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  months,  environed, 
according  to  his  own  account,  by  all  sorts  of  danger  and 
temptati<Mv  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual.  But  finding  that  his 
aeal  among  these  savages  was  likely  to  be  its  own  reward, 
he  returned  to  the  Ckdony. 

^  Meeting  with  General  Dundas  on  his  return,  the  latter 
recommended  to  hk  notice  the  Hottentots  dispersed  over  the 
district  of  Graaf  Reynett,  and  promised  to  facilitate  any 
plan  he  might  form  to  coiLect  them  into  one  society.  In 
tins  undertaking  the  Dv.  was  more  successful  than  in  his 
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last;  and  had  a  multitude  of  those  people  collected  under 
his  charge,  when  the  restoration  of  the  Colony  to  its  ancient 
masters  threw  every  thing  again  into  confusion.  -  The  boors, 
who  detested  the  institution  as  a  scheme  to  inveigle  the 
Hottentots  from  their  service,  lost  no  time  in  representing  the 
nuitter  to  Governor  Jansens,  and  that  in  so  obnoxious  a  light, 
that  Vanderkemp  was  recalled  to  Capetown  as  a  partizan  of 
the  English,  and  detained  there,  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  until 
the  Colony  returned  once  more  into  our  possession.  On 
this  auspicious  event,  he  was  remanded  to  his  charge  with 
renewed  promises  of  protection;  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
he  wiU  finally  succeed  in  an  undertaking  the  most  gratifying 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  alleviating  the  miseries  of  an  oppressed 
and  degraded  race. 

**  Still,  however,  a  sort  of  jealousy  appears  to  exist  between 
Vanderkemp  and  the  Government.  The  spot  on  which  the 
institution  has  been  established  is  confessedly  the  least 
proper  that  could  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Barren, 
destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  solely  for  pasturage,  it  affords 
no  scope  for  the  exertion  of  industry,  and  the  people  are 
lost  in  a  hopeless  state  of  idleness.  Both  parties  are  agreed 
on  this  capital  defect,  and  on  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
establishment  to  a  more  eligible  spot;  but  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  on  tliis  sppt  has  hitherto  frustrated  their  endeavours. 
Vanderkemp,  whose  views  are  still  directed  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  Caiires,  is  desirous  to  have  the  institution 
transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  River,  so  as  to  get 
within  call  of  his  old  friend  King  Graika;  but  Government, 
eyeing  the  matter  in  a  political  light,  wish^to  avoid  any 
close  approximation  of  the  Hottentots  with  the  Caflfres,  as 
tending  eventually  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Colony,  and 
would  have  it,  on  that  account,  removed  nearer  the  capitaL 
What  the  arguments  are  that  sustain  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger  side,  I  have  not  learned ;  but  thus  the  business  at 
present  rests,  in  verification  of  the  proverb. 

**  The  Hottentots  of  the  institution  were  constandy  about 
us,  visiting  their  friends  of  the  Cape  regiment  These 
people  are  passionately  fond  of  riding;  and,  as  the  keeping 
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of  horses  is  beyond  their  means,  they  train  their  finest  oxen 
to  bear  the  saddle,  or  rather  a  sheepskin,  as  its  homely 
substitute.  The  course  of  education  commences  while  the 
animal  is  still  very  young.  They  begin  by  perforating  the 
cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  introducing  a  wooden  pin  into  the 
hole.  After  the  wound  has  become  callous,  they  fix  a  slip 
of  hide  to  the  pin,  by  way  of  a  bridle,  and  lead  him  about; 
then  they  accustom  him  to  bear  the  sheepskin  and  girth, 
and  to  walk,  trot,  and  canter  alongside  of  a  trained  beast. 
After  he  has  become  perfect  in  his  paces,  the  most  daring 
of  them  undertakes  the  office  of  rough-rider,  and  a  great 
deal  of  kicking,  tossing,  and  tumbling  ensues,  but  he  is  at 
length  brought  to  reason,  and  submits  quietly  to  his  fate. 

''  In  the  month  of  March  I  went  on  a  shooting  excursion 
to  Quagga's  Plain,  in  company  with  two  other  officers  of  the 
garrison.  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  waggon.  With  the  latter,  which  was 
the  vehicle  we  chose,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  the  meridian  heat 
being  too  oppressive  to  the  cattle.  We  left  the  Bay  early 
in  the  morning,  and  halted  about  ten  o'clock  at  the  Swartkop 
River.  Six  miles  above  the  ford  at  which  we  crossed  it, 
they  have  begun  to  build  a  village,  which  is  intended  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  new  Drostdy  of  Urtenhage,  and  is  called 
by  the  same  name ;  a  practice  hitherto  invariably  followed, 
but  not  to  be  approved  of,  as  it  necessarily  creates  some 
ambiguity.  The  Landrosf  s  house,  an  extensive  building, 
is  already  finished,  and  the  ground  is  laid  out  for  such  as 
choose  to  settle  in  the  village,  in  lots  of  forty  yards  square, 
for  which  they  pay  a  quit^rent  of  forty  Rix-dollars.  They 
are  entitled,  besides,  to  the  privilege  of  grazing  a  few  cows 
on  a  neighbouring  common. 

^^  The  Sunday  River,  which  we  crossed  on  the  following 
morning,  is  a  considerable  stream.  Its  breadth,  at  this  time,, 
though  the  rainy  season  had  not  yet  set  in,  was  at  least 
six^  yards.  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  romantic  Among  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  we  could  easily  distinguish  the  Doom  boonh 
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a  species  of  MimamMf  rising  here  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet, 
though  it  never  grows  to  any  considerable  height  in  the 
open  phun,  but  spreads  out  like  a  parasoL  This  tree 
j^ds»  by  exudation  through  fissures  in  its  bark,  a  great 
quantity  of  gym^  which  is  as  difficult  of  solution  as  gum- 
ttogaeimdu  Its  bark  is  employed  by  the  boors  for  tanning 
leather.  In  the  flowering  season,  it  is  a  highly  ornamental 
tree,  its  spherical  tufts  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  with  its  formidable,  white,  biCiircated 
dioms,  and  dark-green  foliage. 

**  For  eight  or  ten  miles  beyond  the  Sunday  River,  the 
wood  is  so  thick,  and  the  path  so  narrow,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  a  waggon  to  pass  along;  so  that  when  two 
meet,  which  sometimes  happens,  all  hands  are  set  to  work 
with  the  axc^  and  clear  a  recess  sufficient  to  receive  <me  of 
the  waggons,  so  as  to  let  the  ofther  pass.  This  is  one  of  the 
compensations  whidi  tend  to  equaHie  the  condition  oi*  the 
Golooiat  with  that  of  persons  of  his  class  in  long  established 
oooyaumities.  Both  of  them  are  docuned  to  hard  labour. 
Bot  the  energies  of  the  latter  are  exerted  sokly  on  produc* 
tion;  whereas,  with  thefonner,  the  labour  of  production  is  a 
subordinate  concern;  his  time  and  his  sweat  are  expended 
in  smrmcwinting  the  obstacles  wiiich  nature  haa  scattNced  in 
the  way  of  prodocticm.  He  has,  bawever,  cme  ccmsolation, 
which  is  wanting  to  the  other,  he  labours  for  himself  and 
neitber  landlord,  ner  tax-gatherer,  ncnr  tythe-proctor  can 
come  f<Hrward  and  claim  a  share  in  the  firaits  of  his  industry. 

<*  Byroad  this  wood,  the  country  is  beantiftilly  diversified 
with  ohimips  pf  ^rubbery,  until  you  arrive  at  the  Quagga's 
Pkia,  whieb  is  entir^  bare.  Oa  tibe  border  of  the  latter  I 
remarked  a  great  number  of  those  circles,  called  in  England 
(  Fairy  Rings.'  Their  area,  ia  general  about  Xxax  yards 
]»  diameter,  was  drcmnscribed  l^  a  riig  three  fi^t  in 
breadth,'  of  an  ioatenaely  green  celoiir^  and  covered  wii^ 
httge  moahfooms. 

^We  found  no  great  ^wriety  of  game  on  the  plain; 
the  great  masses  of.  the  Jbdekpe  tribe  having  migrated  in 
qnest  of  water  to  odier  districts.     The  scarcity  of  this  fluid 
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was  indeed  felt  in  a  sensible  degree  by  ourselves  while  we 
remained  on  the- spot;  our  only  supply  being  derived  from 
the  half-drained  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pool,  the  muddy,  whey- 
coloured  contents  of  which  were  polluted  by  the  hourly  resort 
of  aU  the  wild  animals  that  pastured  around  it.  To  purify  it 
from  its  clayey  mixture,  we  had  recourse  to  the  blood  of  our 
game,  a  few  drops  of  which  served  to  precipitate  the  earthy 
matter ;  but  nothing  could  qualify  the  saline  impregnationr 
it  had  received  from  the  dung  and  the  urine  of  those  animals^ 
which  rendered  it  a  most  nauseous  and  unpalatable  beverage. 
Such  as.  it  was»  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the 
exercise  incident  to  our  amusement,  obliged  us  to  swallow 
it  in  quantities  that  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  saved  us  the  expense  of  an  apothecary;  but  necessity 
reconciles  the  human  stomach  to  a  great  number  of  its 
antipathies* 

<<  The  Springboeks  {AntUope  ^tiehore)  are  someliraes  seen 
assembled  in  herds  of  ten  thousand  and  upward.  They  have 
videttes  or  scouts  constantly  posted  to  warn  the.  herd  of 
approaching  danger.  From  the  mon^nt  the  bunt^  comes 
in  view,  the  sentinel  keeps  his  eyes  stieadily  fixed  on  him» 
watching  all  his  motjona;  and  on  his  advancing  within  & 
oertain  distanoe  gives  the  signal  of  danger  by  a  loud  whistle^ 
on  hearing  whicb»  the  whole  herd  sets  oS  at  full  speed.  The 
yeloci^  of  their  motion,  while  flying  from  the  object  of  their 
alam^  is  i^eeahly  diversified*  if  not  increase<i  by  that 
peculiarity  of  gait  firom  which  diey  derive  theiv  name. 
While  pasaing  ovqr  th^  smoothest  ground^  and  where  aa 
obstade  whatever  e^eim^  individuals  asaong  them  are  99w^ 
apparently  firom  playfiilnesa  or  caprice  springiiig  i^)  in  the 
air  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feeH^  as  if  they  were 
leaping  over  a  high  hedge;  at  the  same  time  the  long  hair 
on  their  rump  divides  or  sheds  over  their  haundies^  and  dv^ 
plays  a  sur&ce  of  snowy  whiteness^ 

<<  The  second  day  after  our  arrivals  I  walked  out  eai>)y  in 
the  morning,  fuid  sauntered  for  some*  time  about  the  down;^ 
with  one  of  my  fellow-sportsmem  in  search  of  game.  M 
length  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of  S^frinifiackh  wd 
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discharged  our  pieces  at  random  among  them.  Two  of 
them,  which  fell  dead,  we  secured;  but  a  third,  though 
severely  wounded,  made  its  escape.  Instead  of  following 
its  track,  we  went  on  to  a  rising  ground  at  a  short  distance, 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain.  While 
we  stood  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape;, 
animated  by  innumerable  groupes  of  animals  ranging  at 
liberty  over  its  waving  sur&ce,  we  happened  to  turn  our 
eyes  towards  the  spot  where  we  had  left  our  game;  and 
observed  a  prodigious  flock  of  large  birds,  some  fluttering 
on  the  ground,  others  soaring  in  the  air  above  them.  We 
ran  down  with  all  speed,  and  approaching  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  discovered  them  to  be  a  flock  of  vultures, 
engaged  on  the  carcase  of  the  buck  which  we  had  wounded. 
We  instantly  fired  among  them,  but  without  any  apparent 
efiect.  On  examining  the  carcase,  we  found  that  in  the 
short  interval  of  our  absence  every  particle  of  the  flesh  had 
been  picked  off"  the  bones,  and  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton 
enclosed  in  the  skin.  The  latter  was  quite  uninjured,  save 
one  hole  in  the  flank,  where  the  grain  of  shot  had  penetrated. 
Through  this  hole  and  the  anus,  they  had  contrived  to  push 
in  their  heads,  and  tear  away  the  flesh  and  entrails.  How 
exquisite  must  the  olfactory  sense'  of  the  vulture  be,  when, 
in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  the  scent  of  blood  could 
attract  so  many  of  them  towards  a  spot  where  not  a  bird 
could  be  descried  at  the  time  the  animal  was  wounded ! 

^^  Our  success  in  this  excursion  fell,  on  the  whole,  rather 
short  of  our  expectations.  We  bagged,  according  to  the 
sporting  phrase,  only  fourteen  Springbocksj  though  we 
wounded  many  more.  After  wandering  about  for  three 
days,  exposed  to  the  intemperate  heat  of  that  season,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Quagga's  Plain,  under  the  horrors  of  an 
impending  thunder-storm.  Its  approach  was  gradual,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  soaking  we  had  in  contemplation,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  its  progress.  When  the  electric  fluid  shot  fi*om  the 
clouds  down  to  the  earth,  it  was  in  single  tremulous  streams, 
of  a  bright  purple  tinge;  but  when  it  darted  across  the 
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heavens,  it  split  into  numerous  branches,  widely  diverging 
from  each  other ;  and  these  horizontal  coruscations  extended 
sometimes  to  an  astonishing  distance. 

"  At  length  the  storm  burst  directly  over  our  heads.  The 
lightning  now  became  incessant ;  the  heavens  seemed  all  on 
fire;  the  thunder  rolled  in  one  continued  peal;  and  the 
rain  descended  in .  torrents,  which,  collecting  in  our  path, 
threatened  to  sweep  us  off  our  feet  During  this  uproar  of 
the  elements,  every  flash  was  followed  by  a  momentary 
blindness.  We  pursued  our  way  under  the  full  conviction 
that  the  torrent  which  poured  so  unmercifully  on  us  would 
swell  the  Sunday  River  to  such  a  height  as  must  detain  us 
for  some  days  on  its  bank.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
despondency  caused  by  this  reflection  but  the  joy  we  felt, 
on  arriving  at  the  river,  to  find  the  ford  still  practicable. 
We  dashed  with  all  haste  across  the  stream;  and  were 
preparing  to  congratulate  each  other  on  our  miraculous 
escape,  when  our  progress  was  arrested  by  an  obstacle  the 
more  provoking  as  it  was  entirely  unexpected.  The 
opposite  bank,  at  all  times  steep  and  difficult,  had  become  so 
slippery  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  that  our  jaded  cattle 
were  unable  to  drag  the  waggon  out  of  the  river;  and  we 
were  obliged,  after  a  great  deal  of  goading  and  flogging,  to 
leave  it  all  night  moored  to  the  bank,  sunk  over  the  wheels 
in  the  stream. 

<'  We  pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  ford;  but  the  rain  still 
continuing  rendered  it  impossible  to  strike  a  fire ;  and  we 
were  compelled  to  lie  down,  wet  and  hungry,  on  mattrasses 
that  had  been  just  dragged  out  of  the  river.  We  turned 
out  at  the  dawn  in  a  state  approaching  to  torpidity;  but 
after  running  about  for  some  time,  to  set  our  blood  in 
motion,  we  had  the  consolation  to .  find  that  our  health  had 
sustained  no  material  injury.  We  kindled  a  fire,  and 
presently  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  of  SpringhocKs  liver,  gar- 
nished with  salt  pork,  which  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours 
rendered  uncommonly  palatable. 

"  With  the  ai4  of  a  good-natured  boor  who  w.as  travelling 
the  same  road,  we  got  the  waggon  hauled  out  of  the  river, 
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and  continued  our  jotirMy ;  but  irc  had  not  advanced  mora 
than  ten  miles  when  all  was  again  thrown  into  confusion. 
By  the  carelessness  of  our  driver,  die  waggon  was  oyertumed^ 
with  Mn  Eraser  and  myself  sitting  in  it  at  the  time.  It 
rolled  down  a  steep  bank,  and  went  all  to  pieces  over  our 
heads.  My  companion  escaped  widi  a  sprained  ande^  and  I 
had  one  of  my  ribs  brcAen.  During  the  rest  of  the  journey^ 
the  jolUng  of  the  waggon  kept  me  in  perpetual  torture. 

**  The  Caffres  were  constant  visitors  to  us  at  Algoa  Bay, 
They  used  to  come  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 
Their  chief  view  In  making  these  visits  was  to  receive  some 
trifling  presents  which  the  Laodrost  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
to  them;  and  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  this  duty,  without 
detriment  to  his  purse,  Government  supplies  him  with  a 
store  of  trinkets,  such  as  knives,  small  looking-glasses,  beads;, 
buttons,  sheet-copper,  and  so  forth,  which  he  is  authorised 
to  distribute  at  his  discretion.  He  likewise  supplies  them 
with  provisions  during  their  stay  at  the  garrison,  for  they 
never  carry  any  food  with  them  on  these  journeys ;  but  apply 
to  the  boors  as  they  travel  along,  who  seldom  think  it 
prudent  to  refuse.  Such  of  them  as  show  any  reluctance  in 
this  respect,  or  treat  those  sturdy  beggars  with  incivility,  are 
sure  to  have  part  of  their  cattle  driven  away  on  the  first 
fiivourable  opportunity.  Depreddtions  of  this  nature  are 
daily  committed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  colony;  and  so  much 
do  these  marauders  presume  on  the  lenity  of  Government, 
that  they  have  been  known,  more  than  once,  to  drive  off 
cattle  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cantonment 

*^  Conga,  the  chief  of  one  of  these  erratic  tribes,  has  had 
the  boldness  to  advance  with  his  whole  kraal  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  district,  where  he  still  remains  with  upwards  of 
four  thousand  head  of  cattle.  As  ati  apology  for  this  intrusiony 
be  urges  the  feilure  of  water  in  his  country,  owing  to  the 
unusual  dryness  of  the  season ;  and  ofiers  full  permission  to 
the  boors  to  retaliate  whenever  a  similar  failure  occurs  on 
their  side.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement,  and  would  fain  expel  him  by  force;  but 
Ch>vemment  very  prndentiy  declines  coming  to  extremity,  as 
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ioDg  as  it  can  be  avoided*  I  saw  CoDga  sometime  ago  at  the 
Baj,  when  the  matter  was  disicussed,  and  the  Landrost 
received  from  him  a  reluctant  promise  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  But  we  learned  from  subsequent  inteUigence  that 
his  progress  in  that  direction  was  extremely  slow,  and 
attended  by  the  usual  tokens  of  his  displeasure  towards  such  of 
the  boors  as  were  obnoxious  to  himself  or  any  of  his  followers. 

'^  The  Caffires  are  generally  tall  in  their  persons,  erect, 
and  extremely  well  limbed;  their  countenance  open  and 
cheerful,  and  their  features  pleasing.  Their  complexion 
nearly  jet-black,  sets  off  a  regular  set  of  teeth  as  white 
as  ivory.  But  the  constant  use  of  a  pigment  made  of 
grease  and  red-ochre,  gives  their  skin  a  colour  nearly 
approadiing  that  of  copper;  and  their  mantles,  ann%  and 
every  other  article  they  are  in  the  habit  of  handling,  soon 
acquire  a  similar  hue. 

<*  The  mantle,  or  kaross,  is  usually  made  of  calvei^  skins 
stitdied  together,  and  pared  round  the  skirts  mto  the  shape 
of  a  blanket.  It  is  worn  fixed  round  the  neck,  and  descends 
as  fiEir  as  the  calf  of  the  leg.  As  it  turns  with  ease  round  the 
neck,  they  can  oppose  it  to  the  wind,  whichever  way  it  blows ; 
and  when  they  have  occasion  to  throw  their  Ajuaga^  they 
double  it  over  their  left  arm,  like  the  robe  of  the*Belv]dere 
Apollo.  The  women  gird  the  mantle  round  their  loins,  and 
usually  suffer  the  tipper  part  to  hang  over :  but  when  they 
are  on  a  journey  they  tie  it  round  the  breast  under  die  arm- 
pits, and  in  the  bag  formed  betwew  the  two  ligatures  carry 
their  youngest  child,  or  their  portable  furniture.  In  addition 
to  the  mantle^  they  wear  a  small  ^iron  in  front,  and  on  the 
head  a  sort  of  turban  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Buskboekf  and 
diaped  like  the  watering-caps  of  our  dragoons.  The  most 
fashionaUe  female  ornament  is  a  series  of  short,  twisted 
strings  of  copper,  which  hangs  over  the  forehead  like  the 
bullion  of  an  epaulette.  This  singular  piece  of  finery,  which 
adorned  the  brows  of  only  a  few  distinguished  females,  though 
it  seemed  to  us  misplaced,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  appeared  to 
add  greatly  to  their  importance  in  the  ejw  of  their  own 
people. 
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<*  Both  sexes  wear  strings  of  beads  intermixed  with  bits 
of  aromatic  wood,  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  bracelets 
of  beads,  buttons,  or  cowrie  shells  round  the  wrists ;  besides 
which,  the  men  have  a  number  of  thick  ivory  rings  upon  the 
left  arm.  The  loins  of  both  are  likewise  girded  with  a  string 
of  copper  or  iron  beads  of  their  own  manufacture.  Their 
supernumerary  buttons  are  disposed  upon  the  back  of  the 
mantle,  with  some  degree  of  arrangement  and  taste;  not 
perhaps  such  as  would  meet  the  approbation  of  a  Bond-Street 
tailor;  but  in  matters  of  this  sort,  until  the  standard  shall  be 
finally  fixed,  every  nation  has  a  right  to  consider  its  own  the 
best.  The  head-ornaments  of  the  men  are  as  various  as 
they  are  fanciful.  A  tuft  of  white  hair  ftx>m  the  rump  of  the 
Spri$igbock9  a  string  of  nerite  shells,  a  fillet  of  monkey's 
skin,  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,   or  the  tail  of  a  Cqffre 


^  The  ofiensive  arms  of  the  Caffres  are  the  Assagay  and  the 
Kiru  The  Auagay  is  a  light  spear,  consbting  of  a  slender 
shaft,  five  feet  long,  adapted  to  an  iron  head,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  which  the  whole  ingenuity  of  the  Caffire  is  called  into 
play;  and  it  is  really  astonishing,  that,  with  one  stone  for  a 
hammer,  and  another  for  an  anvil,  such  neat  workmanship 
should  be  executed.  They  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  can  dart  it  with  tolerable  predsion  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards.  When  thrown  with 
dexterity,  the  shaft  vibrates  in  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  fish 
when  it  moves  rapidly  through  the  water.  The  Kiri  is  a 
sort  of  walking-stick,  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  large 
knob  at  the  end.  By  a  particular  art  in  throwing  it,  they 
can  kill  a  hare,  antelope,  or  other  small  animal,  at  thirty 
yards'  distance.  Every  Cafire  carries  in  his  hand  a  bundle^ 
consisting  of  five  or  six  AMsagays,  a  Kirij  and  a  long  taper 
stick,  of  hardwood,  which  serves  to  kindle  their  fire,  and 
decide  their  private  quarrels.  These  latter  are,  by  all 
accounts,  neither  frequent  nor  sanguinary.  Even  when  they 
become  public,  and  assume  the  importance  of  civil  or  of 
international  warfare^  they  are  carried  on  with  a  gendeness 
and  moderation  that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by 
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dvilized  Europe,  which  has  long  laid  claim  to  the  sole 
possession  of  these  attributes. 

<*  The  Caffres  possess  immense  herds  of  black  cattle,  from 
the  produce  of  which  they  derive  the  main  part  of  their 
subsistence.  On  our  expedition  to  the  Quagga's  Plain,  we 
fell  in  with  several  parties  of  them  passing  from  one  kraal  to 
another.  They  indulged  us  with  a  taste  of  their  sour  milk, 
of  which,  though  I,  for  one,  gulped  down  a  considerable 
draught,  I  was  not  much  delighted  with  the  flavour.  They 
preserve  it  in  leathern  bags;  and  as  these  extraordinary 
vessels  are  never  scalded,  and  but  seldom  emptied,  the  fer- 
mentation constantly  going  on  within  them  partakes  more 
of  the  putrefactive  than  of  the  acetous.  In  the  art  of 
cookery,  the  Cafires  are  about  as  far  advanced  as  Homer's 
heroes  were  at  the  siege  of  Troy:  they  broil  their  beef* 
steak  and  carve  it  with  the  AsMgay^  holding  one  end  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  other  between  their  teeth.  They  never 
Qse  salt;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  in  lieu  of  it,  they  roll  the 
steak  in  cow-dung  before  it  is  broiled.  Notwithstanding 
high  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  similar  practice,  I  could 
not  help  doubting  its  prevalence  in  this  country:  the  more  so, 
as  I  never  observed  any  of  our  visitors  making  use  of  this 
singular  condiment;  and  I  enquired  of  several  persons  who 
had  seen  their  manner  of  feeding  in  their  own  country,  who 
invariably  asserted  the  contrary. 

"  The  Cafires  practise  circumcision,  but  how  the  ceremony 
came  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  almost  idle  even  to  guess ;  though  a  late  intelligent 
traveller  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  the  coasting  voyage  of  a 
tribe  of  Bedouins  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  same  author 
has  detected,  in  the  Boschmen,  the  genuine  descendants  of  the 
Pigmies,  expelled  by  the  Cranes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and  he  has  been  equally  felicitous  in  clearing  up  the 
genealogy  of  the  Hottentot  race,  which  he  unhesitatingly 
identifies  with  the  Chinese.  The  early  migrations  of  the  human 
race  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  antiquarian  dispute;  and 
much  learning  has  been  fruitlessly  expended  in  elucidating 
what  roust  remain  for  ever  obscure." 

▼OL.  II.  u 
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Returning  to  the  Cape  from  Algoa  Bay,  the  72d  sailed 
from  thence  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  France;,  in 
October,  1810;  and  the  account  of  that  Island  we  shall 
relate  in  Capt  CarmichaePs  own  words. 

"  At  the  time  that  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  France 
was  projected  by  our  Indian  Government,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  reinforcement  of  trocqis  finom  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  oo-operate  in  the  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  requisition  was  made,*  it  was  intimated 
that  ships  should  be  despatched  from  India  to  convey  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Roderigues  such  troops  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  settlement  The  72d  and  87th  regiments,  with  a 
company  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  were  selected  for  this  service 
by  General  Gray,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made 
to  embark  as  soon  as  the  transports  should  arrive.  We 
marched  to  Simonstown,  and  embarked  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  and  the  25th  was  fixed  on  for  our  dqiarture.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  a  vessel  arriv^  from  Bourbon  with 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  a£Pair  at  the  He  de  la  Passe, 
and  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  seas 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Governor  judged  it  prudent  to  defer  the  departure  of  the 
troops  until  the  accession  of  a  naval  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
escort  us  in  safety.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  Phcebe  frigate^ 
and  the  Actaeon  gun-brig  arrived  at  the  Cape;  but  this 
force  being  still  thought  inadequate,  it  was  proposed,  as  an 
additional  security,  to  arm  the  transports.  In  another  fort- 
night, upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
on  board  the  three  Country  ships;  and  as  the  troops  had 
been  constantly  trained  to  the  great-gun  exercise,  we  had 
good  reason  to  hope  that  we  should  prove  no  easy  conquest. 
All  this  settled,  we  left  Simon's  Bay  on  the  24di  October, 
elated  with  the  sanguine  expectation  that  for  us  was  reserved 
the  honour  of  re-establishing  the  British  supremacy  where 
it  had  been  so  awkwardly  lost. 

**  The  term  <  voyage'  instinctively  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
journal.  Whether  it  be  from  observing  the  regularity 
and  minuteness  with  which  every  occurrence  is  roistered  in 
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the  log-book:  whether  merely  from  a  wish  to  beguile  a 
tedious  hour;  or  from  the  pleasure  in  perspective  of  recount- 
ing the  wonders  he  has  seen^  or  the  perils  he  has  passed 
through:  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  no  sooner  does  a 
landsman  set  his  foot  on  board  ship,  than  he  runs  mechani- 
cally to  his  writing-desk.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  plead 
as  goil^  as  most  people  to  this  charge.  The  present  was  to 
be  my  fourth  voyage  of  some  length.  On  all  former 
occasions,  I  invariably  commenced  a  journal  of  <  notable 
occurrences,'  but  as  invariably  gave  it  up  before  the  voyage 
was  half  accomplished;  having  found,  that  unless  I  bor- 
rowed largely  from  my  imagination,  I  was  likely  to  cover 
very  litde  paper.  Materials  for  interesting  narrative  are  but 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 

*  Appinnt  nuri  iiantM  in  gorglte  vaflo.* 

Convinced  of  this  truth  by  so  many  abortive  attempts,  I 
gave  up  all  idea  of  journalizing  during  the  present  voyage, 
and  reserved  my  pen  for  a  period  when  subjects  for  remark 
might  become  more  abundant 

*'  After  a  voyage  which  our  anxiety  rendered  more  than 
usually  tedious,  we  made  the  object  of  our  destination  on  the 
9d  December,  and  cast  anchor,  late  in  the  evening,  in  the 
channel  between  the  Ck>in  de  Mine,*  and  the  main  land. 
Here  we  found  the  India  fleet  at  anchor,  and  learned,  to  our 
extreme  mortification,  that  the  army  had  effected  a  landing 
two  days  before^  and  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  few 
miles  of  Port-Louis.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the 
fleet  weighed,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  breeze  off 
the  land,  glided  slowly  towards  the  Bale  de  Tombeau, 
where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  In  sailing  along  the  coast, 
we  were  ddiighted  with  the  scenery  which  opened  succes- 
sively to  our  view,  so  very  different  from  what  we  had 
-^— ^ —  ■  -   -  —      ^^— ^.^^^^^^      — ^■^^^-^i^»^—i ^^».» 

"  *  In  the  mention  of  this  Islet,  I  cannot  help  adTertinif  to  the  ludleroos 
Mimder  of  the  transUtor  of  Borjr  de  St.  Vinoent*<  Tnrels,  who  has  rendered 
ft  *  the €onnr  of  ataw,'  Jnglnd  ef  <the  Onuier's  Qjaoln.' 

U  2 


» » 


for  seYeral  miles  inland, 

of  Tuied  foliage^  enclosing  fields  o£ 

and  garnished  with  clamps 

dise  paiHS»  ■aiiug  thdr  pensile  fronds  over 

Icv^i  of  dK  wood.      The  interior  presented  to 

of  MMMwit^Swcj  covered  with  lofty 

peaks,  which,  obscured 

tLoe  to  tiaae  far  dK  p»««**g  doods,  gave  the  whole 


«^  As  we  apfroodbed  widiin  s^tof  Port-Loais,  we  observed 
dK  white  Aug  vavii^onrer  dK  batteries  that  guard  the  entrance 
of  dK  harfaoar,  which  led  us  to  ooojedure  that  some  nego- 
cntioB  was  gwE^  on  btf  ecn  the  contending  parties;  and 
we  learned  bv  o«r  first  oonmiinication  with  the  shore,  that 
the  enenr  had  capitnlafeed  about  two  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  tcfVBS  of  thb  capkatatioo  are  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  I  shall  ofler  no  remaik  oo  them.  Amongst  the  troops 
tbcT  exdted  baft  one  sentiBeBt,  and  diat  not  very  flattering 
to  the  paities  ooncened.  Widi  an  army  of  16,000  r^ular, 
weU-dfscipliDed  troops,  opposed  toahandful  of  men,  not  one- 
tendi  its  nnmerical  Ibroe,  and  of  these  ooeJiaif  omisisting  of 
aeamen  and  desntcrs,  we  m^t,  without  any  charge  of  pre- 
somptioo,  have  looked  Ibr  an  unconditional  surrender. 

««  The  harfaoor  of  Pbvt-Loab  is  situated  in  lat  W  9'i  sooth, 
and  57^  29 '  east  kmgitude.  It  is  of  considerable  size.  There 
were  at  least  one  hundred  sul  of  various  descriptions  at 
anchor  within  the  boom  at  die  time  we  disembaiked,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  d»e  10th  December,  after  matters 
had  been  arranged  fer  d»e  embarkation  of  those  troops  which 
were  to  return  to  India. 

**  Towards  the  sea,  the  defences  of  Port-Louis  are  ex- 
tremely formiflable.  On  the  left  hand,  as  you  eater  the 
harbour,  stands  the  He  aux  Tonneliers,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  rising  no  higher  than  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  It  is  merely  a  bank  of  coral  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  and  reduced  by  attrition  to  a  pulverulent  state.  Two 
batteries,  erected  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  island,  are 
connected   by  a  stone  parapet  en  cremOairem      The  west 
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battery,  or  that  which  stands  nearest  the  passage  into  thd 
harbour,  consists  of  a  loose  embankment  of  madrepore,  and 
mounts  upwards  of  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  (thirty-six 
pounders)  on  traversing-carriages;  and  on  its  right  flank  is  a 
battery  of  six  thirteen-inch  mortars.  Fort-Blanc,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yards,  is  equally  well  provided.  If  to  tliese  we  add 
the  boom  already  mentioned,  and  an  easterly  wind  constandy 
blowing  out  of  the  harbour,  we  may  regard  the  success  of 
any  naval  attack  on  PoruLouis  as  extremely  doubtful. 

<*  A  person  who  shall  arrive  at  PoruLouis  directly  from 
Capetown  will  be  tempted  to  draw  a  comparison  not  very 
&vourable  to  the  capital  of  Mauritius*  The  contrast  is 
indeed  obvious.  The  houses  in  Port-Louis  rarely  consist  of 
more  than. one  floor,  and  are  constructed  of  wood.  The 
planks,  rough  from  the  saw-pit,  are  laid  horizontally,  with 
their  edges  over-lapping,  and  nailed  to  the  frame-work.  The 
roois  are  covered  with  shingles,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  become  of  a  greyish-black  colour.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  yellow-ochre,  or  left  without  any  colouring;  in 
the  latter  case,  they  soon  assume  the  same  disnud  hue  as  the 
roof.  Each  house  is  surrounded  with  a  clumsy  palisade^ 
and  retires  a  few  fisithoms  from  the  street  The  latter  are 
generally  straight,  but  very  narrow,  and  for  the  most  part 
merely  traced,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
pave,  gravel,  or  clear  them  of  the  stones  with  which  they  are 
copiously  encumbered.  The  police,  so  far  as  regards  the 
cleanness  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected 
before  our  arrival;  nor  is  there  any  material  reform  in  that 
particular  to  be  expected  in  a  hurry.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  passing  along  the  less  frequented  streets  a  person  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  otherwise  he  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  stepping  over  the  ankles  into  something  that  ought  not  to 
be  there. 

^*  Port-Louis  is  situated,  like  Capetown,  in  a  valley,  sur^ 
rounded  on. three  sides  by  mountains.  The  valley  is  divided 
by  a  small  stream  into  two  equal  parts;  that  on  the  left  side, 
called  the  Champ  de  Lort,  is  planted  with  a  grove  of  Acacia 
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Tke  opposile  Jiikiuo  has,  firom  a  vain  and  puerile 
of  icpdUican  namo,  been  styled  the  Champ  de 
Man;  and  m  ^Wis*****^  to  the  same  purposes  as  its  ancient 


^  Tke  t0VB  is  flanked  oo  both  udes  by  lines.  That  on 
the  left  rana  dofvn  from  the  rodcy  base  of  the  Montogne  de 
decuuferte  as  fiur  as  the  road  to  Moka:  and  the  plain  from 
that  poinl  to  Fort-Blaoc»  is  defended  by  three  redoubts  which 
support  each  other.  On  the  eastfiank,  a  strong  line  extends 
from  the  Fanfiuran  battecy  across  the  road  to  Pampelmousse^ 
and  tominates  in  a  small  redoubt  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
ridges  that  branch  out  from  the  Pouoe  Mountain.  It  is, 
howcTer,  but  feir  to  add,  that  these  lines  and  redoubts 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation*  The  admirable 
finesse  of  the  oiemy  was  nerer  more  clearly  displayed  than 
in  oontriviiif^  to  spread  abroad  such  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  this  island;  and  could  be 
matched  only  by  the  indcdoice  or  apathy  of  our  Oovern* 
ment  that  gave  implicit  credit  to  these  reports,  and  acted  on 
them,  without  having  taken  any  previous  steps  to  verify  them. 
It  was  an  amasing  spectacle  to  the  citizens  of  Port^Louis, 
who  crowded  down  to  the  shore  to  see  whole  sbip>loads  of 
pioneers*  tools,  and  scalin^ladders,  landed  from  the  fleet  after 
the  town  had  surrendered.  Scaling*ladders  to  storm  an  open 
town !  And  the  measure  of  our  follies  would  not  be  com- 
plete, unless  we  had  made  this  public  display  of  them*  I 
heard  it  seriously  disputed,  at  the  table  of  one  of  our  officeifs 
of  rank,  whether  with  the  force  destined  for  this  expedition 
we  should  be  able  to  take  the  island.  It  was  our  hosfs 
opinion  that  if  we  did  succeed,  it  would  cost  us  a  thousand 
men  at  the  least.  Our  actual  loss  amounted  to  about  fifty, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  the  result  of  a  panic  among  our 
own  troops  the  night  before  the  town  surrendered. 

*'  It  was  in  the  lonely  and  secluded  recess  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Pouce  Mountain  behind  Port-Louis,  that 
St.  Pierre  laid  the  scene  of  his  interesting  story  of  *  Paul  and 
Virginia.'  Contrary,  however,  to  his  most  solemn  affirmation, 
the  Colonists  deny  that  the  beings  ever  existed  whose  mis- 
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fortunes  gave  birth  to  that  afiecting  tale.  Most  willingly 
indeed  would  thej  deny  the  existence  of  the  author  himself, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  retail 
the  grossest  calumnies  against  his  moral  character.  A  man 
labours  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  who^  like  St  Pierre, 
publishes  an  account  of  a  confined  spot,  such  as  the  Isle  of 
France.  If  he  ventures  to  give  the  slightest  sketch  of 
manners,  or  deviates  into  anecdote,  he  is  sure  to  offend. 
Where  all  the  members  of  a  community  are  mutually  known, 
every  awkward  fact  made  public  has  instantly  its  application. 
Eulogy  itself^  when  dispensed  under  such  circumstances, 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  satire.  Praise  bestowed 
on  a  near  neighbour  seems  as  if  it  was  within  a  short  space 
of  &lling  to  our  own  share,  and  our  mortification  at  missing 
it  is  proportionally  severe.  We  feel  somewhat  like  the  man 
in  the  lottery,  who  has  drawn  the  next  number  to  the  capital 
prize. 

^^  The  description  of  a  country  usually  receives  its  colouring 
from  the  natural  disposition  or  actual  state  of  mind  of  the 
describer.  As  all  objects  appear  <  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye,' 
80  every  thing  with  him  is  tinged  by  the  prejudice  through 
which  he  views  it  Hence  it  is  that  sentimental  travellers 
are  not  to  be  literally  understood  when  they  deal  out  censure 
any  more  than  when  they  bestow  praise.  St  Pierre  ex- 
perienced some  vexations  during  his  residence  in  Mauritius, 
which  disgusted  him  with  the  country  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
habitants. The  men,  accordingly,  are  all  rogues,  the  women 
jades,  and  the  island  a  loathsome  receptacle  for  slaves  and 
felons.  On  his  way  home,  he  received  some  civilities  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  barren  sands  of  Africa  he 
sees  nothing  but  verdant  meadows ;  in  the  half'Savage  boors, 
worthy  representatives  of  the  Arcadians  of  the  Golden  Age. 
He  asserts,  as  matter  of  reproach,  that  the  trees  in  Mauritius 
are  covered  with  a  grey  pellicle  instead  of  bark.  Had  he 
travelled  9s  a  tanner,  such  a  circumstance  would  have  fur- 
nished reasonable  grounds  for  bad  humour ;  but  to  a  philo- 
sopher it  should  afford  only  an  additional  motive  for  admiring 
the  various  means  by  which  nature  contrives  to  attain  her 
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ends.  He  says  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  dirty-green  colour. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  would  dispute  this  point  with 
him,  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  tropical  scenery 
exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  tints  than  that  of  temperate 
regions.  The  foliage  of  all  trees  becomes  darker  the  longer 
it  stands ;  and  as  the  young  leaves  are  pushing  off  the  old 
throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  constant  variety  of  shades, 
from  a  glowing  yellow  or  purple,  to  a  dark  green.  This  is 
the  beautiful  in  landscape,  so  far  as  depends  on  foliage.  The 
Europaean  partakes  more  of  the  sublime.  The  periodical 
decay  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  impresses  the  mind  with 
a  sentiment  of  melancholy;  and  would  be  felt  by  a  native 
of  a  tropical  climate,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  with  some- 
what of  the  same  sensation  as  if  he  had  passed  over  a 
country  whose  population  had  been  swept  off  by  a  pes- 
tilence. 

*^  Port^Louis  appears  to  be  the  outline  of  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  plan,  commenced  in  a  hurry,  and  relinquished 
with  precipitation.  Spacious  magazines,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  built  of  stone,  the  superstructure  of  wood; — ^strong 
batteries  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  without  any  accom- 
modation for  troops  to  defend  them; — Klines  of  defence,  in 
some  parts  twenty  feet  high,  and  rivetted  with  hewn  stone^ 
in  others  a  mere  earthen  embankment,  incompetent  to  check 
either  men  or  cattle; — a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  barracks, 
where  eight  or  ten  thousand  troops  might  be  accommodated, 
but  which  barely  serves  to  lodge  a  couple  of  regiments; — an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  several  hundred  patients; — ^the 
foundation,  in  cut  stone,  of  an  extensive  encampment  for 
.Government  slaves,  but  never  covered  in; — a  foundry  for 
casting  cannon ;'^a  mill  for  manufacturing  gunpowder; — 
cast-iron  pipes  for  transmitting  water  from  the  distance  of  two 
miles  to  the  town,  but  never  put  to  use; — a  spacious  cathedral 
half  finished,  and  now  in  ruins; — a  lyceum  without  either 
masters  or  pupils; — an  extensive  botanical  garden,  for  rear- 
ing and  distributing  the  useful  and  ornamental  exotics  of 
tropical  climates,  but  which  has  degenerated  into  a  spice- 
plantation  for  the  emolument  of  the  gardener.     Such  are 
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some  of  the  indications  which  would  lead  as  to  conjecture 
that  this  island  was  at  one  period  intended  for  a  grand 
depot 

**  From  the  long  and  rigorous  blockade  which  the  island 
had  sustained,  and  its  supposed  incompetency  to  supply  the 
demands  of  its  population,  it  was  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
must  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  We  were  encouraged 
even  to  believe  that  famine  would  shortly  urge  them  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  island;  and  our  blockading 
squadron  are  accused,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  having  used  to 
that  efiect  certain  accelerative  measures  hardly  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare :  firing  at  canoes 
fishing  within  the  reels ;  at  the  slaves  engaged  in  the  cultivar- 
tion  of  the  soil;  and  at  the  herds  of  cattle  pasturing  along 
the  shore.  Such  acts,  of  which  I  entertain,  however,  the 
strongest  doubts,  savour  too  much  of  wantonness  and  revenge. 
To  the  enemy  they  could  be  productive  of  no  material  injury, 
and  would  serve  only  to  foster  in  their  breasts  a  sentiment  of 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  British  nation. 

^^  Though  by  our  attack  on  the  island,  its  voluntary  sur* 
render,  if  such  a  measure  was  ever  in  contemplation,  was 
anticipated;  yet  in  faithful  reliance  on  the  reports  of  our 
naval  commanders,  we  expected  to  meet  on  our  landing  with 
a  set  of  half-starved,  extenuated  wretches,  crawling  about  in 
the  last  stage  of  existence.  Guess  therefore  our  astonishment 
on  finding  ourselves  surrounded  with  a  stout,  healthy,  athletic 
race,  firm  on  their  limbs,  and  so  far  from  displaying  any  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  famine,  that  we  could  remark  among 
them  divers  individuals  whose  rotundity  of  carcase  would  do 
honour  to  a  corporation  of  aldermen.  We  found  beef  and 
mutton  (o&w  goat)  rather  dear,  but  by  no  means  scarce;  and 
all  other  articles  in  profusion:  the  shops  full  of  English 
merchandise,  selling  at  nearly  the  London  prices. 

**  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  year  1505.  They  found  it  without  in- 
habitants,* and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest     Such 

««  •  I  do  not  reooUeety  in  tho  history  of  naval  diaoorwlci^  anolher  influeo  of 
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ooast,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  not  less  than  1500 
feet  high. 

<<  The  whole  island  appears  to  be  one  solid  mass  of  trap. 
There  is  no  variety.  The  rock  is  of  a  bluish  colour  in  the 
recent  fracture,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  crystals  of 
oUcme.  The  rolled  fragments,  when  broken,  sometimes 
exhibit  drusy  cavities  lined  with  zeoUie.  The  mountain- 
masses  are  disposed  in  thick  strata,  or  beds,  forming  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  horizon.  Even  the  loose  fragments, 
where  they  have  not  been  displaced  by  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  are  often  arranged  with  surprising  regularity; 
and  we  can  trace  in  them  an  approximation  to  the  prismatic 
figure.  Their  upper  and  lower  sides  are  flat,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  from  three  to  six,  but  generally  five,  fiices.  In 
some  parts  of  the  island,  we  meet  with  tesselated  patches,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  consisting  of  a  smooth  sheet  of 
rock,  cracked  into  these  prismatic  fragments,  and  so  nicely 
adjusted  to  each  other,  that  room  is  barely  left  for  a  line  of 
verdure  in  the  fissures  to  mark  their  division. 

<<  In  the  faces  of  the  deep  ravines  through  which  most  of 
the  rivers  have  worked  their  channels,  the  rocks  occasionally 
display  the  columnar  form  of  bataUs  exhibiting  both  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  section,  as  well  as  the  angles 
of  the  columns.  In  other  parts,  where  this  regularity  does  not 
prevail,  we  may  observe  the  prismatic  masses  lying  over  each 
other,  but  separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  layer  of  earth, 
the  product,  apparently,  of  their  own  decomposition.  In  the 
same  manner  they  stretch  out  into  the  sea  on  every  side  of 
the  island,  giving  a  solid  base  to  those  coralline  fistbrications 
which  are  generally  believed  to  compose  the  whole  reef;  though 
it  is  more  probable,  that  they  only  form  the  superficial  crust 

**  The  soil  of  Mauritius  is  a  tenacious  earth  of  a  ferrugi- 
nous colour,  mixed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable 
mould.  In  the  dry  season,  it  becomes  extremely  hard,  and 
cracks  into  numerous  fissures.  In  some  parts  of  the  island, 
it  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  admit  of  being  manufactured  into  a 
sort  of  bottles  called  GargouletteSf  which  possess  the 
inestimable  quality  of  preserving  water,  at  a  temperature 
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on  which  this  mass  reposes  is  far  above  the  level  to  which 
the  coralline  exuviae  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  hurricane. 
If  he  pursues  his  way  till  he  passes  the  isthmus  that  connects 
the  Morne  de  Brabant  with  the  main  land,  and  then  turns 
to  the  left,  he  will  have  to  travel  over  a  ledge  of  coral  rock, 
a  mile  perhaps  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  not  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  the  same  structure  as  that 
already  described,  and  nearly  insulated  by  a  salt-marsh  into 
which  the  sea  flows  at  every  spring- tide.  This  bank 
terminates  at  the  Baie  du  Cap,  and  in  the  charts  of  the 
island  is  called  Point  de  Corail.  At  Port  Jacot^  close  by 
the  signal-post,  there  is  a  mass  of  coral,  bearing  the  same 
characters  as  the  former,  one  hundred  yards  at  least  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  as  many  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*<  At  the  Grand  Port,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
same  kind.    The  He  des  Aigrettes,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  lying  a  great  way  within  the  verge  of  the  reef, 
consists  entirely  of  petrified  coral ;  and  though  quite  destitute 
of  soil,  is  covered  with  an  impenetrable  coppice.     The  Islets 
Marianne,  Vacois,  Fouquet,  and  de  la  Passe,  are  of  similar 
structure,  and  also  Monkey-Island,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
The  beds  of  the  He  de  la  Passe  recline  at  the  angle  of  45^, 
and  the  coral  is  so  indurated  as  to  have  served  the  purpose  of 
stone,  in  constructing  the  barrack  and  battery  erected  upon  that 
island  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Port     What  is  more 
extraordinary,  the  dip  of  these  beds  is  so  far  from  being 
conformable,  that  they  incline  in  opposite  directions,  and  at 
a  right  angle  with  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
island.     In  short,  every  accessory  islet  and  rock  within  the 
verge  of  the  reef  consists  of  the  same  material,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  He  aux  Foumeaux,  the  base  of 
which  resembles  that  of  the  main  island. 

^  Such  being  the  fact,  it  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  how 
these  masses  came  to  be  placed  in  their  actual  situation.  The 
agency  of  hurricanes  is  out  of  the  question  in  discussing  the 
existence  of  marine  exuvias  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  sea ;  and 
their  stratification,  oblique  in  some  cases,  and  their  total  want 
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jwrj  ^ijMig  thsl  of  MipcipoMliun,  witb  the  sul^ 
rock,  give  tibtm  qoile  the  appeanmoe  of  extraneous 
bo£et,  mifctlttd  bjr  sane  imkBowii  canse  on  the  qpots  where 

'^  There  are  two  theofies»  on  the  prmcqdes  of  which  the 
geolognts  of  the  present  daj  profiess  to  c9L[daiii  the  actual 
of  the  caith's  sar&oe;  the  adrocates  of  one  theory 
itaming  diat  the  dry  fauid  was  devated  firom  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  the  czpansire  force  of  heat  acting  firom  below; 
while  the  votaries  of  the  other  assert  that  the  land  was 
iMised  where  it  actoaUy  ezists»  and  was  left  dry  by  the 
gradnal  rpceiaiiin  of  the  sea  within  its  present  limits,  after 
having  figr  a  long  period,  ootered  the  highest  moontains. 
Without  ventnring  an  opinion  on  the  oomparatiTe  merits  of 
these  theories,  as  applied  to  the  smfioe  of  the  globe  in 
general,  thoe  are  certain  fixts  connected  with  the  Natural 
ICstory  of  this  island,  as  wdl  as  of  Bonrbon,  Aat  appear  to 
me  less  repn^gnant  to  the  principles  of  the  former,  than  to 
thoae  of  the  latter;  and  for  the  explanation  of  which,  I  woald 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  preference^  if  I  were  called  on  to 
choose  between  the  two. 

**  Their  deep  narrow  rarineSi  and  high  predpitoas  moon- 
tains;  the  vast  accnmnlation  of  angular  firagments  of  a 
description  of  rode  that  appears  pecnfiariy  prone  to  disinte- 
gration; the  almost  tolsl  want  of  vegetable  soil  on  their 
snr&ce,  and  of  allurium  along  their  shores;  the  remains, 
already  noticed,  of  a  bdt  of  organic  exuriie  reposing  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  though  apparendy  amilar  to  those 
which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  buried  deep 
within  the  bowds  of  the  earth :  these,  and  their  uninhabited 
state  at  the  era  of  thdr  discovery,  are  points  which  fiivour, 
so  Cur  as  they  go,  the  supposition,  that  the  islands  in  question 
are  of  comparatiTdy  recent  origin.  Now,  partial  and 
successiTe  formations  of  land  are  oonoeiTable  on  the  prin- 
dfriies  of  the  Huttonian  dieory.  The  delation  of  the  wholes 
indeed,  of  the  present  dry  land,  nu^  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  a  partial  exertion  of  that  power,  which,  according 
to  that  theory,  is  in  constant  actirity  in  the  central  region 
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of  the  globe.  Such  formatioiis  are,  on  the  other  hand) 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  Wemerian  theory.  The 
retreat  of  the  universal  water  must  have  taken  place  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  No  one 
portion  of  land  can  therefore  be  accounted  more  ancient 
or  more  recent  than  another ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  being  the  first  left  dry,  may  lay  claim  to 
a  priority  of  existence. 

<<  The  Isle  of  France  is  surrounded  almost  throughout 
with  a  coral  ree^  the  continuity  of  which  is  nowhere  broken 
but  at  the  harbours  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  This  reef 
varies  greatly  in  diameter,  forming  iii  some  parts  merely  a  nap* 
row  border,  while  in  others  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile 
and  upwards.  Its  surface  is  in  general  quite  level,  but  here 
and  there  intersected  by  narrow  channels,  wherein  an  infinite 
varie^  of  small  fish,  the  tenants  of  the  ree^  take  refuge 
during  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  The  extreme  edge  is  invariably 
the  shallowest  part,  and  seems  as  if  designedly  raised  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which  breaks 
over  it  with  a  prodigious  roll.  Beyond  this  barrier,  the 
bottom  sieves  like  a  glacis,  and  soon  sinks  out  of  view. 
Looking  over  the  reef  from  an  elevated  station,  we  can  trace 
the  windings  of  the  channels  that  traverse  it  by  the  varying 
cdour  of  the  water.  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  of  a  bluish 
tint;  in  two  or  three  fathoms  this  colour  passes  to  green^ 
which  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  depth  diminishes. 
From  the  top  of  the  Pouce  Mountain  we  have  a  bir(Fs-eye 
view  of  almost  the  whole  island,  with  its  pale-green  border, 
veined  with  blue,  and  firinged  with  the  foam  of  the  everlasting 
surge.  Beyond  this  bright  zone,  the  indigo  colour  of  the 
ocean  deepens  on  the  view  until  lost  in  the  aerial  tints  of  the 
horizon. 

^'  I  have  already  hinted  my  suspicion  that  the  strong  fabrics 
known  by  the  name  of  Corai-reefsy  are  not  reared  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  as  is  generally  believed ;  but  that  they 
are  little  more  than  mere  incrustations  growing  on  a  base  of 
solid  rock,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  beneath  the  sur&ce. 
But  as  this  is  a  point  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
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demoDstratioo,  all   that  I  have  to  ofier  in  support  of  my 
opinioD  are  arguments  founded  on  probability  and  analogy. 

**  If  we  may  judge  from  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
oondline  productions,  the  number  of  species  endowed  with 
the  power  of  fabricating  them  must  be  very  considerable. 
All  of  them  agree,  however,  in  one  respect ;  they  commence 
their  work  at  a  central  point,  and  extend  it  in  all  directions 
indiscriminately.  The  law  which  governs  the  operations  of 
an  individual  or  a  family  in  this  respect,  is  no  doubt  equally 
operative  on  the  whole  society ;  and  the  aggregate  ought  to 
exhibit,  on  reaching  the  surface,  a  reef  of  a  circular  form, 
and  coextensive  at  least  with  the  base  whereon  it  rests. 
But  Coral-reefs  rarely  exhibit  this  form,  or  any  other  that 
can  be  easily  defined.  Their  forms  are  usually  the  most 
irregular  that  can  be  imagined ;  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  base  on  which 
they  are  reared. 

^  The  coral-worms  build  perpendicularly,  and  only  on  a 
fixed  solid  foundation.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Island 
of  Bourbon ;  where  a  deep,  precipitous,  rocky  coast  on  one 
side^  and  on  the  other,  a  shelving  shore  of  water-worn 
pebbles,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  establishment  of  these 
&brics.  The  fact,  too,  that  harbours  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers  in  tropical  r^ons  are  invariably  dear  of  living  coral, 
though  liable  to  be  choked  up  with  its  debris,  is  illustrative 
of  the  same  principle. 

<<  If  the  CoriU^re^  were  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  partial  manner  in  which 
they  are  distributed  ?  The* shores  of  intertropical  continents 
and  islands  are  generally  fringed  with  them;  and  we  find 
them  running  in  interrupted  chains  from  one  groupe  of  islands 
to  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  submarine  rocks  are 
known  to  do  in  those  parts  of  the  sea  that  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  the  coral-worms ;  but  the  ocean  at  large,  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  entirely  clear  of  them. 

<*  Detached  reefs  are  sometimes  met  with,  of  very  small 
superficial  extent,  one  hundred  yards,  or  perhaps  less.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  a  columnar  mass  of  such  fragile  materials, 
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reared  up  firom  the  depth  of  on^  two^  or  three^  not  to  say 
ten  mQes,  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  impetus  of  the 
tides  and  currents  ? 

'*  The  sur&ce  of  our  globe  has  been  explored,  from  the 
▼erge  of  the  ocean,  to  its  highest  pinnacle.  In  this  space, 
the  most  elevated  point  hardly  exceeds  the  perpendicular 
height  of  four  miles.  Yet  so  great  is  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  animals 
which  flourish  in  the  lower  regions,  cannot  exist  in  the 
upper;  nor  can  those  whose  organization  is  framed  for  living 
in  the  upper  regions,  exist  in  the  lower;  while  the  highest 
region  of  all  is  utterly  unfit  to  support  either  animal  or 
vegetable  life. 

^*  The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean,  as  calculated  by  La  Place, 
(Mec  celeste,)  is  four  leagues,  bearing  to  the  altitude  of  the 
highest  land  a  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Is  it  not  extremely 
probable,  that  at  this  vast  depth  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  is  so  great  as  to  prove  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
animal  life?  Or  may  it  not,  at  all  events,  be  safely  main- 
tained, that  if  there  are  animals  whose  organization  enables 
them  to  live  at  such  a  depth,  that  organization  will  disqualify 
them  for  existing  at  the  surface  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a 
fish,  hauled  up  from  the  depth  of  only  one  or  two  hundred 
fathcmis,  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its  usual 
functions  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  external  pressure  on  its  body ;  one  effect 
of  which  is  to  distend  its  air-bladder  so  as  to  protrude 
into  its  throat  How  much  more  must  a  transition,  how- 
ever gradual,  from  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean  to  its 
surface,  derange  the  functions  of  life? 

"  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  coral-worms  are  con- 
stantly at  work  laying  the  foundation  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rearing  them  up  to  the 
surface,  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable.  That  they 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  land  when  they  find  a  base 
near  the  surface,  on  which  they  may  commence  their  work, 
will  not  be  denied ;  yet,  as  they  cannot  build  higher  than 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  it  is  to'  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
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scattered  ia  agreesbfa  eoniiisiQtt^  pennil  a  transient  glance 
at  fiekk  of  CMtm,  Mmnnr,  and  Sw^m  mm,  with  heids  of 
Madaffascar  cattle  pastnriiB^  on  the  lawn.  A  numerous 
flotilla  of  coasting  schooners  diaiged  with  the  produce  of 
the  district^  and  of  fidung  canoes  plying  in  all  directions, 
give  a  peculiar  animation  to  the  sc»m^  which  is  still  fiirther 
enUvened  by  the  cry  of  die  hounds,  echoed  firom  the  biils, 
while  they  pursue  the  deer,  and  chase  them  into  the  sea 
through  the  midst  of  the  cantonment. 

^  Tlie  mouth  of  the  Riviere  Noire  afibrds  safe  anchorage 
for  a  few  ships  of  large  size^  and  troops  may  be  disembarked 
without  difficuhy.  It  is,  on  this  account,  considered  one  c^ 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  whole  island;  and  the 
approach  to  it  is  strongly  guarded.  On  the  east  side,  the 
battery  L^reneuse,  of  six  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  is 
erected  on  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  coast;  about 
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six  hundred  jtads  fiutker  back  is  another  of  three  gnns ; 
and  one  of  two  gtms  flanks  the  cantonment;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  anchorage  is  the  battery  of  La  Harmonies  of 
twelve  guns,  by  which  a  heavy  cross-fire  can  be  maintained 
with  that  of  Lapreneuse.  At  the  former,  a  barrack  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hondred  men. 

'^  As  soon  as  our  arrangements  were  completed  at  the 
post,  I  made  an  excursion,  in  company  with  Colonel  Leitch 
and  Captain  Rutherford,  to  the  district  of  the  Savanne. 
On  our  way  thither,  we  slept  the  two  first  nights  at  the 
plantation  of  M.  Chazal  de  Chamarel.  This  property  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  fertile  in  the  island. 
Situated  at  a  great  elevation,  it  never  experiences  those 
scorching  heats  and  protracted  droughts  that  give  a  check 
to  vegetation  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  along  the  coast 
E«mbosomed  in  the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  island,  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  succession 
of  refreshing  showers,  and  is  shaded  by  a  thick  canopy  of 
clouds  that  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
humidity,  however,  consequent  on  this  state  of  atmosphere, 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of  his  slaves,  which  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  counteract  by  warmer  clothing  and  less 
hitense  labour*  Transported  hither  from  the  burning 
regions  of  Mosambique  and  Madagascar,  the  '  green  slaves' 
are  speedily  attacked  with  pulmonary  diseases,  which,  when 
dney  do  not  prove  fatal,  degenerate  into  chronic  disorders 
that  render  them  unfit  for  any  sort  of  sustained  labour. 

^  All  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  slaves ;  and  the 
only  implements  used  are  the  hoe  and  the  dibble*  With  the 
former  they  prepare  the  soil  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds* 
All  sorts  of  pulse  and  grain  are  planted  with  the  latter. 
The  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  much  encumbered 
with  stones,  that  neither  the  plough  nor  the  harrow  can 
ever  be  used  with  advantage.  The  labour  of  the  slaves, 
however,  from  its  very  multiplicity,  is  neither  so  constant 
nor  so  systematically  conducted  as  in  our  West  India 
Uttids;  but  the  unfortunate  facility  of  procuring  firesh 
has  hitherto  more  than  balanced  this  advairti^e, 

X  2 
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by  rendering  the  health  of  the  slave  an  object  of  less 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  master.  The  severest  part  of 
their  labour  is  transporting  the  produce  of  the  soil,  either 
to  places  of  embarkation  on  the  coast,  or  to  Port-Louis 
direct.  This  produce,  whether  it  be  sugar,  coffee,  cloves, 
or  grain,  is  packed  up  in  bags  weighing  about  one  cwt. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  charge  the  slave  with  one  of  these 
bags,  which  he  carries  on  his  head,  going  in  a  sort  of  trot, 
and  resting  occasionally  to  draw  breath.  On  the  planta- 
tions adjacent  to  Port-Louis,  they  sometimes  employ  for 
this  purpose  an  unwieldy  sort  of  cart  with  immense  wheels, 
which  is  dragged  into  the  town  by  a  string  of  thirty  or  for^ 
slaves,  harnessed  and  yoked  to  it  like  so  many  draught 
cattle.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  painful  and 
degrading  branch  of  labour  will  shortly  be  abolished. 
Since  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  Island,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  communication  with  the  capital  rendered  less 
difficult  A  traffic  has  been  established  with  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  which  gives  constant  employment  to  several 
vessels  in  importing  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  for 
such  of  the  planters  as  choose  to  purchase  them.  This 
traffic  has,  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  reduced  the  market 
price  of  beef  from  2s.  6iL  to  Is.  per  pound.  There  is  hardly 
a  plantation  on  the  island  on  which  there  is  not  a  consider- 
able portion  of  waste  land,  unfit  for  tillage.  These  are  now 
converted  into  pastures,  and  herds  of  black  cattle  are 
multiplying  in  every  quarter.  The  example  of  a  few  enter- 
prising planters,  who  have  already  begun  to  train  these 
animals  to  the  draught,  will  speedily  open  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  to  their  own  interest,  and  induce  them  to  transfer  the 
harness  from  the  slaves  to  their  oxen. 

^'  As  a  specific  against  the  pectoral  disorders  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  to  which  the  whites  fall  sometimes 
victims  as  well  as  the  blacks,  some  patriotic  individual 
introduced  the  old  empirical  remedy.  Snails.  Here  these 
animals  have  thriven  exceedingly,  and  multiplied  so  much 
faster  than  the  demand  for  them  required,   that  they  are 
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now  become  an  ofFensive  nuisance.  They  have,  moreover, 
so  far  lost  their  reputation  as  a  medicine,  that  they  have 
been  transferred  by  the  faculty  from  the  column  of  therap' 
peutics  to  that  of  dietetics,  and  are,  in  this  latter  quality, 
collected  on  many  of  the  plantations  to  feed  the  hogs. 

*'  ChamareFs  house,  like  almost  every  other  in  the  island, 
is  constructed  of  timber.  The  general  predilection  for  this 
material  has  arisen  from  the  abundant  supplies  of  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  plantation;  from  the  portion  of  labour 
which  must,  at  all  events,  be  employed  in  felling  it  to  clear 
the  ground;  and  from  the  expertness  in  fashioning  it,  which 
is  acquired  by  many  of  the  slaves  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
labour.  The  time,  however,  is  fast  approaching,  when  they 
must  have  recourse  to  more  durable  materials.  The 
diminution  of  the  forest  from  the  rapid  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  shortly  render  the  use  of  stone  a  matter  of 
economy  as  well  as  of  necessity.  For  this  purpose,  the 
trap-rock  of  the  Island  is  admirably  adapted;  and  every 
part  of  the  coast  yields  the  very  best  material  for  making 
lime. 

^^  The  houses,  in  general,  are  built  on  a  scale  adapted 
merely  to  accommodate  the  family.  Pavilions,  for  the  use 
of  strangers  and  casual  visitors,  are  erected  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  building ;  and  the  back  ground  is 
occupied  by  the  slave  cantonment.  With  the  turn  for 
improvement  which  the  French  are  known  to  possess,  it  is 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  islanders  never  surround 
their  houses  with  verandahs,  nor  is  it  a  common  practice 
even  to  plant  trees  near  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the 
sun.  The  environs,  however,  are  usually  planted  with 
groves  and  avenues  of  ornamental  trees,  chiefly  Mango^ 
Tamarind,  and  AcacUiy  intermingled  with  the  Cocoa  and 
Date^'paloM;  but  above  all,  conspicuous,  is  the  elegant 
Badamier  (Terminalia  Cattxppa.)  The  branches  of  this 
superb  tree  issue  from  the  trunk  in  whorls,  long,  slender, 
and  perfectly  horizontal.  Seven,  eight,  or  more  stages  of 
similar  configuration,  but  diminishing  regularly  according 
to   their   height,    give  it  the   appearance  of  an  inverted 
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cone,  or  rather  of  diat  useful  piece  €£  furniture  called  a 
dumb-waiter,  and  its  foliage  is,  at  the  same  time^  so 
copious,  that  not  a  ray  can  touch  those  who  repose  under 
its  shade. 

«  Our  first  excursion  from  Chamarel's  was  to  the  Grand 
Cascade  or  waterfall,  about  half  a  mile  firom  the  houses  con- 
sidered by  the  Creoles  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
They  assign  to  it  the  height  of  750  feet  It  may  be  reckoned 
fiilly  500  feet  The  fidl  is  perfectly  uninterrupted,  the  water 
never  touching  from  the  time  it  pours  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock  until  it  falls  into  the  basin  below*  During  summer  the 
stream  is  scan^,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  dissipated  in  its  fiedl; 
but  in  the  rainy  season,  and  afler  one  of  those  torrents  that 
occasionally  inundate  the  island,  this  cataract  must  be  a 
tremendous  object  indeed. 

^  The  chief  produce  of  the  plantation  is  Qgfbe.  This  is 
the  seed  of  the  Cqffea  arabiea  of  Botanists.  The  beny  b 
about  the  size  of  an  acorn,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  svreetish 
taste,  combined  with  a  little  of  the  caSke  flavour.  These 
berries  are  picked  off  as  they  become  ripe^  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  until  the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  dry,  brittle  husk;  then 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars  to  disengage  the  seeds,  of  which 
each  berry  generally  contains  twa  The  grains  are  carefully 
examined,  and  such  as  have  the  slightest  flaw  or  bit  of  crusty 
rejected  or  thrown  back  into  the  mortar.  The  coflfee^  thus  pre- 
pared,  is  packed  up  in  bags  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Vecdis, 
{Pandamus  FaoquOf)  and  stored  for  the  market  The  coffee- 
shrubs  are  set  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  asunder ;  and 
are  not  sufiered  to  grow  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand* 
One  slave  can  manage  a  thousand  plants,  which  yield,  on  an 
average,  as  many  pounds  of  coffee.  The  average  duration  of 
the  shrub  is  seven  years,  during  four  of  which  it  yields  fruit 

"  The  estate  yields  also  a  considerable  return  in  Cbnet; 
but  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  high^avoured  as  those 
produced  on  the  low-grounds.  It  is  probable  that  this  tree, 
being  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  perfect  its  fruit  than  that  o£  Chamarel's  plant- 
ation.   The  Clove4ree  {Carffopk^Uus  aramaiica)  grows  to  the 
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height  of  thirty  feet  It  is  very  slender,  and  its  branches, 
loaded  with  leaves,  bend  downwards.  The  spice^  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chvej  is  the  flower-bud  of  this 
tree,  collected  before  it  expands  into  a  blossom.  The  peri- 
carp, seated  under  the  flower,  is  club-shaped,  and  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  sort  of  umbel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  show  a  disposition  to  expand.  After  a  few  days'  ex- 
posure to  the  san  they  are  packed  up  in  bags  for  exportation. 

*<  For  the  subsistence  of  the  slaves,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Manioc^  {Jatropha 
Manihotj ;  the  stem  of  this  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  feet  The  bark  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  studded 
with  tubercles  left  by  the  fallen  leaves.  The  stems  selected 
for  the  reproduction  of  the'  plant  are  cut  into  junks,  and  set  in 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  asunder.  The  lower 
end  pushes  out  roots  in  all  directions,  and  from  the  upper  a 
new  stem  is  gradually  evolved.  Each  plant  produces  several 
fusiform  roots  resembling  a  carrot,  but  much  larger.  The 
period  of  growth  in  this  plant  is  influenced  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  situation.  On  this  plantation  it  arrives  at  maturity 
in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  whereas  in  the  low  districts  of 
the  island  it  requires  for  that  purpose  no  less  than  three 
years.  Manioc  constitutes  the  ordinary  food  of  the  slave 
population.  About  three  pounds  of  the  root,  grated,  and 
baked  into  as  many  cakes,  is  the  daily  fare.  Whether  boiled 
or  baked  under  the  ashes,  the  Maxdoc  is  of  a  much  finer  and 
more  glutinous  texture  than  either  the  yam  or  pataioe.  It 
appears  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter  in 
its  composition,  and  consequently  possesses  more  of  the  nutri- 
tive principle.  The  soldiers  were  at  first  much  prejudiced 
against  it  as  an  article  of  food ;  but  they  became  insensibly 
reconciled  to  the  use  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  preferred 
it  to  every  other  vegetable  with  their  salt  beef  and  pork. 

**  Indian  Com  {Zea  Mays)  is  another  article  of  extensive 
cultivation  on  this  estate,  both  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
for  the  slaves.  Ground,  by  the  aid  of  a  hand-mill,  into  a 
coarse  meal,  it  is  boiled  and  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
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rice.  Its  colour  in  this  state  is  an  extremely  rich  yellow ;  and 
it  forms  a  palatable  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  This  bein^ 
the  only  sort  of  grain  used  for  feeding  horses,  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  it  in  Port-Louis,  where  it  usually  fetches 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per  cwt.  When  a  field 
is  planted  with  Manioc^  it  is  the  general  practice  to  plant  the 
intervals  with  Maize;  the  latter  being  of  more  rapid  growth, 
screens  the  young  shoots  of  the  other  from  the  sun.  It  ripens 
in  the  course  of  six  months. 

**  The  Creok  Bice^  as  it  is  termed,  is  equal  in  quali^  to  any 
in  the  world;  its  grain  particularly  large,  and  of  a  pearly 
whiteness.  It  is  of  the  sort  called  ^  dry  rice,'  which,  as  it 
does  not  require  artificial  irrigation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  hilly,  uneven  ground  of  this  island.  Chamarel  showed 
us  several  fields  under  a  crop  of  this  grain,  which  promised 
an  ample  return*  These  fields  are  surrounded  with  rows  of 
an  elegant  species  of  Pabny  (Areca  hatescensy)  a  native  of  the 
island.  There  are  four  species  of  this  Pabn  indigenous  to 
the  forests  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  <  Chou  Palnuste^  or  Cabbage-pabiL 
What  is  termed  the  Cabbage  is  the  rudiment  of  the  young 
leaves  crowning  the  stem,  still  convoluted,  and  sheathed  by 
the  base  of  the  full-grown  ones.  When  cut  down,  and 
divested  of  this  envelope,  the  cabbage,  or  edible  part,  appears. 
It  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  has  the  sweet  luscious  taste  of  the 
filbert  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbage,  or  cut  in  shreds 
and  mixed  up  raw,  as  a  sallad.  In  the  latter  state  it  is 
peculiarly  grateful.  As  this .  morsel,  however,  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  destroying  the  tree,  all  but  the  epicure  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

'*  Our  communicative  host  informed  us,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  when  he  entered  on  possession  of  this 
estate,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  whole  of  it  was  an  impenetrable 
forest:  and  that  he  commenced  his  operations  as  a  planter, 
with  a  young  wife,  three  slaves,  and  a  debt  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  By  unremitted  industry,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  a 
large  tract  of  ground,  and  the  abundant  returns  yielded  by  a 
rich  virgin  soil,  rendered  him  in  a  short  time  independent. 
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In  the  process  of  clearing  the  land,  vast  quantities  of  valuable 
timber  were  cut  down,  and,  among  the  rest,  whole  ship-loads 
of  Ebontfi  which  were  burned  where  they  fell,  as  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  market  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. 

^  After  breakfast,  we  took  leave  of  this  very  hospitable 

&mily,  and  continued  our  journey ;  but  as  the  path  through 

the    forest  was  rather  intricate,   Chamarel,   good-naturedly 

undertook  to  guide  us  in  person,  the  greater  part  of  our  way 

traversing  his  own  grounds.     In  every  field  through  which 

we  passed,  before  we  entered  the  wood,  we  observed  a  hut 

occupied  by  a  confidential  slave,  who  was  stationed  there  as 

a  check  on  the  depredations  of  the  maroons  or  runaway 

slaves.      At  each  of  these  huts  there  was  also  cantoned  a 

detachment  of  poultry,  which  had  the  range  of  the  field,  to 

pick  up  a  livelihood  without  trouble  or  expense.     The  main 

dependence  of  the  Colonists   for  animal   food  is  on  their 

poultry*     Mutton  is  scarce,  because  sheep  do  not  thrive  on 

the  rank  herbage  of  the  island.    Goats  are  plentiful,  because 

they  are  more  hardy,  but  their  flesh  is  a  poor  substitute  for 

mutton.     With  regard  to  beef,  those  who  live  at  a  distance 

from  Port-Louis  rarely  taste  it;  for  unless  a  whole  district 

were*  to  subscribe  for  a  share,  no  one  can  venture  to  slaughter 

a  bullock,  the  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  the  flesh  unfit  for 

use  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.     The  supply  of  sea-fish 

to  the  families  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  Island  is  altogether 

precarious ;  nor  are  the  rivers  so  large  or  well  stocked  as  to 

supply  the  deficiency.     EeU  of  an  enormous  size,  a  species  of 

Gobhis  about  six  inches  long,  a  fish  called  ^  CAf^'  of  the  size 

and  habit  of  the  common  trout,  and  very  fine  Shrimps^  make  up 

the  catalogue  of  indigenous  fresh-water  fishes.     Many  of  the 

planters  have  fish-ponds,  in  which  they  breed  the  Gouramyj 

{THchapus  Gofuramy^)  and  a  large  species  of  Cyprinus  of  a 

scarlet  colour;  both  of  them  introduced  from  China,  and  of 

an  exquisite  flavour.     These  fishes  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 

Songe  {Arum  e^culentwn)^  which  is  planted  for  that  purpose 

on  the  margins  of  the  ponds.     Salt  meat,   both  beef  and 

pork,  can  always  be  procured  in  the  market;    but  though 
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the  Colonists  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it  in  all  its  varieties, 
it  never  enters  into  their  ordmary  bill  of  fare. 

<*  After  a  fatiguing  walk  of  about  three  hours,  we  arrived 
at  the  glen  which  terminates  in  the  Bale  du  Cap,  and  through 
which  flows  the  river  that  forms  the  Grand  Cascade.  All 
along  the  rocky  channel  of  this  river  we  remarked  regular 
and  beauuful  specimens  ofcobanaujor  trap^  sometimes  fluting  the 
mural  cliffs,  at  others  forming  a  tesselated  pavement  at  their 
base.  Half  a  mile  before  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
our  conductor  led  us  a  short  way  aside,  in  order  to  show  us  a 
remarkable  natural  curiosi^.  It  is  a  cavern  in  the  fiice  of  a 
perpendicular  rock,  or  rather  hill,  about  six  yards  in  depth, 
and  regulariy  vaulted  over  by  an  arch,  the  span  of  which  is 
equal  at  least  to  twenty  yards.  The  arch  is  formed  by  the 
ends  of  small  basaltic  columns,  arranged  with  much  symmetry, 
and  over  the  front  of  the  cavern  you  see  the  shafb  of  these 
columns  divei^ng  as  they  ascend,  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  architecture.  A  stream  of  water,  which  pours  down 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  is  received  into  a  deep  basin 
directly  in  front  of  the  cavern,  whence  it  silently  glides  down 
to  the  river  through  a  grove  of  Bcmana  and  Ckwe  trees.  It 
was  impossible  to  view  this  natural  recess  without  forming 
visioDary  plans  of  embellishment,  such  as  would  render  it  a 
delightful  retreat  from  the  sun,  which  at  this  moment  darted 
his  rays  with  meridian  ardour.  After  breathing  for  a  few 
minutes  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  cavern,  we  set  off  agiun, 
and  arrived  shortly  thereafter  at  a  precipice  which  we  were 
obliged  to  scale,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  not  less  than  twelve 
yards  long.  This  undertaking  had  a  nervous  effect  on  more 
than  one  member  of  our  par^;  but  we  accomplished  it  with- 
out any  accident,  and  arrived,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Blancard,  where  we  were  welcomed 
with  the  same  cordiality  as  at  Chamarel's. 

^  Blancard*s  plantation  is  the  first  we  come  to  on  entering 
the  quarter  of  the  Savanne*  This  district  commences  at  the 
Baie  du  Cap»  and  thence  stretches  along  the  coast  as  fiu*  as 
the  Riridre  du  Poste.  The  bay  is  nothing  but  a  smsll  creek, 
as  indeed  all  the  bays  in  this  island  are,  where  a  few  coasting 
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schooners  cast  anchor  while  they  take  in  the  produce  of  the 
adjacent  plantations  destined  for  Portp-Louis.  It  was  here 
that  Captain  Flinders  took  refuge  with  the  boat  in  which  he 
bad  efiected  his  miraculous  passage  from  the  coast  of  New 
Holland ;  and  here  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Governor 
de  Caen,  on  pretence  of  being  a  spy,  and  detained  on  the 
island  for  several  years  as  a  captive.  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  add,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  this  instance  was 
very  generally  disapproved  of  by  the  Colonists ;  and  that  our 
navigator,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prisoner  at  large  over 
the  Island,  experienced  from  them  a  degree  of  sympathetic 
attention  which  consoled  him  in  some  measure  under  his 
unmerited  misfortune. 

*^  After  dinner  we  left  Blancard's,  and,  having  taken 
leave  of  our  friendly  conductor,  pursued  our  way  along  the 
sea-* shore.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  arrived  at  Porte 
Jacot^  garrisoned  by  a  subaltern's  detachment  of  the  86th 
regiment.  A  couple  of  two-gun  batteries;  one  on  the  main-« 
land,  the  other  on  a  small  aiiyacent  island,  protect  this  little 
cove  and  the  craft  which  take  shelter  in  it  An  attack  was, 
however,  made  on  this  post  by  the  boats  of  the  Nereid 
frigate,  while  cruising  off  the  coast,  and  the  Civil  Com- 
missary, a  gouty  old  gentleman,  taken  prisoner  after  all  his 
people  had  deserted  him.  Night  was  now  fast  approaching, 
and  we  had  still  a  league  to  walk  to  Mr.  Lousteau's  place, 
where  we  proposed  sleeping.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
arrived  there,  and  what  was  still  worse,  our  landlord  was 
from  home.  We  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  making  our 
quarters  good,  it  being  a  point  of  honour  among  the 
planters,  to  have  the  stranger  at  all  times  made  welcome. 

^^  Many  of  the  planters  have  of  late  turned  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Ciow;  and  among  these,  M.  Los* 
teau  appears  to  be  among  the  most  enterprising.  A  great 
part  of  his  estate  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  this  valuable 
spice ;  and  he  has  added  in  no  small  degree  to  its  beauty, 
by  bordering  the  fields  with  rows  of  the  elegant  Filao, 
{Casuarima  equisei^bliiL)  This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Lmth; 
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and  the  sighing  murmur  of  the  breeze  through  its  filiform 
leaves,  excites  a  most  agreeable  sensation. 

"  Our  next  day's  journey  was  only  an  hour's  walk  to  M. 
Mounerou's  residence  at  Port-Souillac,  a  small  inlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Riviere  de  la  Savanne,  and  one  of  the  safest 
harbours  in  the  island  for  coasters.  It  is  defended  by  a 
battery  of  three  guns,  erected  on  a  commanding  position 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance.  At  this  point,  the  Corai^ 
reef  ceases,  and  the  sea  comes  rolling  in  to  the  base  of  the 
rock,  breaking  over  it  with  a  tremendous  surge.  From 
this  cove  to  the  Pointe  du  Souffleur,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  the  shore  is  equally  abrupt,  deep,  and  void  of  coral; 
a  fact  which  I  regard  as  corroborating  the  opinion  I  have 
already  hazarded  on  the  nature  of  the  coralline  insects. 

<^  This  estate  possesses  the  most  complete  establishment 
in  the  island  for  the  preparation  of  sugar.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  our  West  India  estates, 
but  with  the  addition  of  refining  apparatus.  The  sugar 
mill  is  composed  of  three  perpendicular  rollers,  sheathed 
with  plates  of  metal.  The  central  roller  is  connected  with 
a  large  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  water.  All  the  rollers 
are  indented  on  the  upper  edge,  and  the  central  one  turns 
the  others,  each  on  its  proper  pivot.  The  canes  are  pre- 
sented between  the  central  and  the  right-hand  roller,  the 
rotatory  motion  of  which  being  inwards,  the  cane  is  drawn 
in  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  juice.  A  simple 
contrivance  on  the  opposite  side  directs  the  half-pressed 
canes  round  the  middle  roller,  and  returns  it  between  that 
and  the  left  roller,  which,  being  more  contiguous  to  it,  the 
canes,  in  their  passage,  undergo  a  thorough  pressure,  and 
are  ejected  entirely  deprived  of  their  juice.  The  juice  is 
collected  in  a  reservoir  surrounding  the  base  of  the  rollers, 
and  thence  conveyed  by  a  small  trough  into  the  boilers, 
where  it  is  boiled  with  a  slight  addition  of  quick-lime,  and 
the  impurities  carefiilly  removed  as  they  rise.  As  soon  as 
it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  syrup,  it  is  poured  into 
shallow  vessels,  where  the  sugar  granulates  as  the  liquor 
cools.     The  sugar  is  then  remov^   into  conical  earthen 
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vessels,  perforated  at  the  bottom  with  a  number  of  small 
holes,  through  which  the  molasses  gradually  drain  off. 
After  remaining  in  these  vessels  until  thoroughly  dry,  the 
sugar  is  packed  up  in  bags  for  the  market 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  very  simple. 
Cuttings  of  the  stem  are  laid  in  the  ground  in  parallel 
furrows,  then  covered  over  with  earth.  In  a  short  time, 
young  plants  shoot  up  from  the  joints.  The  ground  is  kept 
well  weeded,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  the  crop 
is  ready  for  cutting.  On  many  estates,  however,  perhaps 
on  the  greater  number,  instead  of  planting  the  cane  in  this 
manner,  they  content  themselves  with  the  easier,  but  less 
effective  method  of  dressing  the  shoots  which  naturally 
spring  up  from  the  old  stumps  left  in  the  ground  on  cutting 
the  former  crop. 

/^  Being  limited  with  respect  to  time,  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  our  journey  farther  than  Portp-Souillac 
We  therefore  agreed  to  return,  and  left  Mounerou's  after 
breakfast.  On  our  way  back  to  Jacot^,  I  observed  several 
clumps  of  Hemandia  wnorOi  and  Scavola  Kcemgii  skirting 
the  shore.  We  arrived  at  M.  Etienne  Boulger's,  the  Civil 
Commissary,  to  dinner.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  was 
carried  off  by  the  boats  of  the  Nereid.  He  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seamen,  and  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  handsome  treatment  he  experienced 
during  his  detention.  M.  Boulger  is  one  of  the  richest 
planters  in  the  island,  his  establishment  of  slaves  amounting 
to  upwards  of  six  hundred.  His  house  is  built  on  a  high 
platform  which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  shore  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  a  small  river  which  runs  through 
the  plantation,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Jacot^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
The  stunning  noise  of  the  surge  rolling  over  the  reef  is 
softened  by  a  thick  grove  of  native  wood,  which  at  the 
same  time  conceals  from  view  the  agitation  of  the  ocean. 
Another  object,  still  more  offensive,  is  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger  by  the  removal  of  the  slave  cantonment 
to  the  centre  of  the  plantation.    This  judicious  arrangement, 
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nyrdy  adopted  by  the  planten,  gives  to  M.  Boulger^s  resi- 
deoce  the  air  of  a  gendeman's  covmtry'-seat  in  Europe. 
After  dinner,  we  were  fiimiahed  by  our  host  with  horses  to 
cany  os  to  Bhmcanf  s,  where  we  ronained  that  night 

**  Our  road  next  morning  led  os  round  the  Baie  du  Cap, 
after  which  we  had  to  scramble  orer  a  difficult  pass  called 
the  Chemin  des  Boeufs.  This  defile,  hardly  practicable  even 
to  fi>ot  passengers,  is  the  common  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Savanne  and  the  leeward  side  of  the  island. 
On  turning  the  Pointe  de  Corail,  at  which  the  latter  com* 
menoes,  we  had  the  Mome  de  Brabant.  This  singular 
mountain,  ctmnected  with  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus,  has 
the  moat  picturesque  appearance  imaginable.  It  is  a  per« 
pendicular  rock,  three  hundred  fiithoms  in  height;  the 
summit  an  inclined  plane,  the  only  access  to  which  is  by  a 
narrow  intricate  path,  terminating  at  a  frightful  chasm. in 
the  roc^  over  which  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  such  as  venture  to  cross  it.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  said  to  be  occupied  by  a  few  runaway  slaves, 
who  eke  out  a  mberaUe  and  precarious  existence  by  noc* 
tomal  depredations  en  the  ne^hbouring  &rms. 

^  From  the  Mome  the  road  leads  through  a  succession 
of  plantadmis  along  the  shore,  not  fiur  from  which  is  the 
*  De  Mome,'  a  low  ooral  bank,  covered  with  a  fine  grove 
of  cocoa  palms.  Between  the  road  and  the  shore  there  is  a 
thick  belt  of  IBftuctis  Hliatau,  a  large  distorted  shrub,  at 
this  time  in  full  Uossom.  Tlie  bark  of  this  shrub  is  so 
tough  as  to  serve  the  common  purposes  of  cordage,  and  the 
wood  so  light,  that  the  fishermen  use  it  as  a  substitute  for 
cork.  We  passed  through  several  fields  of  wheat,  the 
produce  of  which  had  just  been  gathered  in;  and  we 
observed  groupes  of  slaves  in  the  act  of  thradiing  it  The 
sheaves  were  arranged  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  slaves  of  either  sex,  standing  in  a  cirde,  with  lon^ 
heavy  switches,  kept  beating  them  until  the  grain  was 
diaengaged.  This  operation  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
aMasnred  cadence,  regulated  by  a  plaintive  musical  chorus, 
wUdi,  at  the  distance  we  passed,  struck  our  ear  as  very 
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melancholy,  and  reminded  us  of  the  beautiftd  lines  in  <  Mar- 


mion,'- 


*  SMh  hftTe  I  hMnI  in  Soottlth  Und 
Rise  from  tbe  busy  harrett  Iwnd, 
When  ftlls  before  the  mountaineer, 
In  loTpland  plaint,  the  ripened  ear. 
Now  one  tbrUI  Tofee  the  nolea  proloiig ; 
Nofr  a  wild  chorus  swelle  the  aong : 
Olt  hare  I  lieteoed  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill, 
And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  hmiraisbed  for  their  natlTo  glen. 


•  If 


From  the  Isle  of  France,  Capt  Carmichael  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  and  his  account  of  that  country  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  especially  to  the  Naturalist* 

'^  In  the  year  18 IS,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
months  to  visit  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  With  this  view  I 
embarked,  the  31st  July,  on  board  the  Semiramis  frigate^ 
and  landed  at  Saint  Denis,  the  2d  August*  As  we  remained 
the  whole  morning  becalmed  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
shore,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing^  to  great  advantage^ 
the  general  outline  of  this  interesting  spot  The  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  sweeping  from  ridge  to  ridge,  threw  every 
depression  on  its  surface  into  shade ;  and  the  whole  island, 
as  &r  as  the  eye  oould  penetrate,  seemed  cloven  to  the  very 
base  by  a  series  of  gloomy  chasms  that  cut  it  into  numerous 
detached  masses  radiating  from  a  common  centre.  Over 
the  middle  region  of  the  island,  the  clouds  of  night  stiD 
floated  in  fleecy  volumes;  while  the  Piton  des  Neiges, 
jnercing  through  the  veil,  stood  exposed  to  view,  bke  one 
of  those  volcanic  rocks  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  mariner  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

The  anchorage  of  St.  Denis  is  an  open  roadstead,  exposed 
to  the  wind,  which  blows,  with  few  intermissions,  from  the 
eastward,  sweeping  along  the  coast.  The  beach  is  uncom- 
monly abrupt,  and  the  landing,  by  reason  of  the  surge, 
hazardous.  The  ruin  c^  a  pier,  erected  by  La  Bourdonnaye, 
stiU  serves  to  support  a  platform  that  extends  beyond  the 
breakers,  and  where   all   commodities  are  embarked  or 
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l^iMJpH-     The  Goyeniment-House  stands  within  two  liun-> 
dred  yards  of  the  landing-place;  and  the  village  is  situated 
to  the  right,  on  a  plain  of  alluvial  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
lava.      In  the  nucleus,  or  older  part  of  the  village,  the 
houses  are  pretty  much  crowded,  and  the  streets  paved,  to 
the  grievous  annoyance  of  the  walking  public,  with  water- 
worn  pebbles  from  the  beach.     The  more  modem  part  is 
divided  into  square  compartments,  by  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.     £ach  of  these  compartments  b 
occupied  by  a  dwelling-house,  surrounded  by  its  pavilions, 
offices,  and  kitchen;  and  the  outline  planted  with  a  row  of 
mango^  tamarind,  and  acacia  trees. 

^  The  River  of  St.  Denis  flows  into  the  sea  close  by 
the  left  of  the  village.  It  has  cleared  for  itself  a  bed  at 
least  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  through  a  mass  of 
lava,  the  mural  section  of  which  stands  now  on  each  side 
of  it  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  ordinary 
current  of  the  river,  however,  does  not  occupy  one-twentieth 
part  of  this  space,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  garden  plots.  During  sununer,  the  stream  has 
no  apparent  outlet,  but  oozes  imperceptibly  through  a  bar 
of  pebbles  thrown  up  by  the  surge.  But  the  fragments  of  a 
stone  bridge  strewed  along  its  channel,  sufficiently  attest 
the  strength  and  rapidity  of  its  winter  course. 

*'  My  principal  object  in  visiting  Bourbon,  was  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  its  vegetable  productions.  After  having 
explored  the  mountains  and  ravines  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Denis,  I  projected  a  tour  round  the  island,  in  which  Dr. 
Strachan,  the  chief  medical  officer  on  the  station,  agreed  to 
accompany  me.  Having  made  our  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  we  left  St  Denis  on  the  12th  November.  The 
road  between  St  Denis  and  Possession  is  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  island.  For  the  space  of  ten  miles,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  continued  succession  of  ascents  and  descents 
in  zigzag,  cut  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain  over 
which  it  leads.  To  avoid  the  personal  fatigue  of  this  part 
of  the  journey,  we  despatched  our  horses  overland  in  charge 
of  a  couple  of  blacks,  and  took  our  passage  by  water  in  a 
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large  pirogue^  which  carried  us  to  Possession  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 

*'  Many  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  as  well  as  all  the 
geographical  divisions  of  this  island,  are  named  after  some 
saint  or  other,  male  or  female.  Bourbon  o£fers,  in  this 
respect,  a  curious  contrast  with  the  sister  island,  where  we 
find  no  more  notice  taken  of  those  holy  personages,  than  if 
their  names  had  never  found  a  place  in  the  kalendar.  Had 
the  imposition  of  names  in  Mauritius  taken  place  during  its 
occupation  by  the  Hollanders,  such  a  circumstance  need 
excite  no  surprise*  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  all 
the  names,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  French ;  and  yet, 
among  the  whole.  Lean  only  recollect  one  solitary  saint, 
the  apostle  Peter,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  a 
district  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
French  philosophers  are  alleged  to  have  been  actively 
employed,  by  means  of  their  writings,  in  undermining  the 
foundation  of  the  national  faith.  The  colonization  of 
Mauritius  commenced  about  that  period,  and  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Bourbon :  may  we  not  attribute  the  circum- 
stance above-mentioned,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  change 
e£Pected  in  the  meantime  by  the  new  philosophy,  in  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  people?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  the  fact  itself  though  unimportant,  is  rather 
curious. 

*^  The  mountain  between  St.  Denis  and  Possession,  which 
has  been  named  after  St  Francis,  terminates  in  a  huge 
promontory,  several  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  presenting 
a  mural  front  to  the  sea,  and  fenced  against  the  waves  by 
the  immense  fragments,  which,  detached  successively  from 
its  face,  have  rolled  into  the  deep.  Let  us  suppose  a 
mountain  formed  by  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions,  consist- 
ing, at  one  time,  of  lava  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  and 
disposed  to  consolidate  either  into  one  amorphous  mass,  or 
into  distinct  masses  of  a  determinate  figure;  at  another 
time,  of  solid  or  semi-fluid  masses,  borne  along  by  the 
intervention  of  a  more  fusible  vehicle.  Let  us  suppose  these 
eruptions  repeated  for  ages ;  each  successive  stream  filling 
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up  the  vacuities  and  fissures,  and  winding  round  tbe 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it  If  such  a  mountain  were  severed  across,  and  one  moiety 
entirely  removed,  the  remaining  section  would  exhibit 
precisely  the  appearance  that  is  presented  by  Cape  St. 
Francis. 

<<  The  distance  from  Possession  to  St.  Paul  is  eight  miles; 
the  road  passing  over  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth,  which 
terminates  in  a  tongue  of  land  called  Pointe  des  Galets. 
The  plain  is  stony  and  barren,  yielding  only  scattered  tufts 
of  a  hard  grass  of  the  genus  Aristidcu  It  bears  evident 
marks  of  recent  formation,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  wreck  of  the  high  land  rolled  down  during  the  rainy 
season  by  the  Riviere  des  Galets.  This  stream  has  re- 
peatedly changed  its  course,  and  is  now  gaining  ground  in 
tbe  direction  of  St  Paul.  Should  it  work  its  way  into  the 
marsh  behind  that  village,  it  may  fiicilitate,  or,  more  probably, 
frustrate  the  execution  of  a  plan  long  since  projected,  of 
converting  that  basin  into  a  harbour. 

**  The  village  of  St  Paul  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner, 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  stretching  between  the  shore  and 
the  marsh.  A  straight  causeway  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other,  agreeably  shaded  with  Aoaeia  trees 
{Mi$nosa  spedoeoj)  now  in  full  flower,  and  di£EusiDg  a  delight- 
ful fragrance. 

<<  From  St  Paul  to  St  Leu,  the  road  runs  along  the  steep 
side  of  a  mountain,  which,  as  far  as  the  clouds  permitted  us 
to  see,  appeared  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  intei^ 
sected  by  deep  ravines,  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
but  occasionally  collecting  the  mountain-showers  into  furious 
and  impassable  torrents.  The  sides  of  these  ravines  are 
clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and.  shrubs,  interwoven 
with  elegant  festoons  of  climbing  plants,  among  which  are 
the  PcunflorOj  Smilaxj  and  scarlet  IpomeOj  with  a  vast 
profusion  of  Qmvolvtdi ;  the  magnificent  flowers,  and  fan- 
tastic twinings  of  which,  attract  the  eye  of  the  Botanical 
traveller,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  neck. 

^*  After  a  few  hours'  ride  we  arrived  at  St  Leu.    This 
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little  Tillage,  consisting  of  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  houses, 
is  built  without  any  rigid  regard  to  regularity;    but  is  inter- 
spersed with  Cdcoa  and  Date-palms,  that  give  it  a  pretty 
rural  air.     It  is  situated  on  a  low  coral  bank  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  against  the  base  of  the  mountain*     It  has  a  small  inn^ 
the  only  house  of  entertainment  in  the  whole  island,   at 
which  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night     In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  we  witnessed  a  method  of  fishing,  common 
enough  in  Mauritius,  but  in  Bourbon  confined  to  this  par- 
ticular spot.     A  party  of  about  a  dozen  blacks,  having  a  net 
fifty  yards  in  length,  walked  out  on  the  ree^  where  the  water 
was  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.     Having  stretched  the  net 
across  the  reei^  with  a  man  at  each  end  of  it,  the  rest  of  the 
party  formed  a  circle  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide^  and 
began  flogging  the  water  with  long  switches,  shouting  and 
screeching,  and  making  every  sort  of  noise,  to  frighten  the 
fish.    In  this  manner  they  gradually  contracted  their  circle, 
and,  closing  in  towards  the  net,  drew  the  ends  of  it  together. 
Their  labour  this  evening,  however,  was  entirely  fruitless. 
The  only  fish  usually  taken  by  this  process  is  that  which 
they  call  the  Licome,  {Acantkurus  Unicamia,)  a  dry,  insipid 
fish,  used  only  by  the  slaves. 

*<  The  only  part  of  Bourbon  edged  with  a  coral-reef,  is 
that  portioQ  of  coast  which  extends  from  St  Leu  to  St 
Pierre ;  around  the  rest  of  the  island  the  shore  sinks  abruptly 
to  a  depth  at  which  it  is  probable  that  the  coraUworms 
cannot  live.  This  depth,  however,  is  in  a  progressive  state 
of  diminution,  firom  the  spoils  of  the  mountains  annually 
swept  down  by  the  torrents,  and  deposited  along  the  shore. 
From  St  Benoit  to  St  Paul,  round  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  bank  of  water-worn  pebbles, 
partly  thrown  back  by  the  waves,  partly  rolled  into  the  deep 
water,  and  forming  a  series  o£  roadsteads  along  that  part  of 
the  coast 

**  The  district  of  St  Leu  enjoys  the  repuUtion  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  cofiee  in  the  island,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  excepting  that  of  Mocha  alone.  For  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  year  it  labours  under  a  scarcity  of  water,  more 
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pulicolarly  the  village,  where  they  haye  endeayoured  to 
procure  a  sopply  by  sinldng  wells  in  the  ooral-bank;  but 
the  produce^  though  fit  for  use,  is  rather  brackish. 

*^  We  left  St.  Leu  early  in  the  morning  of  the  lith,  and 
pursued  our  journey  over  a  road  encumbered  with  stones, 
but  nearly  destitute  of  those  ravines  which  had  rendered  our 
progress  during  the  preceding  stage  so  slow  and  difficult 
The  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated  to  a  great  hdght  along 
the  acclivity  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  only  memorials  re- 
maining of  its  former  state,  are  a  few  lAMiamers  and  Benzoin 
trees,  battered  by  the  winds,  and- verging  gradually  to  decay. 
About  twelve  miles  from  St.  Leu,  we  passed  a  remarkable 
sand-bank,  which  extends  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
seems  to  be  creeping  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  sand  is  of  a  bluish-grey  ocdour,  and  a£Pects  the  form  of 
ridges  or  wreaths,  in  the  manner  of  drifted  snow.  It  might 
almost  be  supposed  that  some  extraordinary  cause  had 
accumulated  all  the  sand  in  the  island  on  this  particular 
spot,  as  there  is  hardly  a  particle  to  be  seen  in  any  other  place. 

**  The  church  of  St  Louis,  for  there  is  no  village  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  sand- 
bank. We  purposed  halting  here  for  a  nighty  and  called  on 
a  planter  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction;  but  he 
happened  to  be  fi*om  home^  and  we  agreed  to  prolong  our 
ride  to  St  Pierre.  Close  by  St  Louis  we  crossed  the  River 
St  Etienne^  at  this  time  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  with 
a  channel  several  hundred  yards  wide^  and  obstructed  by 
huge  masses  of  stone  jammed  against  each  other.  Within 
two  miles  of  St  Pierre,  we  passed  over  a  high  rampart  of 
lava,  the  uncommon  aspect  of  which  excited  our  attention. 
It  is  a  confused  mass  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  angular 
fragments  of  trap»  firmly  agglutinated  by  a  cement  of  the 
appearance  of  mud,  and  diiBTering  very  little,  on  a  superficial 
view,  from  conglomerate.  As  this  rampart  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  beds  lying  over  each  other,  with  a  surface 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  it  is  the  result  of  successive  and  comparatively  recent 
eruptions. 
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The  village  of  St.  Pierre  ranks  in  size  and  importance 
next  to  that  of  St  Paul.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  within 
half  a  mile  of  a  commodious  landing-place,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Riviere  d'  Abord,  and  is  furnished  with  bar- 
racks for  three  hundred  men.  I  was  less  pleased  with  this 
village  than  with  any  that  I  had  yet  seen*  The  ground 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  intolerably  stony ;  and  the  trees 
scattered  through  it  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  decayed  at 
the  top,  and  all  inclined  to  one  side,  as  if  they  had  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  a  constant  wind  from  the  other* 

<<  The  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  reaching  to  the  Plaine 
des  Caffires,  is  in  full  cultivation,  and  yields  to  no  part  of 
the  island  in  its  crops  of  grain  and  coffee.  This  district  is 
fiuned  also  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  honey*  The 
hives  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  artificially  hol- 
lowed, and  lefl  in  the  woods,  or  placed  near  the  slave- 
huts  on  the  forest,  with  a  swarm  lodged*  in  each.  The  bees 
range  the  forest  at  large,  and  collect  their  store  from  various 
sorts  of  flowers,  according  to  the  season.'  But  the  green 
honey  of  St  Pierre  is  alleged  to  be  the  exclusive  produce  of 
a  tree  called  by  the  Colonists  ^  Tan  rouged  ( Weinmoainia 
mMferOj  C.)  Were  this,  however,  the  case,  all  the  honey 
in  the  island  ought  to  possess  similar  qualities;  as  the  Tan 
rouge  is  equally  common  in  all  parts  of  the  forest  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  green  honey  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  agreeable  odour,  and  by  its  imparting  a  green 
colour  to  water  in  which  it  is  diffused. 

<<  About  twelve  miles  from  St.  Pierre,  which  we  lefl  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  that 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  district  of  St  Joseph.  Here  little 
of  the  ground  has  been  cleared;  and  the  proximity  of  the 
forest  has  a  manifest  influence  on  the  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion. A  rank  and  luxuriant  herbage,  the  result  of  frequent 
showers,  and  at  this  time  loaded  with  the  morning  dew,  gave 
a  peculiar  freshness  to  the  landscape.  The  scene  that 
(^ned  on  our  view  when  we  looked  down  upon  the  district 
of  St  Joseph,  is  unquestionably  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
whole  island;  aud  we  paused  almost  involuntarily  to  gaze  on 
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it.  The  morning  was  serene,  and  the  sky  without  a  dond. 
The  sun  had  just  cleared  the  horizon,  and  tinged  with  his 
golden  beams  the  summiu  of  numerous  small  conical  hills 
that  stood  scattered  over  the  plain,  amidst  cultivated  fields, 
clumps  of  wood,  and  tracts  of  vitrified  lava.  On  the  right 
hand  lay  the  coast,  fortified  by  a  rocky  rampart  of  fuliginous 
aspect,  recently  expelled  from  the  bowek  of  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  one  element,  but  now  opposing,  with  sullen  defiance, 
the  assaulte  of  another.  On  the  left,  we  had  a  distant  view 
of  the  burning  dome  of  the  volcano,  towering  above  the 
neighbouring  peaks,  and  shaded  by  its  smoky  parasol. 

«  Having  crossed  the  ravine,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  M.  Loiseau,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  rested  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  We  thence  continued  our  journey  by  a  path  that 
led  through  the  scene  which  had  enchanted  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  enchantment  was  now  gone.  The  imposing 
grandeur  which  distance  lent  to  these  irregularities  of  nature 
vanished  when  we  came  to  view  them  in  detail,  and  gave 
place  to  a  very  different  sentiment  when  they  met  us  as 
obstacles  not  easily  to  be  got  over.  After  a  tedious  day's 
journey,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  M.  Deley, 
where  we  were  received  with  great  hospitality. 

««  The  settlement  of  this  district  is  of  recent  date.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  Government ;  the  general  sterility  of 
its  soil ;  an  inaccessible  coast  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a  burning  mountain,  always  active  and  threatening  every  thing 
with  instantaneous  ruin;  these  were  obstacles  sufficient  to 
deter  adventurers  of  ordinary  resolution  from  settling  in 
St.  Joseph's,  and  nothing,  one  would  suppose,  but  misfortune 
or  crime,  could  urge  human  beings  to  secrete  themselves  in 
such  a  desolate  region.  Thinly  scattered  over  a  rugged  soil, 
that  yields  but  a  precarious  return  to  the  cultivator,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
loquacious  and  gregarious  disposition  that  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  French  character;  and  have  acquired,  in  lieu 
of  it,  the  recluse,  taciturn,  independent  habits  of  the  boors  of 
South  Africa. 

"  About  six  miles  beyond  Deley's  residence,  the  tract  of 
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country  called  the  'Pays  brul^'  commences.  From  the 
^  Rempart  de  Tremblet'  we  bad  a  full  view  of  it,  stretching 
across  to  the  '  Rempart  de  Bois  Blanc,'  and  up  to  the  dome 
of  the  volcano.  The  complexion  of  this  dreary  expanse  is 
as  varied  as  the  periods  at  which  the  eruptions  took  place 
which  covered  it  with  lava.  In  many  parts,  the  lava  still 
retains  the  vitreous  appearance  it  had  acquired  by  fusion. 
In  others,  the  surface  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  small  shrubby 
IjieheHf^hich  gives  it  a  hoary  appearance;  and  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  a  variety  of  Ferns  spring  up,  intermixed  with 
skrubby  plants,  among  which  I  remarked  the  Itubus  rosm* 
Jbilius^  Andromeda  mlicijblia,  Scamla  Kcenigiij  Pemphis 
aeidula,  and  Pandemus  Vacqua,  the  two  last  close  to  the 
shore,  and  literally  washed  by  the  spray.  A  few  spots  that 
had  escaped  the  later  eruptions  are  clothed  with  trees,  and 
appear  like  Oases  in  the  desert. 

'^  The  lava  that  has  undergone  complete  fusion  is  as  black 
as  jet,  extremely  porous,  and  holds  numerous  crystals  of 
olivine  enveloped  in  its  substance.  The  layer  is,  in  many 
parts,  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness;  and  its 
surface  is  distorted  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  mimick- 
ing coils  of  rope,  the  convolutions  of  intestines,  or  the 
sinuosities  of  the  brain.  It  appears  as  if  the  lava,  while  in 
a  semifluid  state,  had  been  puffed  up  by  the  rarified  moisture 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  had  spread ;  and  that  the  more 
liquid,  or  central  part,  had  receded  to  the  circumference,  and 
raised  the  still  yielding  crust  into  these  irregular  contortions. 
A  person  runs  some  risk  in  walking  over  this  sort  of  lava, 
on  account  of  its  fragility,  and  the  numerous  cavities 
underneath  it,  into  whidi  he  is  liable  to  sink  as  he  would 
through  ice. 

**  From  the  appearance  of  this  sheet-lava,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  been  dis* 
charged  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  from  any 
considerable  height  on  its  side.  It  could  not  preserve  its 
fluidity  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  surface;  besides 
that  we  find  it  spread  like  a  carpet  over  large  tracts  of 
absolutely  level  ground,  where  iu  progress  must  have  been 
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eztremdy  slow.  It  is  moch  more  probable  that  it  emerged 
through  fissures  or  small  craters  scattered  along  the  base  <^ 
the  mountain.  In  one  cliff  whence  a  mass  of  lava  had  been 
recently  detached,  I  numbered,  in  a  diameter  of  six  feetf 
eight  distinct  layers,  perfectly  consolidated,  but  readily 
recognised  as  the  result  of  successive  appositions,  by  the 
compactness  <ii  the  lower-side  of  each  layer,  and  the  porosity 
of  the  upper* 

^  In  the  eruption  which  took  place  last  year,  the  lava 
descended  dose  by  the  Rempart  de  Bois  Blanc,  and  reached 
as  fiu*  as  the  sea-shore.  This  lava  b  of  a  quite  different 
character  from  that  which  incnists  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pays  br&le.  It  appears  as  a  huge  rampart  or  ridge,  five 
hundred  yards  at  least  in  diameter,  and  thirty  or  forty  in 
height,  consbting  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  stony  fragments^ 
firmly  consolidated,  but  still  retaining  their  respective  forms; 
thus  proving  that  they  had  not  undergone  complete  fusion, 
but  been  merely  so  far  liquified  on  the  surface  as  to  enable 
them  to  slide  over  each  other  in  their  descent;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  previously  covered 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  floated  down  in 
the  stream,  which  now  acts  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
them. 

'*  On  casting  my  eyes  over  the  Pays  brfil^  I  was  irresistibly 
strucJc  with  the  idea  that  it  must  have  sunk  at  some  remote 
period  from  the  level  of  the  ramparts  by  which  it  is  flanked. 
These  ramparts  are  on  the  general  level  of  the  country 
behind,  and  terminate  in  a  bold  elevated  coast.  This  line 
suddenly  breaks  ofl^  and  we  have  a  tract  of  country,  six 
miles  over,  sunk  more  than  one  hundred  fiithoms  below  the 
level  of  the  ramparts,  with  a  coast  of  only  a  few  fiithoms 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  aj^Mirently  formed  by 
recent  accretions  of  lava.  The  volcano  is  surrounded  behind 
by  a  semicircular  rampart  called  *  Tendos,'  which  connects 
the  other  ramparts;  thus  enclosing  the  mountain  and  the 
Pays  brul^  within  them.  The  inference  from  these  appear^ 
ances  is  hardly  avoidable,  that  the  latter  have  sunk  at  least 
cme  hundred  &thoms  from  their  former  leveL     In  confirma- 
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tion  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  coast  which 
borders  the  Pays  brAl^  recedes  considerably,  forming  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  a  line  drawn  between  the  points 
of  the  two  ramparts  would  be  the  chord. 

^A  late  French  traveller  has  described,  in  glowing  language^ 
the  melancholy  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  frightful 
sterility  of  the  Pays  brftl6,  and  by  its  *  profound  solitude, 
undisturbed  by  the  screams  of  birds  or  the  voice  of  man/ 
To  a  person  who  has  travelled  much  in  Bourbon,  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  sentimental  caste,  the  Pays  br^l6  is  not  the 
part  of  the  country  most  likely  to  suggest  those  frightful  ideas 
of  sterility  which  a  florid  detail  of  its  horrors  is  apt  to  excite. 
For  its  extent,  it  is  the  smoothest  portion  of  the  whole  island^ 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  less  repulsive  than  many 
others.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal,  in  truth,  or  more 
strongly  indicative  of  barrenness,  than  those  tracts  all  over 
the  island,  which,  stripped  of  their  native  wood,  are  lefl  in 
an  uncultivated  state.  At  this  season,  in  particular,  when 
the  herbage  is  parched  by  the  sun,  or  set  on  fire,  according 
to  annual  practice,  they  present  to  view  a  surface  as  black 
as  the  Pays  br&l^ ;  and  are,  besides,  disfigured  by  ridges  and 
chasms,  and  by  fragments  of  rocks  and  stones,  strewed  over 
the  ground,  of  piled  on  each  other  in  the  strangest  confusion. 
The  Pays  br^l^  is  void  of  all  these  asperities ;  its  surface  is 
unbroken,  and  it  possesses  also  its  vegetation,  such  as  it  is. 
Its  Lichens  are  a  little  shrivelled  at  present,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  let  the  slightest  shower  fall,  and  they  assume  a 
delicate  verdure,  what  Botanists  term  a  *  glaucous  green,'  the 
softest  and  most  pleasing  of  all  colours,  reminding  us  of  the 
first  frail  efibrts  of  spring  afler  the  ravages  of  a  boisterous 
winter.  Nor  is  it  in  Bourbon  that  a  man  of  genuine  sensi- 
bility would  be  most  likely  to  feel  the  ennui  of  solitude,  or  to 
wish  it  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  man,  where  that  voice  most 
usually  assails  the  ear  in  the  half-stifled  groan  of  the  slave 
bending  under  his  burden. 

^^  From  the  Pays  hr{il6  to  the  village  of  Ste.  Rose,  the  road 
passes  through  a  succession  of  plantations  in  the  midst  of  a 
natund  scenery  of  great  beauty.    This  district  enjoying  the 
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of  aoce  fre«iiieiil  sliowers  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
ktaad^  ks  soil  i%  in  consequence,  more  productive,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  dearin^  the  land  more  rapid.  We  remained  fcMT  a  night 
at  the  habitation  of  M.  La  Renaodie^  an  old  gentleman  who 
has  the  character  of  being  the  most  loyal  man  in  the  whole 
island.  SjmpCons  of  attadiment  to  the  British,  prematurely 
betrayed  on  oar  first  attadc  on  Boorbon,  would  probably  have 
coat  him  his  life;  bat  for  die  timdy  arrival  and  success  of  the 
second  expedition,  by  which  he  was  fortunately  rescued  from 
the  dotches  of  Governor  de  Caen,  who  had  ordered  him  up 
to  Maoritias  to  stand  his  trial  for  high  treason. 

^  The  diief  prodnoe  of  La  Renaudie's  estate  is  the  Cbne; 
wmA  on  oar  anrival»  we  found  the  whole  fomily  busily  employed 
in  gathering  the  orapu  Though  the  produce  was  considered 
dHs  year  as  under  an  avoage,  he  calculated  on  a  return  of 
Sra  cwt^and  stated  the  ordinary  market-price  at  half  a  dollar 
the  poand.  They  carefully  collect  the  flower-stalks  of  the 
dovc^  and  extract  Iroas  them,  by  distillation,  an  oil  which 
posaesMA  the  valnaUe  qualities  of  die  spice.  It  was  here  I 
first  saw  the  JSaseaaara,  or  Miiiagatoiu^  Nutmeff-iree,  {Agaiho- 
piffMmm  mvmaikmm,)  It  is  a  handsome^tre^  and  grows  in 
great  perfection,  bat  is  cultivated  m&Kiy  as  an  object  of 
Goiioaity,  no  use  being  made  ^ther  of  its  leaves  or  fruit, 
though  bodi  of  them  are  highly  aromatic.  The  only  part  of 
die  fruit  possessed  of  the  aroaia  is  the  fleshy  coat  investing 
the  shelL  To  the  taster  I  coald  perceive  scarcely  any 
diftrenoe  between  it  and  the  dove;  but  as  I  have  no  preten* 
sions  to  die  acoteness  in  that  sense  which  distinguished  the 
renowned  femily  of  the  P^mas,  I  must  yield  the  point  to  those 
who  insist  on  discemii^  in  die  IUnm$ara  a  combination  of 
all  the  arQaiatic& 

**  Though  the  rains  are  frequent  in  this  district,  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  springs,  die  ground  being  so  opm  that  the 
water  fillers  instantaneously  dirough,  and  appears  no  more 
until  it  arrives  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  a  spring 
in  this  situation,  die  establishment  of  M.  La  Rensudie 
derives  its  v^ole  sxuppij  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Fays  brAl^  we  found  fresh  water  in  a  bole 
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excavated  in  the  sand,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  sea. 
Soch  springs  may  be  looked  for  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
them  round  the  whole  coast.  The  known  laws  of  hydrostatics 
would  indeed  teach  us  to  expect  water  in  all  such  situations, 
not  only  in  this  island  but  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

**  We  left  La  Renaudie's  about  sunrise,  and  shortly 
thereafter  crossed  the  River  de  VEste,  which  bounds  the 
district  of  Ste.  Rose  on  the  north.  This  is  the  largest  and 
most  impetuous  torrent  in  the  whole  island.  Every  other 
river  has  its  periods  of  quiescence ;  this  is  perpetually  in  an 
uproar.  Even  at  the  time  when  we  crossed  it,  though  the 
stream  was  hardly  five  yards  over^  the  passage  was  not  e£Pected 
without  some  risk,  its  depth  and  rapidity  rendering  it  always 
unsafe.  Its  winter  channel  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  paved  with  enormous  masses  of  stone  roUed  down  firom 
the  mountain,  and  wedged  against  each  other. 

<*  After  crossing  the  river,  the  road  leads  along  a  belt  of 
alluvial  land  dose  by  the  shore.  The  acclivity  of  the  moun* 
tain  on  the  left  hand  is  cleared  to  a  great  height,  and  covered 
with  flourishing  plantations.  This  district  enjoys,  in  common 
with  Ste.  Rose,  the  benefit  of  copious  showers  from  the  east- 
ward, which  enhance  its  fertility.  Afi»r  an  easy  ride,  we 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  habitation  of  M.  Hubert,  where 
we  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night  Next  morning  we 
break&sted  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Jean,  in  the  district  of  Ste. 
Susanne,  and  afterwards  walked  through  his  garden,  where 
I  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Garcmia  Mangastana  and  G.  Gam' 
bogia.  The  LUchi  trees  (Dimooarpus  lAtchi)  in  this  garden 
were  so  loaded  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  their  branches 
propped,  to  prevent  their  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  The  nature  of  this  fruit  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  understood  by  Botanists.  In  all  our  systematical  works 
it  is  termed  a  berry;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  two-valved  cap- 
snle^  (the  second  germen  proving  always  abortive,)  containing 
a  single  large  seed,  or  rather  nut,  invested  with  a  fleshy 
arillus.  This  last,  which  is  the  only  eatable  part  of  the  fruit, 
is  entirely  unconnected  either  with  the  nut  or  the  capsule^ 
except  at  the  very  base.    It  is  open  and  jagged  at  the  top^ 
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and  the  s^^ments  doubled  over  each  other  so  as  to  conceal 
die  nut  finom  view. 

^  From  M.  de  Jean's  we  came  to  the  LieuteDant-Goyemor^s 
place^  and,  after  an  early  dinner,  rode  home  to  St.  Denis  in 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  the  period  of  our  de- 
parture. 

**  The  Island  of  Bourbon  is  of  an  oval  figure^  and  near 
BRj  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  consists  of  two 
volcanic  mountains  rising  gradually  firom  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected by  an  intermediate  plain.  That  which  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  terminates  in  the  Piton  des  Neiges,  the 
highest  land  in  die  island,  and  estimated  at  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  this  mountain  has  long 
ceased  its  eruptions,  the  character  of  its  igneous  origin  is 
too  unequivocally  stamped  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
superficial  obseiyer.  The  volcano,  properly  so  called,  rises 
at  the  southern  extremity,  and  still  retains  its  full  energy, 
a  year  scarcely  passing  without  an  eruption;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  in  ten 
of  these  eruptions  the  lava  flowed  as  fiir  as  the  sea.  These 
mountains  are  connected  by  a  barren  tract  cidled  the  '  Plaine 
des  Cafires,'  varying  in  height  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

^  The    fisature    which    most   strongly  distinguishes    this 
island  from  all  others,  is  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  chasms 
by  which  it  is  intersected.      These  are  bounded  by  mural 
ramparts  of  solid  rock,  several  hundred  &thoms  in  height, 
and  approaching  so  dose,  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
d^rees  of  the  celestial  arch  are  visible  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm.  .  The  ramparts  are  composed  of  successive  beds 
of  compact  lava,  interstratified  with  others  of  stony  frag- 
ments,  consolidated   by  an  earthy  or   cineritious   cement. 
The  latter  being  more  prone  to  decomposition,    crumble 
away,  leaving  the  lava  impending  in  the  air  in  huge  pro- 
jecting shelves.     Undermined  to  a  certain  depth,  these  also 
give  way,  and,  shattered  to  a  thousand  fragments  in  their 
fiJl,  are  swept  away  by  the  torrent  and  rolled  into  the  sea. 
Sometimes  the  whole  side  of  a  hiU,  with  all  its  trees,  slides 
down  at  once  with  a  thundering  noise  into  the  abyss,  and 
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chokes  it  up  for  a  season;  and  the  mountains  are  every* 
where  disfigured  with  scars,  caused  by  the  removal  of  large 
portions  of  their  surfiice,  annually  undermined,  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  ravines. 

<<  The  principal  rivers  of  Bourbon  are  the  R.  de  St  Denis, 
des  Galets,  de  St.  Etienne,  d' Abord,  de  1'  Este,  du  Rempart, 
and  du  Mat.  All  these  streams  are  impassable  torrents 
during  the  rainy  season,  pouring  down  an  immense  volume 
of  turbid  water;  but,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  their 
current  is  feeble,  and  in  many  of  them  it  ceases  entirely  for  a 
time.  Tlie  island  is  divided  into  ten  districts  or  parishes, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  St  Leu,  St  Pierre,  St  Joseph,  Ste.  Rose, 
St  Benoit,  St  Andre,  Ste.  Susanne,  and  Ste.  Marie.  Each 
district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate,  having 
the  title  of  civil  commissary,  whose  functions  are  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  To  this  office 
a  salary  of  seventy  dollars  per  month  is  attached,  besides  a 
variety  of  perquisites  that  render  it  a  desirable  object  to  the 
most  respectable  planters. 

<^  The  soil  of  Bourbon,  like  that  of  Mauritius,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reddish  argillaceous  earth,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  lava,  with  little  admixture  of  genuine 
vegetable  mould.  It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  productive, 
though  it  derives  no  benefit  from  artificial  irrigation,  on 
account  of  the  depth  at  which  the  streams  run  beneath  the 
general  level  of  the  ground.  The  diief  articles  of  produce 
are  coffi^e,  cloves,  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and 
manioc.  Great  quantities  of  wheat  and  rice  are  exported  to 
Mauritius.  The  maize  and  manioc  are  cultivated  for  feeding 
the  slaves  and  horses;  the  other  articles  are  designed  for 
the  Europasan  market 

*'  There  are,  however,  physical  obstacles  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  island,  which  will  arrest  it  long  before  it  shall  arrive 
at  the  extent  and  perfection  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
attain  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  base,  or 
low  ground,  is  already  fully  occupied  with  plantations,  and 
the  only  direction  in  which  they  can  henceforth  be  extended 
is  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain.     But  this  is  too  steep  to 
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the  ose  of  wlit€l*CMnMgq^  or  eveo  beasts  of  burden. 
The  ptodace  nost  tfaerefiife  be  curied  to  the  market  bj 
davesi  at  a  prod%;ioiis  fnicniie  of  labour.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  pot  op  in  bags  wdgfaing  aboot  ooe  cwt^  and  yoa  will 
oAen  see  oo  die  road  to  Sl  Denis^  strings  of  fifty  or  sixty 
daTes^  each  with  his  ba^  trotting  along,  and  chanting  a 
aselandioly  air,  half  song^  half  groan,  .  to  which  each 
individual  adapts  his  pace^  according  to  hb  strength  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  car*  This  is  by  fiff  the  severest  labour  that 
fidk  to  the  lot  of  these  unibrtunate  beings. 

^  The  MmmI*  of  Manritins  and  Bourbon  are  justly  famed 
far  the  wholesomeness  of  thdr  dimate.  The  heat,  though 
considerable^  is  tempered  by  refireshing  breezes;  and  its 
variations  are  so  slight  and  r^nlar,  that  we  never  experience 
thoae  sodden  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which, 
in  other  parts  €i  the  world,  prove  so  tryii^  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  only  ^i«*Hi**»*  from  which  the  Enropieans  are  liable 
to  snifer,  are  such  as  ^rii^fiom  their  own  intemperance. 
DyMUteiy  and  inflammation  of  the  liver,  have,  from  this 
aonroe,  been  peculiarly  fiual  to  the  British  soldiers. 

^  The  uncommon  salubrity  of  the  air  has  been  rather 
fcnrifhlly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  hurricane^  which  is 
supposed  to  sweep  oB^  in  its  periodical  viats,  all  noxious 
miasmata.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  islands  are 
peculiarly  sulject  to  the  visitations  of  this  violent  prophy- 
lactick;  at  least,  durii^  the  first  fenr  years  they  were  in  our 
poasessioo,  none  c(  dioae  supernatural  and  appalling  signs 
were  remarked  which  are  said  to  announce  its  approach. 
No  season  passed  over,  it  is  true^  without  one  or  two  fiirions 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  whidi  made  the  regular  tour  of  the 
compass;  but  they  came  on,  and  departed  again,  without 
any  warning  whatsoever. 

**  The  following  Meteorol<^cal  Table  was  extracted  from 
a  repster  kept  in  one  of  the  military  hospitals,  for  the  first 
nine  months  at  Port-Louis^  the  remainder  at  Mah^bonrg. 
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These  islands  afford,  as  might  be  expected,  no  great  scope 
to  the  researches  of  the  Zoolc^st  Of  the  Mammalia  I  can 
only  recollect  one  species  of  Simia,  two  ^  VetperttUOf  the 
Manaii^  Mtuh^krew,  TandreCy  the  common  Sat  and  Mousef 
the  Hare,  the.  Ceybm  Dear,  the  wild  Goat  and  wild  Hog.  Of 
these  animals,  scanty  as  the  catalogue  is,  the  most  important 
haye  been  introduced  since  the  discovery  of  the  islands;  and 
along  widi  them,  it  is  said,  that  the  Portuguese  navigators 
introduced  horses  and  black  cattle,  both  of  which  were  found, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  French  settlers,  to  have  prodigiously 
multiplied.  That  goats,  hc^^s,  and  deer,  should  have  pros- 
pered in  a  wooded  country,  is  by  no  means  improbable :  that 
a  certain  proportion  even  of  black  cattle  mi^ht  have  sub- 
sisted on  the  scanty,  sickly  herbage  produced  in  such  a 
situation,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  when  we 
view  the  external  features  of  these  islands,  more  especially 
of  Bourbon— its  sur&oe  strewed  with  lava,  intersected  by 
ravines,  and  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  an  impenetrable 
forest — it  requires  all  6ur  faith  to  believe  that  the  horse 
should  have  multiplied  on  such  a  spot,  for  no  situation  could 
be  imagined  less  &vonrable  for  the  propagatkm  of  a  lively, 
high-spirited  animal,  destined,  from  its  speed  and  activity,  to 
iBoge  in  freedom  over  the  open  r^^ions  of  Ae  g^obe. 
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*<  The  monk^  of  these  islands,  a  variety,  I  believe,  of 
Simia  Aygula,  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  tail  constitutes  rather  more  than  one-half.  The 
body  is  of  an  olive  colour,  the  belly  bluish-grey.  They 
secrete  themselves  in  the  forest,  from  which  they  make 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads  on  the  cane  plantations. 

<<  The  Temate  Bat  {Veq^ertOio  Vanipyris\  like  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  is  never  seen  on  the  wing  during  the  day.  It  is 
probably  to  its  uncouth  form  and  nocturnal  flights,  that  this 
animal  owes  the  noxious  character  so  generally  ascribed  to  \  \ 

it;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  an  hideous  aspect,  and  a 
disposition  to  shun  the  light,  are  invariably  typical  of  eviL 
They  have,  accordingly,  borrowed  the  daws  of  the  Vampyre 
and  its  coriaceous  wings  to  decorate  the  &ther  of  all  evil; 
and  have  endowed  it,  in  return,  with  a  portion  of  the  malign 
propensities  of  that  personage,  which  it  exerts,  when  occasion 
ofiers  in  piercing  the  veins,  and  sucking  the  blood  of  such 
as  unwarily  lie  down  to  repose  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
This  article  of  &ith,  however,  is  not  universally  subscribed 
to,  the  better  informed  Colonists  rq;arding  the  latter  part  of 
it  at  least,  as  apocryphal.  Any  person,  indeed,  who  will  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  examine  the  organization  of  its  mouth, 
will  readily  perceive,  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Vampyre  is  furnished  with  no  peculiar  ap- 
paratus for  phlebotomy,  and  that,  if  it  should  feel  a  thirst  for 
blood,  it  must  procure  it  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tearing 
open  a  vein  with  its  teeth,  an  operation,  the  pain  of  which 
the  soporific  exertions  of  its  wings  could  hardly  assuage,  so 
as  to  protract  the  slumber  of  its  victim.  The  Vampyre 
grows  to  a  large  size.  I  had  a  specimen  in  my  possession 
that  measured  four  feet  across  the  wings.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  <  C^OMwe-Sauris  des  Bananes^  and  is  believed  to 
subsist  on  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  the  ebony,  and  various 
others.  It  is  brought  occasionaUy  to  market  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  delicate. 

'^  The  MoMU  or  Lameniisiii  {THchecus  bareaUs,)  is  some- 
times seen  prowling  along  the  reefi.  There  was  one  caught, 
not  long  ago,   at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  which 
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measured  sixteen  feet  in  length.  It  was  brought  to  Port- 
Louis,  and  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  was  cut  up  and  sold  in  the  market. 
It  is  said  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  bee£ 

^The  diiuk'^hrew  {Sorex  cwndeus)  probably  found  its  way 
to  these  islands  by  the  ships  trading  with  India.  This  is  the 
animal  so  much  dreaded  by  our  wine-bibbers  in  the  East, 
who  assert  that  if  one  of  them  happens  to  run  over  a  bin  of 
wine,'' the  whole  becomes  instantly  tainted,  its  odour  being  of 
so  penetrating  a  nature  as  to  make  its  way  through  the  pores 
of  the  glass.  This  story,  which  appears  to  be  swallowed 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  musked  wine,  remains,  however, 
still  to  be  verified ;  the  accounts  being  so  various  and  so  con- 
tradictory that  nothing  conclusive  is  known  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  contamination  is  effected.  Aft«r 
many  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  never  met  with  any  person 
who  would  positively  maintain  that  he  had  known  an  instance 
of  wine  bottled  in  Europe  being  tainted  by  the  musk-rat 
Should  this  prove  true,  it  would  be  conclusive  of  the  question, 
and  remove  the  blame  from  the  rats  to  the  cork-venders, 
who  toss  their  bags  into  corners,  where  they  lie  exposed  to 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  these  stinking  vermin. 

"  The  Tandrec  {Erinaceus  Madagaacarensis)  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  common  Hedgehog^  to  which  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  in  its  figure.  Its  fur  is  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
and  is  mixed  with  ri^d  bristles,  of  which  those  on  the 
flihoulders  and  back  of  the  neck  only  are  spinous.  These 
animals  feed  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  are  seen  everywhere 
in  the  wood,  either  solitary  or  in  small  flocks.  Their  sphere 
of  vision  seems  to  be  particularly  Umited. 

<*  The  Hare  abounds  in  both  islands,  and  furnishes  the 
most  usual  article  of  game  for  the  table.  The  islanders 
supply  themselves,  with  little  trouble,  by  sending  a  few  dogs 
into  the  cover  to  chase  out  the  hares,  while  the  sportsman 
watches  near  their  usual  track,  and  shoots  them  as  they  run 
past  In  the  eyes  of  our  English  sportsmen,  this  manner  of 
treating  poor  puss  seemed  little  short  of  sacrilege;  so,  with 
a  view  to  introduce  a  more  generous  system  of  war&re,  they 
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nrgMiiiffd  all  the 
of  boundss 
oolkunk  Bat  it 
cJcnlating 
thdr  own 
■ 
dufioswl  to  bdieve,  a 
laiger  dian  tlie 
oolosr,  lgn|f  and  aihaggy 
laog  beard.  The 
t«o  to  three  fiset  loi^  aad  measore  neariy 
to  pnint:  they  send  off  two  sooocanYe 
are  ifddcd  all  oicr  with  tnberdes. 
domcts  of  ^  BladL  River,  and 
theSavanne^  When  hard  pwihed  fay  the  honads,  they  make 
far  die  aea  sd^  and  dash  into  the  water  with  as  mndi  bold* 

"  The  catyogiK  of  ike  JwJMfnni  birds  k  neurlT  as  bnd 
as  that  of  the  qoadrapeds;  aad  of  them  ako^  the  most 
intcieatii^  haie  been  introdooed  finom  other  oonntriea.  The 
most  lemarfcabk  of  the  latter  is  the  Gmawi/wrf  {Numidia 
Meka^ris),  of  which  large  oorcys  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
ootskiits  of  ^  fcrest.  Two  specks  of  the  Pmtriifye  are 
pretty  ahnndant,  one  rpwmhlh^  the  mBsmon  paitridge  of 
Ei^land;  the  odier  b  ^  TeiFm  jfirf^iinanaiiij  called 
from  its  spotted  plamagr,  die  <  Pintade.' 

**  The  Maftma  (GracniB  iruii$)  was  brought  at  an  early 
period  from  the  Molooca  IsLsnd%  for  the  porpose  <if  rqyresa- 
ing  the  ran^ges  of  the  locnst,  whidi  threatened  the  rain  of 
the  in&nt  Colony.  The  drcnmstanoes  attending  the  intro* 
duction  of  diese  birds,  are  detailed  in  Bnffim's  Natural  His- 
tory, in  which  are  also  rdatad,  with  doe  sokmnily,  the 
diaige  preferred  against  them,  of  betraying  their  tmst  in 
aiding  the  enemy  whose  progress  they  were  called  in  to 
check;  their  trial,  their  condemnation,  and  the  summary 
execution  that  followed.  Nor  does  the  historian  pass  ovar 
the  testimony  of  the  Bourbon  Faeul^  in  their  occalpatioo, 
which,  tbouj^  it  came  too  late  to  save  the  lites  of  that 
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generation,  insured  the  safety  of  the  neint,  wbich  it  was  found 
expedient  to  import  From  that  time  the  Mayanas  have 
increased  and  multiplied  without  molestation,  and  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  would  create  some  trouble  at  this  day  to  carry  a 
similar  sentence  against  them  into  execution,  though  they 
certainly  are,  with  all  deference  to  the  Faculty,  great  de- 
▼ourers  of  grain  and  also  of  fruit,  as  well  as  of  locusts.  The 
notes  of  tiie  Mayana  are  loud,  clear,  and  extremely  varied ; 
and  there  are  few  birds  that  possess  in  higher  perfection  the 
fiicolty  of  mimicking  those  of  other  animals.  Through  the 
day  they  generally  associate  in  pairs ;  but,  towards  sunset, 
assemble  in  myriads  in  some  fevourite  grove,  where  they 
employ  themselves  until  dark  in  chaunting  their  evening 
song.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  are  great  favourites 
with  the  Creoles,  from  their  mimic  talents. 

'<  There  is  one  remark  which  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  all  the  small  birds  of  these  islands,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled 
to  study  their  habits.  Their  method  of  constructing  their 
nests  is  extremely  simple  and  inartificial.  None  of  those 
precautions  are  observable  that  indicate  foresight  and  sagacity 
in  guarding  against  the  encroachments  of  predaceous  animals. 
A  few  filaments  of  grass,  interwoven  in  a  careless  manner  in 
the  fork  of  a  low  bush,  serve  to  sustain  the  eggs  during  the 
easy  process  of  incubation.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be 
mentioned,  that  the  islands  are  entirely  free  of  all  animals 
that  prey  on  birds  and  their  eggs. 

^  Of  the  AmphSbiOy  I  observed  only  one  species  of  Frog^ 
three  of  C^ito^  and  one  of  SctM.  The  JFVo^  (.Bona  eMU&iiAi) 
was  probably  imported  from  motives  of  national  partiality, 
though  it  is  now,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  used  as  food. 

^  The  Gecko  hdwIropiccLj  C  is  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  the  whole  lizard  tribe.  Its  length  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  body  is  depressed,  of  a  vivid  green-colour, 
with  crimson  dots :  the  belly  is  yellow ;  a  streak  of  azure 
passing  over  each  eye,  runs  along  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  there  is  a  triangular  spot  of  the  same  colour,  edged 
with  crimson,  over  the  nose.  The  skin  is  shagreened  with 
flat  hexagonal  tubercles ;  the  tongue  emarginate ;  eyes  ex- 
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tremely  brilliant;  the  legs  short,  toes  dilated,  four  of  them 
lamellated,  the  fifth  hardly  visible.  In  Bourbon,  these 
reptiles  are  met  with  everywhere — ^in  the  houses,  in  the 
fields,  and  on  the  trees ;  but,  in  Mauritius,  where  they  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous,  you  generaUy  find  them  on  the 
Pandomus  VacquOf  creeping  along,  and  licking  off  the 
luscious  pulp  that  covers  the  core  of  the  fruit  after  the  nuts 
have  dropped  off.  When  these  reptiles  are  irritated,  their 
brilliant  colours  change  suddenly  to  a  dusky  hue. 

*^  The  Gecko  cameraria^  C  is  of  a  grey-colour,  dotted 
with  black.  It  is  five  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
one  half;  body  depressed,  with  a  groove  along  the  back; 
tail  also  depressed,  and  muricated  on  the  sides.  The  toes 
are  five  in  number,  lamellated,  and  furnished  with  large 
hooked  claws.  A  single  row  of  subfemoral  papillas.  May 
not  these  papillae  be  peculiar  to  one  of  the  sexes  ?  During 
the  day-time,  these  lizards  remain  concealed  in  holes  and 
dark  corners ;  but  at  night,  they  turn  out  in  vast  numbers, 
running  along  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  and  even  on 
the  glass  of  the  windows,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means  of 
their  lamellated  feet,  preying  on  flies  and  small  moths. 
Nor  is  it  unamusing  to  watch  their  motions  when  the 
insects  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  fluttering  to 
get  in  to  the  light — the  pause  they  make  afi;er  each  unsuc- 
cessful dart  of  the  tongue,  as  if  confounded  at  having 
missed  so  fair  a  shot  In  the  hurry  of  pursuit,  they  some- 
times miss  their  hold,  and  drop  down.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  unpleasant  sensation  than  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
fall  of  one  of  these  little  reptiles  on  the  face,  or  any  other 
naked  part  of  the  body.  It  invariably  falls  on  its  belly, 
which  feels  as  cold  as  a  piece  of  ice,  and  remains  for 
some  time  stunned,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  skin. 

"  The  Scink  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour.  It  is  uncommonly  active  in  its  motions,  and 
very  timid.  In  Bourbon  it  is  abundant,  but  comparatively 
rare  in  Mauritius,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
coral-banks.' 

<*  Navigators  have  described,  in  most  glowing  language. 
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the  beauty  of  the  submarme  scenery  that  surrounds  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those  who  have  occasion  to 
pass  over  the  reefs  of  Mauritius  will  recognize  the  general 
accuracy  of  these  descriptions,  though  they  fall  much  short 
of  the  reality.  The  variety  of  colour  and  configuration 
exhibited  by  the  coralline  productions  of  these  reefs,  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  animated  beings  that  sport 
among  their  branches.  Every  variety  of  tint,  from  bur- 
nished gold  or  silver  to  the  deepest  black,  is  reflected  in 
transient  flashes  on  the  eye,  as  they  turn  their  polished 
sides  to  the  solar  rays. 

^^  Nature  has  been,  in  this  respect,  less  bountiful  to  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  Its  shelving  shore,  destitute  of  reefs, 
affords  no  shelter  to  the  smaller  and  more  brilliant  tribes  of 
fishes;  and  such  as  frequent  its  coast  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  fishermen  dare  not  venture  with 
their  frail  canoes,  except  in  very  fine  weather.  Owing  to 
this  cause  also,  they  are  precluded  from  the  use  of  the 
seine,  as  well  as  from  another  method  of  fishing,  that  fur- 
nishes a  copious  supply  to  the  market  of  Port-Louis.  The 
nightrfishing  on  the  reefs  of  Mauritius  is  managed  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  still  furtively  practised 
on  some  of  the  small  rivers  of  Scotland  during  the  spawning 
season.  A  faggot  of  any  inflammable  wood  is  kindled  in 
the  pirogue,  and  illuminates  the  reef  all  round.  The  fish, 
attracted  by  the  blaze,  assemble  round  the  boat,  and  are 
speared  by  the  fishermen  in  vast  numbers. 

^*  The  small  extent  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  its 
remote  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  have  necessarily 
limited  the  number  of  its  vegetable  productions ;  and  various 
other  causes,  besides  aiding  to  the  same  effect,  have  tended 
to  stamp  these  productions  with  a  peculiar  character.  The 
moderate  height  of  its  mountains  is  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  alpine  plants ;  and  the  thickness  of  its  woods  to 
that  of  such  as  require  the  full  influence  of  the  solar  rays ; 
while  its  rocky  shores  are  covered  with  an  animated  crust 
that  effectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  those  which 
vegetate  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waves.     We  find. 
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accordingly,  the  Flora  MaurUkma  limited  almogt  exclu* 
sively  to  trees;  to  climbing  plants,  which  possess  the  facul^^ 
of  elevating  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  trees,  to  seek  the  air 
and  the  light;  and  to  a  less  aspiring  tribe,  which,  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  share  of  those  vivifying  elements,  court  the 
obscurity  of  the  shade. 

^^  On  approaching  the  shore  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
and  bottoms  of  the  bays,  where  the  sea  is  always  tranquil, 
the  first  object  we  encounter  is  a  belt  of  Maangroot  tree$ 
{Rkizopkora  mucnmaiaf  and  gjfnmoriiza)  edging  the  coast, 
and  pushing  even  into  the  water.  After  we  have  crossed 
this  belt,  we  come  to  another  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  that  flourish  within  the  reach  of  the 
sea*breeze.  Among  these  we  find  the  HUrisau  tiUaceua  and 
populneus  displajdng  their  large  bell-shaped  yellow  flowers, 
the  Hemandia  wnora^  the  ^ryOinma  camea  and  CoraUoda^ 
dron^  with  their  superb  spikes  of  scarlet  blossoms,  the 
BarrinffUmia  spedosOt  the  Ehretia  argetUeOf  Scavola  Koenigii^ 
and  Pemphu  aciduku  Along  with  these  we  also  find  various 
species  of  Qmvobmlm  and  Ipomaia  intertwined  in  elegant 
festoons,  or  trailing  amongst  the  grass. 

^*  Round  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island  we  can 
plunge  at  once  from  the  shore  into  the  forest,  where  we  are 
struck,  at  first  sight,  with  the  great  size  of  many  of  the  trees, 
the  height  and  straightness  of  their  branchless  trunks,  and  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  their  foliage.  We  are  led,  at  the 
same  time,  to  admire  the  various  means  by  which  nature, 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  decay  of  her  works,  strives  to  conceal 
the  approaches  of  old  age  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  verdure. 
The  numerous  tribe  of  climbers  are  seen  winding  their 
flexile  stems  round  the  trunks  of  the  aged  trees,  until  they 
have  arrived  at  the  highest  branches;  then  shooting  down 
their  filiform  suckers  to  take  root  again  in  the  soil,  and 
thence  absorb  a  fresh  supply  of  juices.  The  creeping  plants 
ascend  more  slowly ;  but  garnish  their  supporters  as  they 
ascend  with  elegant  wreaths  of  verdure.  Lastly,  the  parnr 
sitical  plantSy  properly  so  called,  the  Orcbidem  and  the 
Drac€B9UB  fix  themselves  on  the  bark,  and  throw  out  spikes 
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of  variegated  flowers  that  sweeten  the  atmosphere  with  their 
odour.  At  length,  however,  the  branches  begin  to  drop  ofi^, 
and  the  whole  tree  runs  rapidly  to  decay.  At  this  stage  it 
is  deserted  by  all  those  plants  that  had  lent  their  foliage  to 
grace  its  latter  days,  and  the  veteran  is  left  to  fall  alone. 

*^  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
Ferns,  This  extensive  tribe  seems  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  shade,  as  their  vegetation  is  never  more  rapid,  nor 
more  luxuriant,  than  when  they  are  buried  in  the  most 
profound  obscurity.  This  must  be  understood,  however, 
with  some  limitation,  there  being  several  species  that  creep 
along  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  others  which  establish  them- 
selves at  once  as  parasites,  high  up  among  the  branches ; 
and  not  a  few  that  elevate  their  spreading  parasols  on  their 
proper  stem  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms. 

*^  Those  parts  of  the  island  that  have  been  stripped  of 
their  native  Vood,  and  left  in  an  uncultivated  state,  are 
annually  overgrown  with  a  thick  crop  of  hard,  reed-like 
grasses,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  AnthistiriOy  Panir 
cumj  and  Andropogon.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  these  grasses  spring  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  ground  is  covered  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  exhibits  an  uninterrupted  coat  of 
verdure.  This  pleasing  colour,  however,  soon  passes  away, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  fiery  brown  of  a  very  opposite 
character*  Vegetation  now  ceases  entirely,  and  the  sun  and 
wind,  asserting  their  power,  lay  the  whole  prostrate  along 
the  ground,  where  it  lies  bleached  to  whiteness,  until,  on 
the  return  of  the  periodical  rains,  a  fresh  crop  springs  up 
and  covers  it  from  view. 

<^  The  above  remarks,  modified  by  a  few  peculiarities,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  The  superior 
height  of  its  mountains  has  rendered  its  alpine  Flora  rather 
more  copious ;  but  its  coast,  though  destitute  of  coral-reefs, 
shelves  so  suddenly,  and  is  so  violently  and  incessantly 
assailed  by  a  heavy  rolling  surges  that  hardly  any  marine 
plants  have  established  themselves  on  its  shore." 

[To  be  oonUumed^ 
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VALLISNEBLA  ALTERNIFOLIA. 

DioBciA  DiANDRiA*    Nat  OrcL  Htdrocharidea.    Juss. 

Oen.  Char,  Fbres  dioicL — Masc  Spadix  conicus,  undique 
tectus  flosculis ;  spatha  inclusus.  PenafUkitoH  S-pardtum. 
Stam.  2. — FoBM.  Spatha  monophylla,  unifiqra.  Penan-- 
thium  S-6-partituin.  SUfftna  3,  bifida,  extus  quandoque 
appendiculata.  Bacca  unilocularis,  cylindracea,  poly- 
sperma.    Semina  parietalia.  Br. 

Vallisneria  attemifvlia;  caulescens,  foliis  lanceolato-lineari- 
bus  altemis  denticulato-serratis,  floribus  sessllibus. 
(SuppL.  Tab.  XL) 

Vallisneria  altemifolia.    Booeb.  MSS,  in  Mas.  qf  E.  Lad.  C 
n.  996.  Hamilton  in  BrewsL  Jaum.  v,  1.  p.  S4« 

Booia  fibrous.  Stems  branched,  filiform,  submersed^ 
glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  most  of  them  approxin^Oe,  3-4 
inches  long,  grass-like,  without  any  distinct  nerve,  but 
striated  longitudinally,  and  beautifully  reticulated,  often 
twisted,  acute,  the  margins  serrated,  the  base  amplexicauL 
Flowers  sessile,  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  dioecious.  Male 
spatha  resembling  a  capsule,  broadly  ovate,  acute,  com- 
pressed, diaphanous,  opening  into  two  concave,  membranous, 
minutely  striated  and  reticulated  vahes.  Spadix  about 
half  the  length  of  the  spatha,  covered  with  numerous  small 
pedicellated  flowers^  which,  at  first  sight,  resemble  seeds. 
At  the  time  the  anthers  of  these  flowers  are  mature,  the 
pedicAf  which  bear  flowers,   spontaneously  separate  fir<Mn 
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hirsutis,  intermedio  rhomboideo  obtuso^  lateralibus  extus 
dilatatis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XIII.) 

Carpopogon  pruriens.  RoaA*  HorL  Beng.  p.  54. 

Dolichos  pruriens.  Ame6.  Drawing  in  Mus.  of  E.  Ind.  C,  n. 
284.  (an  lAnn.  et  alior.) 

Stizolobium  pruriens.  Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v,  3.  p.  252.  ? 

Nai  Corana.  Rheed.  Malab.  v.  8.  p.  61.  L  35. 

Cacara  pruritus.  JStimpA.  Amb.  v.  6.  p.  393.  t  142. 

Poonepoosikie.  TamuL 

Stems  suffiruticose,  twining,  branched;  branches  rounded, 
hairy.  Peiioks  much  enlarged  at  the  base,  6-8  inches  long, 
cylindrical,  hairy.  Leaves  temate,  middle  leaflet  rhomboid, 
or  rhomboideo-elliptical,  obtuse,  mucronate;  lateral  ones 
much  dilated  on  the  outside,  and  also  mucronate;  on  short, 
thick,  rusty,  tomentose  stalks ;  above  nearly  glabrous,  below 
silvery,  from  short  appressed  white  hairs:  the  veins  very 
prominent  beneath.  SUpules  filiform-subulate,  those  of  the 
leaflets  much  smaller  than  the  others.  Bacemes  peduncled, 
axillary,  pendulous,  much  shorter  than  the  petioles,  thyrsoid. 
Flowers  large,  purple.  Pedicels  in  threes,  short,  arising  from 
a  small  thick  tubercle.  Co/yr  pubescent,  2-lipped;  upper  Up 
entire,  obtuse;  under  one  S-deft,  the  lobes  acute.  Chrotta: 
Vexittum  not  half  the  length  of  the  keel,  varying  in  colour 
from  dirty-white  to  pale-purple;  Wings  shorter  than  the  keel, 
dark  purple;  Ked  cylindrical  to  near  the  end,  where  it  sud- 
denly curves  upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  sharp  spinous  point 
Stamens  diadelphous ;  Jmthers  alternately  linear  and  globular. 
Pistil:  Germen  short,  hairy;  Style  filiform,  pubescent  for  its 
whole  length ;  Stigma  subcapitate.  Legu$ne  3-4  inches  long^ 
and  bent  at  the  extremities,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
or  very  nearly  so»  broad,  slightly  compressed  on  the  valves, 
not  at  all  carinated,  contracted  between  the  seeds,  and  hence 
fubtorulose,  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  erect, 
white,  prurient*  hairs,  which  usually  turn  black  in  dryings  and 

•  The  Amerieui  i>.  pmriau  It  the  flunoiie  Cowkagt  or  CtmUiekf  eaDploxed 
••  a  Tonnlftige  in  the  Weet  Indies 
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brown  in  maturity.  Aeeeb  4-^  oral,  separated  by  ceQidar 
partitions,  not  bound  by  a  circular  linear  AiAmi,  but  attached 
to  a  large  lateral  fimkiAu. 

Found  twining  in  hedges  and  among  bushes,  usually  near 
water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Negapatam,  it  is  common 
in  sandy  soiL  It  flowers  during  the  rainy  and  cool  seasons, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  about  March.  It  may  be  considered, 
indeed,  extensively  distributed  over  India;  but  nowhere 
perh^s  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The 
young  pods  are  dressed  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

It  would  appear  from  a  query  of  De  CandoUe^  *^  an  Planta 
Americana  eadem  oerte  ac  Indica?**  that  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  American  and  Indian  plants  named 
Muama  prurwu;  in  my  opinion  not  without  reason,  for  I 
suspect  De  Candoile^s  character  is  taken  from  the  former, 
and  l^rengel's  fi^mi  the  latter.  The  keded  legumes  and 
acuminated  leaves  which  distinguish  the  first  are  certainly  at 
variance  with  my  plant.  On  comparing  my  drawing 
Wood  vine's  (ribte^  Tak  CLXXIII.  a  very  remarkable 
ence  appears  in  the  form  of  the  racemes,  and  also  in  their  size. 
The  form  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  in  his  figure,  is  very 
different  from  those  of  ray  plant:  in  his,  they  are  represented 
as  long^  subulate  teeth;  in  mine,  di^  are  Aori  and  triangu- 
lar, with  their  upper  segment  nearly  a  correct  triangles. 

[Upon  a  careful  comparison  c^  Dr.  Wight's  figure  and 
specimens,  with  the  figure  of  Jacquin,  (Americ.  L  122^)  and 
American  individuals  in  my  Herbarium,  both  from  St  Vin- 
cent and  from  Ouiana,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Wight,  and  to  consider  the  American  and  Asiatic  species 
to  be  different.  In  our  plant  the  leaves  are  smaller,  the 
leaflets  more  obtuse  (not  acuminated),  and  the  middle 
leaflet  more  truly  rkinnboidal,  the  flowers  are  more  con- 
stantly in  threes,  and,  what  afibrds  perhaps  the  best  charac- 
ter, the  pods  are  greatly  broader,  compressed,  free  from 
any  raised  line  on  the  back  of  the  valve,  whilst  in  the 
American  M.  pruriens  the  pods  are  much  narrower,  terete, 
and  keeled  on  the  valves*  Rumphius'  plate  is  very 
characteristic  of  our  plant,  and  Jacquid's  is  equally  exceUeoi 
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a  representation  of  the  American  one;  while  Rheede's  is 

»  happy,  especially  in  the  leaves. — Under  these  circum- 

uices,  I  trust  Dr.  Wight  will  approve  of  my  giving  the 

^cific  name  already  adopted  in  the  Herbarium  Amboinense^ 

>  designate  the  Eastern  species* — H.'] 

DPPL.  Tab.  XIII.    Fig.  h  Pod.    Fiff.  2,  Seed:— matural 


XIV. 

MUCUNA  GIGANTEA. 

For  Class,  Obber,  &c.  see  No.  XII.  Mucuna  monospermcu) 

iiucuna  gigoMtea;  floribus  temis  umbellato-racemosis, 
leguminibus  oblongis  urentibus  marginibus  canalieolatis 
bialatis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XIV.) 

Mucuna  gigantea.    Ds  Gmd.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  405. 

Caipopogon  giganteum.    MoaA.  HorL  Beng.  p,  54 

Dolichos  giganteus.     WUUL  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  p.  1041. 

A  large,  twining,  branching,  leafy  «Ani&,  growing  among 
trees  and  bushes,  which  it  soon  covers  and  conceals  with 
its  abundant  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Petioles  cylindrical, 
swollen  at  the  base.  Lefxfkts  ovate,  dark-green,  shining, 
glabrous,  triplinerved  at  the  base ;  the  lateral  ones  dilated 
outwardly,  the  middle  one  elliptical,  all  slightly  acuminated. 
SHptdes  small,  setaceous,  two  to  the  terminal,  and  one  to 
each  of  the  lateral  leajQets.  Peduncles  axillary,  cylindrical, 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  petioles,  thickened  near  the 
apex,  and  furnished  with  several  branches,  from  which 
three  rather  long  pedicels  spring,  bearing  each  a  large 
greenish-white  Jhwer,  forming  together  a  globose  thyrsus. 
Braeieas  two,  soon  deciduous,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  hispid,  campanulate,  3-lipped,  upper  lip 
frequently  divided ;  under  Kp  8-toothed.  Corolla  papilion- 
aceous, whitish-green,  but  becoming  black  in  drying :  Veoh 
iUum  nearly  as  long  as  the  other  petals,  reflexed ;  Ked  and 
wings  equal,  the  latter  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistils 
until,  an  advanced  stage,  when  they  burst  from  their  confine- 
ment, and  shortly  after,  the  flower  lades.  Stamens  and 
Anthers  as  described  in  the  generic  character.    Pistil:  Ger- 
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men  hairy;  Siyh  longer  than  the  stamens;  Stigma  capitate. 
Legume  oblong,  ovate,  compressed,  hispid,  with  numerous 
brown,  fragile,  prurient  hairs,  and  haying  a  deep  furrow  along 
the  edge,  which  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  prominent  wing. 
Seeds  3-4^  marked  nearly  all  round  with  the  linear  kibtm. 

This  is  found  in  moist  sandy  soils,  near  the  sear-coast, 
flowering  during  all  the  cool  and  rainy  seasons.  The  beans 
are  eaten  by  the  .natives,  and  esteemed  both  palatable  and 
wholesome. 

SupPL.  Tab.  XIV.     Mucuna  gigantea.     Fig*  1,  Vexillum. 

Fig.  2j  The  alee  or  wings.     Fig.  S,  Carina  or  keel: — 

natitral  size. 

XV. 

LABLAB  VULGARIS. 

DiAnELPHiA  Decandria*    Nat  Ord.  Leouminos^.    Jtic*. 

Gen.  Char.  CaL  campanulato-tubulosus  4-fidus,  laciniis 
rectis,  3  infer,  acutis,  superiore  latiore  e  duabus  coalitis 
constante.  CoroOiB  vexiBum  patens  basi  sulcato-canali- 
culatum  4-callosum,  callis  parallelis,  carina  angulo  recto 
curva.  Siam.  diadelpha,  decimo  intra  vexilli  callos 
recepto.  Owaii  stipes  basi  vaginulatus.  Stylus  compressus 
subtus  barbatus.  Stigma  terminale.  Legumen  compresso- 
planum  acinaciforme  ad  suturas  tuberculoso-muricatom, 
intus  isthmis  cellulosis  transversis  inter  semina  instructam. 
Semina  4  aut  abortu  pauciora  ovata  subcompressa,  callo 
fungoso  linear!  ex  umbilico  orto,  in  altera  extremitate 
marginata. — Herbae  vobtbiles.  Stipalae  patenies.  Folia 
pinnato4r\fi)liolatai  fMolis  stipellatis  integris.  Racemi 
pedunculati  basi  JbUum  unicum  gerentesy  sen  si  mavis  Jbiio 
oppositi  ramuh  intermedio  abortivo.  Pedicelli  semiverticil- 
hsti.    Semina  nigra  axA  fuaca^  hUo  et  callo  aB».  DC. 

Lablab  vulgaris;  leguminibus  oblongo-ventricosis .  acinacir 
formibus,  pericarpio  facile  detractili,  seminibus  ovatis  sub- 
compressis,  glandula  basilar!  hemisphserica  sulcata.  DC. 
(SuppL.  Tab.  XV.) 

Lablab  vulgaris.     '<  Savi  Diss.  1821.  p.  19.  f.S.a.b.  c." 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  401. 
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Dolichos  Lablab.  Litm.  Sp.  PL  p.  1019.  Curt.  Bet.  Mag.  1 896. 
WUkL  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  1037. 

Dolichos  purpureus.    Sm.  Ex.  Bot  t.  74.    Bot.  Beg.  t.  830. 
(an  Limn.  ?) — ^D.  Lablab,  /8.  De  Cand. 

y.  floribus  albis.  De  Cand. — D.  Beoghalensis.    Jacq.  Hart. 
Find.  V.  2.  p.  124.    WiOd.  Sp.  PL  v.  S.  p.  1038. 

A  large  twining  annual. — Stems  rounded,  thick,  and  woody 
near  the  roots;  herbaceous  and  rough  towards  the  extremity. 
Leaves  petioled,  ternate;  Uafiets  3-nerved  at  the  base, 
reticulate^  and  slightly  rugose,  rough  above,  beneath  pubes- 
cent, entire,  acuminated,  the  middle  one  obsoletely  3-lobed, 
the  lateral  ones  spreading  outwards.  Stipules  refiexed, 
withering.  Fbwers  subverticillate,  in  long,  distant,  large, 
purple  racemes,  which  bear  a  single  leaf  near  the  base. 
Calyx  bibracteate,  campanulate,  2-lipped;  the  upper  lip 
broad,  obtuse,  entire,  or  sometimes  slightly  cleft  at  the 
apex;  under  one  3-cleft,  the  middle  segment  the  longest. 
Corolla  papilionaceous;  Vexillum  refiexed,  emarginate, 
with  4  callous  bodies  near  the  base,  furrowed  between; 
Wings  obovate,  auricled  at  the  base,  with  the  claw  slender, 
bent  at  the  point;  Keel  curved  upwards  at  a  right  angle, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  acumen.  Stamens  diadelphous, 
the  teeth  jointed  at  the  base,  and  embraced  so  firmly  by  the 
lower  pair  of  protuberances  of  the  vexillum  as  frequently  to 
separate  along  with  that  petal :  the  free  part  of  the  filaments 
very  slender.  PistU  oblong,  substipitate,  the  stipes  em- 
braced by  a  fleshy  sheath ;  Style  compressed,  the  edge  hairy 
below  the  simple  stigma.  Legume  short,  broad,  compressed, 
acinaciform,  rough  on  both  sides  to  the  touch,  in  consequence 
of  a  row  of  prickles. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  hedges  which  enclose  cultivated 
grounds.  It  flowers  during  the  cool  and  rainy  seasons. 
Large  luxuriant  plants  when  fully  in  blossom  are  extremely 
showy,  and  continue  so  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  successive  expansion  of  their  flowers. 

The  seeds  of  the  purple,  or  wild  kind,  are  bitter,  and 
but  little  employed  as  an  esculent — those  of  the  white,  or 
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cultivated  Tariety,  are,  on  the  coDtrary,  highly  esteemed  aod 
much  used. 

Suppu  Tab.  XV.  Lablab  volgaiis.  Fig.  1,  Vexillam. 
Fig.  2,  2y  The  wings.  Fig.  3,  Side  view  of  the  keel.  Fig. 
4,  Petals  of  the  keel  spread  open.  Fig*  5,  Stamens  and 
pistil : — slightly  magnified.    Fig.  6,  Seed : — natural  size. 

XVI. 
CROTALARIA  DIGITATA. 

DiADELPHIA  DecANDRIA.      Nat  Ord.   LEGUMINOSiB.      Jim. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  5-lobus  bilabiatus,  lab.  sup.  bi-,  infer.  3- 
fido.  Cor.  vexittum  cordatum  magnum,  carina  falcato- 
acuminata.  FHamenta  omnia  connexa,  vagina  saepius 
supeme  fissa.  Stylus  lateraliter  barbato-pubescens. 
Legumen  turgidum,  valvis  ventricosis  inflatum,  ssepius 
polyspermum,  pedicellatum. — Herbse  oti^  frutices.  Folia 
gimplicia  out  palmatim  composiiai  S-ott^  rarissime  S-^fbKo- 
lata.  F]ores  sapius  Jlavi.  BracteolsR  mininuB  seats  pedi- 
ceBum  axit  ad  basin  calycis.  DC. 

Crotalaria  digitata;  foliolis  5  obovatis  mucronatis  utrluque 
dense  albo-tomentosis,  stipulis  subulatis  falcatis  reflexis, 
racemis  terrainalibus.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XVI.) 

Annual,  herbaceous,  erect,  one  or  two  feet  high.  Stems 
irregularly  angled,  flexuose,  covered  with  a  dense,  white  wooL 
Leaves  alternate  from  the  flexions  of  the  stem,  even  more 
thickly  tomentose  than  it,  and  on  both  sides.  Petioles  rounded, 
longer  than  the  leaflets^  whidi  are  5  in  number,  digitate 
rarely  7,  unequal,  shortly  pedolulated,  obovate,  a  little  re- 
tuse,  mucronated,  entire.  Stipules  subulate,  refiexed  and 
bending  round  the  stem,  deciduous.  Racemes  terminal,  bear- 
ing many  large  pedicellated  yellow  flowers^  each  furnished 
with  three  unequal  braeteas  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  the 
middle  larger  one  leaMike,  the  lateral  subulate  ones  the  sti- 
pules.    Pedicelj  calyxy  corolla  and  legume  all  glabrous. 

Calyx  5-clefl,  its  segments  acute.  Vexillum  reflexed,  larger 
a  litde  longer  than  the  wings  and  keeL  Skonens  10,  the  Jlla- 
ments  all  united  into  a  tube  which  is  cleft  above,  and  slightly 
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auricled  at  the  base.  Legume  large,  inflated,  stipitate,  mu- 
cronate  at  the  point,  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  style, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  compressed,  round,  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  legume. 

I  received  this  plant,  along  with  many  others  equally  in- 
teresting, from  Madeira,  in  March,  1830.  It  grows  among 
the  monntains  of  diat  district,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seeds 
in  the  cool  season. 

[This  very  handsome  species  of  Croiaiaria  was  named 
^tomenlosa^  by  Dr.  Wight;  but  there  being  already  a  C 
tomeniosa  of  Rottler  among  the  simple-leaved  species,  I  have 
altered  it  to  C  digitata.  Its  nearest  affinity,  and  the  only 
one  perhaps  to  which  it  approaches,  is  the  C  quinquefolia  of 
Linn.,  but  that  is  a  glabrous  plant,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  nar- 
row-lanceolate leaflets.  Both  are  annual,  and  both  must  have, 
when  growing,  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  a  lAtpine*'] 

SuFFL.  Tab.  XVI.  Crotalaria  digitata.  Fig.  1,  Calyx  and 
stamens,  including  the  pistil : — ^slightly  magnified.  Fig.  2, 
Valve  of  the  legume,  with  seeds : — natural  size. 

XVII. 
CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM. 

POLYANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA.       Nat  Ord.    GtJTTIFER-flE. 

Gen.  Char.  CoL  0-2-4-sepalus  coloratus.  Cor.  4-petala, 
lutea.  iStom.  numerosa  basi  polyadelpha  aut  libera; 
AnihercB  oblongse.  Stylus  crassus.  Stigma  simplex  aut 
capitatum.  Drupa  globosa  aut  ovata  fceta  nuce  abortu 
1-sperma,  raro  2-sperma. — ^Arbores,  folia  nervis  confertis 
transversis  paraUdis  distincta ;  Acres  rocemoM.  DC. 

Calophyllum  InophyUum;  foliis  obovatis  saepius  emarginatis, 
ramulis  teretibus,  floribus  laxe  racemosis,  racemis  axil- 
laribus,  pedunculis  1-fioris  saspius  oppositis.  DC.  (Suppl. 
Tab.  XVIL) 

Calophyllum  Inophyllum.    Zrtfm.  Sp.  PL  p.  732.   WOld.  Sp. 

PL  V.  2.  p.  1159.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  562.  Spreng. 

SysL  FegeL  v.  2.  p.  571. 
Bintangen  maritima.    Bumph.  Amb.  v.  2. p.  2\\.  1 1\. 
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Ponna  s.  Ponna-maram.  Bheed*  MaL  v.  4.  p.  76.  L  38. 
Pinny-marum.     TanmL 

This  grows  to  a  fine  umbrageous  tree.  Boots  spreading 
near  the  surface,  going  off  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
trunk,  large  and  strong.  Stem  short,  thick,  knotted,  and  in 
old  trees  very  rough  and  cracked :  the  bark  brown,  tinged 
with  green  externally,  internally  red,  and  when  wounded 
much  yellow  juice  exudes,  which  concretes  into  a  green 
transparent  resin.  Branches  numerous  and  large,  abounding 
in  leafy,  glabrous,  rounded  branchlets.  Ijeaoes  opposite^ 
decussate,  obovato-elliptical,  entire,  retuse,  or  emarginate^ 
glabrous,  of  a  dark  shining-green  above,  pale  beneath^ 
beautifully  marked  with  fine  close  parallel  veins,  between  each 
pair  of  which,  when  cut,  a  drop  of  thick  cream-coloured  juice 
exudes.  Ihwers  numerous,  white^  and  fragrant.  Bacemes 
axillary,  pedicdls  opposite,  decussate.  Calyx  4-leaved, 
leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  concave,  whiter  two  of  them  smaller. 
Corolla  of  four  peialsy  similar  to  the  calyx  in  colour  and 
texture,  and  somewhat  resembling  it  also  in  form,  but  larger. 
Stamens  numerous;  filaments  short,  monadelphous  at  the 
base;  anthers  oblong,  at  first  orange-coloured,  afterwards 
brown.  Pistil:  Germen  superior:  Styk  filiform,  often 
variously  bent:  Stigma  peltate,  fiat  Pericarp^  a  globular 
drupe.  Nut  1-seeded ;  when  mature,  the  fieshy  part  b^ns 
to  wither,  and  the  fruit  drops. 

This  most  beautiful  tree  is  common  all  along  this  coast,  as 
well  as  in  Malabar,  and  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
wood,  which  is  very  tough,  and  of  a  coarse,  uneven  grain,  is 
much  employed  for  ship-building;  the  lower  part  of  the 
roots  forming  excellent  ready-made  knees.  The  suckers, 
{stoloneSj)  which  are  numerous  and  straight,  and  also  the 
branches  possessing  these  qualities,  are  esteemed  from  their 
property  of  being  either  not  liable  to  attacks  of  the  white 
ants,  or  from  their  power  of  resisting  them.  From  the  seeds, 
a  thick  dark-coloured  oil,  fit  for  burning,  is  procured,  and  their 
withered  husks  are  carefully  collected,  as  a  cheap  and  useful  fuel 
in  the  preparation  of  shells  for  lime,  the  only  material  whence 
that  useful  substance  is  obtained  near  this  coast.   The  rejected 
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portions  of  the  tree  are,  of  course,  burned.  It  also  yields  a 
resin,  but  I  am  ignorant  in  what  manner  this  is  prepared :  it 
is  not  used  on  this  coast,  though  I  think  it  is  employed  in 
Malabar  like  Copal,  being  nearly  as  pure,  and  found  in  con- 
siderable masses.  The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  considered 
beneficial  in  relieving  diflBculty  of  respiration,  caused  by  cold 
in  the  head. 

SuppL.  Tab.  XVII.  Calophyllum  Inophyllum.  Fig.  1, 
Stamen.    Fig,  2,  Pistil : — magnified. 

XVIII. 
COCHLOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM. 

POLYANDRIA    MoNOOTNIA.        Nat   Ord.    TeRN8TR(EMIACE^. 

Trib.  IV.  Laplaceje. 

Gen.  Char.  CoL  5-sepalus  persistens  demum  reflexus ;  sepalis 
ovali-oblongis  obtusis  inaequalibus.  PeL  5  subovata 
apice  emarginata.  Stam.  plurima,  fikaa.  ima  basi  sub- 
monadelphis?  anilftert>  acuminatis.  iSty/iM  simplex.  Cap^ 
siuia  ovato-globosa  5-locul.  SenUna  plurima,  subcochleata, 
lanigera. — Arbores  fi)liis  pabnaiifidiSf  fioribus  fiavis.  DC. 

Cochlospermum  Gassgpium;  foliolorum  lobis  integerrimis. 

Cochlospermum  Gossypium.    De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  527. 

Bombax  grandiflorum.    Latin.  Voy.  v.  2.  p.  235.  t.  133. 

Bombax  Gossypium.  Linn.  SysL  Veget.  p.  517.  Cav.  Diss. 
V.  5.  p.  297.  L  157. 

Bombax  Congo.     Burm.  Ind.  p.  145. 

Congo  Marum.     TamuL 

A  large  tree,  with  thick,  smooth,  furrowed,  externally 
cinereous,  internally  dark  reddish-brown  bark;  its  branches 
large  and  ascending;  the  extreme  foliaceous  and  fioriferous 
branchlets  smooth,  tomentose,  and  of  a  pale  chestnut  colour; 
Leaves  alternate,  borne  on  cylindrical  downy  petioles^  which 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  5-lobed,  lobes  lanceolate,  acute^ 
entire,  smooth,  and  green  above,  tomentose  and  white  beneath, 
veins  prominent.  Panicle  terminal,  bearing,  during  several 
weeks,  a  succession  of  large,  bright-yellow^/fou^er^ :  at  first 
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■coompanied  by  tctj  few  leaves.     C^jps  peotapIijUou^  the 

two  eiUernal  divisions  smaller,  and  resemblli^  bracteas  brfore 
the  expaDsion  of  the  flower.  Corolla  of  five  large,  spreading, 
emarginate,  obovate  petals.  SUmau  numerous,  shorter  than 
the  petals.  AntJieri  round,  tapering  to  a  point,  incurved 
towards  the  centre.  FUamenta  not  monadelphous  at  the  base. 
Pittil ;  Germen  globular,  furrowed,  S-celled:  Styk  Itaig, 
somewhat  filiform,  variously  bent,  as  in  most  of  the  Castias  .- 
Stigma  simple.  Capmle  6-celled,  many-seeded :  Seeds  some- 
what  spiral. 

I  have  only  seen  this  tree  on  low  ground  near  the  coasL 
It  is  not  very  ornamental  when  in  flower,  for  want  of  leaves, 
the  absence  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  tree  a  bare  and 
shabby  appearance;  though  each  individua/  faJossom  is 
splendid.  The  flowers  first  expand  in  January  and  February, 
end  are  ■ucceeded  by  numerous,  large,  dark-coloured  pod^ 
which,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  shining  green  and  white 
of  its  foliage,  give  to  the  fine  green  head  of  this  tree  a  really 
beautiful  effect. 

SuppL.  Tab.  XVIII.  Cocblospermum  Gossypium.  Mg.  1, 
Seed : — natural  size, 

XIX. 

ANISOMELES  OVATA. 

Dtdyhajiia  GvHNOspEiufiA.    Kat,  Ord.  Labutjb. 

Oen.  Char.  Oil.  ovatus,  subeequalis,  6-dentatus.  Cor,  tubo 
calycem  subsequante,  bilabiata,  labio  superiori  abbreviato 
erecto  integro,  inferior!  majore  patente  S-fido.  Stam,  4 
oscendentia,  e  labio  superiori  exserta :  AtUherts  longiorum 
dimidiatee,  breoiorwn  biloculares,  loculis  parallelis  trans- 
versalibus.  Styba  apice  suboequaliter  bifidus.  Achema 
lieve.  Benth, 

Anisomeles  ovata  ;  foliis  ovatis  subcordatis  crenatis,  verticillis 
muUifloris,  bracteis  linearibus,  calycibus  pilosis^  glan- 
dulis  inconspicuis.  Br, 

Anisomeles  ovata.  Br.  in  Hort  Kew.  ed,  2.  v.  S.  p.  364. 
^rretiff.  S^fL  Veg^.  v.  2.  p,  706. 
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•coompanied  by  very  few  leaves.  Calyx  pentaphylious,  the 
two  external  divisions  smaller,  and  resembling  bracteas  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flower.  Corolla  of  five  large,  spreading, 
emarginate,  obovate  petals.  Stamens  numerous,  shorter  than 
the  petals.  Anthen  round,  tapering  to  a  point,  incurved 
towards  the  centre.  Filaments  not  monadelphous  at  the  base. 
Pistil:  Germen  globular,  furrowed,  5-celled:  Style  long, 
somewhat  filiform,  variously  bent,  as  in  most  of  the  Cassias : 
Stigma  simple.  Capstde  5-celled,  many-seeded :  Seeds  some- 
what spiral. 

I  have  only  seen  this  tree  on  low  ground  near  the  coast. 
It  is  not  very  ornamental  when  in  flower,  for  want  of  leaves, 
the  absence  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  tree  a  bare  and 
shabby  appearance:  though  each  individual  blossom  is 
splendid.  The  flowers  first  expand  in  January  and  February, 
and  are  succeeded  by  numerous,  large,  dark-coloured  pods, 
which,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  shining  green  and  white 
of  its  foliage,  give  to  the  fine  green  head  of  this  tree  a  really 
beautiful  efiect. 

SuppL.  Tab.  XVIII.  Cochlospermum  Gossypium.  Fig.  1, 
Seed : — natural  size. 

XIX. 

ANISOMELES  OVATA. 

Dydynamia  Gymnospermia.    Nat  Ord.  Labiatje. 

Gek.  Char.  Cal,  ovatus,  subsequalis,  5-dentatus.  Cor.  tube 
calycem  subaequante,  bilabiata,  labio  superiori  abbreviato 
erecto  integro,  inferior!  majore  patente  3-fido.  Stam.  4 
ascendentia,  e  labio  superiori  exserta :  Antkene  longiorum 
dimidiatae,  breviorum  biloculares,  loculis  parallelis  trans- 
versalibus.  Stylus  apice  subaequaliter  bifidus.  Achenia 
laeve.  Benth. 

Anisomeles  ovata  ;  foliis  ovatis  subcordatis  crenatis,  verticillis 
multifloris,  bracteis  linearibus,  calycibus  pilosis,  glan- 
dulis  inconspicuis.  Br. 

Anisomeles  ovata.  Br.  in  HorL  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  S.  p.  364. 
Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  v.  2.  p.  706. 
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Nepeta  indica.  Unn.  Sp.  PL  p.  799.  (excl.  syn.,  fide  Br.)j 
WUUL  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  57. 

Ballota  disticha,     Linn,  Mant.  p.  83.  Ait.  Hort  Kew.  ed.  1. 
p.  304. 

Nepeta  amboinica.     Linn*  WiUd.  {Spr.) 

Marrubium  odoratissimum.     Burm,  ZeyL  p.  153.  t  71.  f,  1. 

Annual.  Stems  erect,  branched;  branches  spreading, 
diffuse,  4-sided,  angles  sharp,  concave,  villous,  with  reversed 
hairs.  Branchlets  opposite,  axillary.  Leaves  rather  long, 
petioled,  opposite,  decussate,  broadly  subcordate,  ovate, 
entire  at  the  base,  above  crenate,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  soft  short  hairs,  which  make  them  feel  like  velvet  to 
the  touch,  dark-green  above,  pale  beneath.  Whorls  axillary, 
on  two  or  four  short  peduncles  ;  these,  in  old  plants,  become 
elongated  by  the  successive  expansion  of  new  flowers,  into  as 
many  recurved  secund  spikeSf  each  flower  furnished  with  two 
linear  subspathulate  bracteas^  about  half  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions  acute,  slightly  10-fur rowed, 
finely  transversely  reticulated,  particularly  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  hairy,  and  a  little  glandular.  Corolla 
£-lipped;  upper  lip  shorter  than  the  stamens,  entire,  blunt; 
under  one  large,  3-cleft,  the  lateral  segments  smaller,  reflexed, 
the  middle  one  large,  obcordate,  with  the  sides  bent  back- 
wards, of  a  fine  reddish-purple  colour,  darker  than  any  other 
part  of  the  corolla.  Throat  hairy ;  bottom  of  the  tube  closed 
with  a  nectariferous  scale.  Stamens:  Filaments  4,  two  of 
them  a  little  shorter,  erect,  protruding  from  the  tube,  very 
hairy.  Anthers  dissimilar,  longer  pair  1-,  shorter  2-celled:  cells 
opening  transversely.  Pistil:  G^rm^n  4-parted ;  iS^^fe  filiform, 
increasing  in  thickness  as  it  ascends,  terminating  in  a  2-cleft 
stigma.    Seeds  4,  naked,  lenticular,  bright  shining  black. 

This  plant  is  extensively  distributed  over  India,  flowering 
during  the  cool  months,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  March  or 
April.  It  is  called  Vethupudikeit  which  signifies  heat-catcher, 
on  account  of  the  cooling  properties  which  it  is  said  to  possess 
when  administered  in  decoction,  for  the  relief  of  hot  bowel 
complaints  and  dysentery. 
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SuFPL.  Tab.  XIX.  Anisomeles  ovata.  Fig.  1,  Calyx  and 
corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  2,  Corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  3, 
A  stamen.  Fig,  4,  Calyx  and  pistil.  Fig.  5,  Achenia: — 
slightly  magnified. 

[To  be  conHmied.\ 
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ENUMERATIO  FILICUM, 

Bt  R.  K.  Greyille,  LL.  D.,  &  Wm.  J.  Hooker. 


Part  I.    LYCOPODINE^.    Sw. 

The  following  list  of  Feme  has  been  compiled  principaUy 
for  our  own  convenience.  The  locmes  FiHcum  is  indeed 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  12th  Fasciculus,  the  last  which 
was  contemplated;  but  having  other  illustrative  works  in 
view  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
drawing  up  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  species  to  which  we  have 
access,  either  in  our  own  extensive  Herbaria,  or  through  the 
medium  of  descriptions.  In  order  to  repder  this  list  more 
intelligible,  short  characters  of  the  new«;:kinds  are  added, 
with  some  remarks,  where  we  have  deei^ed  them  requisite^ 
in  a  view  to  the  more  correct  determination  of  the  species. 

As  we  have  found  such  a  Catalogue  very  useful  to  our- 
selves, it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  also  prove  service- 
able to  others;  and  if  it  should  in  any  way  facilitate  the 
researches  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  study  of  this 
beautiful  family  of  plants,  we  shall  not  consider  the  labour  ' 
bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  it  to  have  been  in  vain. 

The  present  Number  of  the  Botanic€d  MiscelUmy  contains 
the  Lycopodinea^  a  tribe  than  which  perhaps  none  in  the  whole 
range  of  FiUces  presents  greater  difficulties.  Of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  published  species,  the  characters  drawn  up 
by  preceding  authors  have  been  only  intended  to  contrast 
the  individuals  under  consideration  with  the  few  previously 
known;    an^   as  no  writer,  since  the  time  of  Swartz  and 
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Willdenowy  *  has  attempted  a  careful  revision  of  the  genus, 
so  it  is  obvious,  that  although  those  characters  were  sufficient 
to  separate  the  new  species  from  others  already  described,  yet 
they  by  no  means  avail  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the 
many  discovered  since.  Hence  arises  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  determining  what  particular  kinds  were  intended 
by  authors.  Farther,  they  have  evidently  been  described 
without  a  sufficiently  minute  examination  of  the  exact  forms 
of  the  leaves,  and  stipules,  serratures,  and  texture  of  the 
foliage ;  without  due  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  mode 
of  growth  and  ramification  (which  often  lead  to  characters 
of  great  importance);  without,  in' short,  the  same  careful  and 
microscopic  investigation  that  is  required  for  studying  the 
Mosses,  a  family  that  may,  in  many  respects,  be  said  to  be 
allied  to  them.  Thus,  perhaps,  in  the  present  enumeration 
we  may  have  adopted,  as  new,  many  species  that  are  already, 
though  not  accurately,  defined,  but  whose  identity  it  is  totally 
put  of  our  power  to  determine :  while,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  individuals  which  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  referred  to 
several  specific  descriptions,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of 
their  characters.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  avoided  the  fiiults  of  our  predecessors;  for  these  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable  from  the  subject  on  which  we 
treat  We  shall  feel  grateful  for  the  correction  of  our 
friends,  and  for  any  suggestions  that  may  lead  to  a  more 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  tribe,  and  we  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  render  our  Filices  AsiaiuxBy  and  Species  FUicumi  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Although  in  the  present  list  we  shall  seek  to  consult  a 


*  The  niefol  Prodrcnnu  of  M.  Dmymix,  in  the  6th  toL  of  the  Anmaim  de  la 
Sodki  Linmitnne  ds  ParUf  ought  perfaape  to  be  reokoned  an  exoeption  to  this 
•tatement:  bat  although  that  author  has  added  seTeral  new  species,  yet  he 
appears  to  have  oontlnoed  a  great  number  of  old  ones,  whose  Talldlty  rests  upon 
Tory  slight  grounds;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  diagnosisi  (or  foU 
descriptions  insteadi)  eyen  those  Lycopodia  which  are  there  first  defined,  cannot 
always  be  determined  with  certainty.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  M.  DesTaux 
has  not  yet  given  to  the  world  a  more  foil  history  of  the  Fenu,  of  which  the 
nmnoir  in  qoestioa  WM  only  designed  to  be  the  fiureniniMr. 
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natural  arrangemeiit)  yet  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves,  in 
future,  to  follow  the  same  order,  either  with  regard  to 
primary  divisions,  or  the  disposition  of  the  species;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  in  examining  them,  as  we  have  many  yet  to  do^ 
individually,  in  order  to  a  full  analysis  and  description,  much 
more  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  important  subject,  of  which 
we  shall  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves. 

Our  Enumeration  will  at  once  show  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  to  our  generous  and  indefatigable 
friend,  Dr.  Wallich,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hitherto 
undescribed  species. 

LYCOPODINE^.    Sw. 

1.  PSILOTUM.    Sw. 
Capndm  trilocnlares,  axillares,  globosse,  coriacese,   opacae, 
loculis  superne  rima  hiantibus,  semitrivalves. — Caules  cb- 
dioiomfhdivisii  compresii^  magis  minusve  triquetru    Folia 
tninutisiima  wbulata^  fructifera  bracteifbrmiaj  bifida. 

1.  P.  triquetrum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  187. — P.  floridanum.  3ftdL 
Ft  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  281. — Bernhardia  dichotoma.  WiUd.  Sp, 
PL  V.  5.  p.  56. — Hoffmannia  aphylla.  WilUL  in  Raem.  and 
UsL  BoL  Mag.  6.  p.  17. — Lycopodium  nudum.  Linn.  S^^ 
PL  p.  1664.  {Pbtm.  FiL  L  170./  a.  a.) 

Var.  /8.  *  graeile,  ramis  longioribus  angustioribusque.  WalL 
CaL  n.  46.  (8.) 

Hab.  Florida ;  the  West  Indies ;  South  America ;  Bour- 
bon and  Mauritius;   New  Holland;   and  the  East  Indies. 

Var.  /8.  Penang.  Dr.  WaBick.    Rio  Janeiro.  Macrae. 

2.  P.  complanatum.  Sw.  Syn.  Fit,  p.  188,  et  414.  t  i'.  /i  5. — 
Bernhardia  dichotoma.  mUd.  S^.  PL  v.  5.  p.  57. 

Hab.  Jamaica.  Swartz.  Woohahoo,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Macrae. 

•  "jl  Kmmwiml  IM  •/  Drwd  ^mcmmm  of  FkmU  im  ikt  Eott  IrnHa 
ComptmffU  Mummm,  Cottmlmi  mmder  tkt  St^mimUmtkmM  of  Dr.  Wcttiekf  of  tko 
Cmmptm^o  BoUudi^  Gmrdom  oT  CWmfta/*  Mirt  by  Dr.  WalUeh,  ^mag  with  «Im 
oollMlloM  dktriimM  inm  Iht  Hw.  tlM  EmU  iBdia.CMDipMr**  Mi 
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3.  P.  flaccidum.  WalL  Cat  n.  45. 

Caule  dichotomo  aphyllo  basi  subtriquetro,  ramis  planis 
ancipitibus  divaricatis* 

Hab.  Singapore.  Dr.  tVaUich.-^This  species  is  justly  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  very  near  P.  complanatum  of 
Swartz;  the  branches,  however,  especially  of  barren  indi- 
viduals, are  broader  and  more  divaricated. 

2.  TME8IPTERIS.    Bemh. 
CapmUB   biloculares,   axillares,   transversim  oblongse,   sub- 
bilobse,  coriaceae,  opacse;  loculis  superne  rima  transver- 
sim hiantibus,  subbivalvibus. — Caules  simplicesj  anguUxti^ 
foliosi;  foliis  verticalUms^  planis,  fructiferis  bipartitis. 

1.  T.  Tannensis.  Bemh.  in  SchrcuL  Joum.  Bot*  1800.  v.  2. 
p.  131.  t2.f.b. 

Hab.  New  Zealand  (not  the  Island  of  Tanna.  Br.)  Forster. 
Fraser, 

2.  T.  truncata.  Desv,  Prod,  FiL  in  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  192.— T.  Tannensis.  LabUL  Fl.  Nov.  HolL  2.  p. 
105.  t.  252.  exclus.  syn. — Psilotum  truncatum.  Br.  Prod, 
p.  104. 

Hab.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land.  LabiUardihe.  New  Hol- 
land, near  Port-Jackson.  Brown.  Fraser. 


3.  LYCOPODIUM. 

CapsuUB  uniloculares,  axillares,  sessiles,  aluB  bivalves  fiirina 
repletae,  olitB  2-3-valves  corpusculis  1-6  globosis.  Br. 

1.    EXSTIPULATA. 

A.   Capstdis  awiUaribus.    Selagines. 

1.  L.  Selago.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.    EngL  BoL  t  233,— L* 
recurvnm*   WiOd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p,  50. 

Hab.  Throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  North  America. — ^A  variety  was  found  by  Dr.  Scolder,  at 
Observatory  Inlet,  on  the  North-West  Coast  of  America, 
having  more  flaccid  and  narrower  leaves,  and  bearing  also 
numerous  gemmse,  which  give  it  a  squarrose  and  very 
peculiar  aspect. 
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2.  Lc  affine.  HooL  et  Greo. 

Caule  erecto  subsimplice  vel  dichotome-ramoso  folioscs 
foliis  undique  divergentibus  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus 
rigido-coriaceis  lanceolato-subulatis  pungentibus  dorso  con- 
vexis  margine  remote  ciliato-dentatis. 

Hab.  Mountain  of  Picbincha,  in  Peru.  Professor  fV. 
Jameson.  Caraccas.  Mr,  Parker. — ^This  species  probably 
holds  the  place,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  which 
L,  Sdago  does  with  us,  having  been  sent  about  the  same 
time  from  the  above-mentioned  stations,  by  Mr.  Parker  and 
Professor  William  Jameson.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  L. 
SeloffOy  but  the  stems  are  more  elongated,  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  the  leaves  are  ciliato-dentate,  especially  in  the 
Peruvian  specimens. 

3.  L.  reflexum.  WilbL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  52.  (non  Swariz.) 
Hab.     South  America.  WiUdenaw.     Guayaquil.  Heenke. 

4.  L.  vemicosum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  perbrevi  erecto  simplice  vel  dichotomo  rigido,  foliis 
lingulatis  vernicoso-nitidis  e  basi  ad  apicem  insigniter  refrao- 
tis,  marginibus  pallidis. 

Hab.  Courtallam,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight. — Our  specimens  of  this  curious  little  Lycopodium  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  height,  simple,  or  twice  or  thrice 
dichotomous,  clothed  Mrith  singularly  refracted  leaves,  so 
glossy  as  to  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish.  The  cap- 
sules are  confined  to  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

5.  L.  insulare.  Carm.  in  TYans.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  12.  p.  509. 
Hab.     Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  CamUckaeL 

6.  L.  crassum.  Humb.  et  Bofqi.  in  Wittd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  50. 
— ^L.  elongatum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  175.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic. 
FiLt2U. 

Hab.  Peru.  Humboldt  and  Bonpkmd.  Near  Pasco^  in 
Peru.  Mr.  Cruckshanks. — ^The  fructification  of  L.  danffotwn 
of  Swartz  is  unknown,  but  the  description,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
agrees  with  L.  crassum^  and  we  have  followed  Desvaux  in 
uniting  it  with  that  species. 
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7.  L.  Saururus.  Ixxm.  Enc.  BoL  v.  S.  p.  625.  Borffi  Itin.  v.  1. 
p,  344.  t  16.  /.  1. — L.  carinatum.  Desv,  Enc.  BoL  SvppL 
V.  3.  p.  559.  (fide  Sprengel.) 

Hab.     Isle  of  BourboD.  ^oiy  de  St  Vincent. 

8.  L.  epicaeifoliuro*  Desv.  Enc  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  559. 
Hab.     Mauritius.  Desvaux* 

9.  L.  rigidum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  176.  {Plum.  Fil  L  166.  /  a.) 
— L.  squarrosum.  Sw.  FL  Occid.  v.  3.  p.  1571,  {nan  Syn. 
Fa.)—L.  bifidum.  Humb.  et  BonpL  in  Wittd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5. 
p*  53. — L.  reflexum.  Lam.  Enc  BoL  v.  3.  p.  653.  (non 

fViOd.) 

Hab.  In  the  West  India  Islands.  South  America.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland.  Java.  Blume. — A  plant  which  we  take 
to  be  a  simple  variety  of  this  species,  has  been  communicated 
to  us  by  our  friend  Mr.  Parker,  who  gathered  it  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  leaves  are  placed  more  remotely 
on  the  stem,  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  more  regularly 
toothed  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

10.  L.  setaceum.  HamilL  in  Don^  Prod.  FL  Nep.  p.  18.  (non 
Ijomarck.) 

Hab.  Nepal.  Dr.  Hamibon. — We  know  nothing  of  this 
species,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Collection. 

11.  L.  reversum.  Ptesl,  Belig.  Hank.  p.  18. 
Hab.    GuayaquiL  Hcmke. 

12.  L.  lucidulum.  Mich.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  284. — L.  re^ 
flexum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  175.  Schkukr,  FU.  L  159. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  Southern 
States.  In  mountain  woods,  J^va,  very  rare.  Blume. — Des- 
vaux  refers  this  species,  though  most  incorrectly,  to  the 
L.  serratum  of  Thunberg.  May  not  this  last  be  the  L.  lud^ 
dulum  of  Blume  ? 

13.  L.  serratum.  Thunb.  FL  Jap.  p.  341.  L  38.  WaU.  Cat 
n.  1 18.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  L  37.  (scarcely  of  Desvaux 
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^ho  refers  to  the  Zr.  hicidnbtm  of  MicbaAx,  and  the  L. 
refiePBum  of  Swartz.) 

Hab.    Japan.  Thmberg.    Nepal.  Dr.  WaBich. 

14.  L.  Javanicum.  Sw,  Syn.  FiL  p.  175,  ei  399. 

Hab.  Jaya.  Swartz.  Dr.  Bbtme.    Ceylon.  Dr.  EmerMm. 

15.  L.  Hamiltonii.  Spreng.  Sgsi.  Feget  (index.) — L.  obtusi- 
folium.  JEromiAL  w  Dm,  Prod.  FL  Ntp.  p.  1%.  WaU.  Cat 
n.  134.  (dod  Swartz.)— luu  ligulatam.  WaU  m  Herb.  1823. 

Hab.    Nepal  Hamilton.  Dr.  WaBich. 

16.  L.  taxifblium.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  175.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Id.  FiL 
t  131. 

Hab.  The  West  Indian  Islands.  St  Helena.  Swartz.  East 
Indies.  Dr.  Wattich. 

17.  L.  myrsinites.  Lam.  Enc.  Bot.  v.  3.  p.  654. 
Hab.    Hispaniola.  Lamarck. 

18.  L.  linifolram.  Lirm.  Sp.  FL  p.  15«.  {DHL  Muse,  t  57. 
/  5.  Pbm.  FiL  t  166.  /  c) 

Hab.  Jamaica,  Guadeloupe,  and  South  America.  fVitt- 
denow.    Peru.  HtanbokU. 

19.  L.  acerosum.  Sw.  FL  Ind.  Occ  v.  3.  p.  1575. — L.  verti- 
cillatum.  Sw.  Syn.  p.  175.  (excl.  syn.  Li$m.) — L.  seta- 
ceum.  lAtm.  Enc.  Bot.  v.  3.  p.  625.  (non  Don.) — L.  fili- 
forme.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  174,  et  398.  t  4  /  3.  Raddiy  FU. 
Bras,  t  4.  bis.  f.  1. — L.  tenne.  Hwmb.  in  WiUd.  Sp.  PL 
5.  p.  55. 

Hab.  West  Indies  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Swartz. 
Peru.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Brazil.  BaddL  Ridge  of 
Pisagua,  in  Quito,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Professor  W.  Jameson.  Sandwich  Islands.  WHUenow.  Menr 
zies. — We  cannot  help  expressing  our  conviction  that  all 
the  synonyms  we  have  here  brought  together  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  species.  Our  specimens  of  what  has  been 
considered  the  true  L.  JUiforme  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
do  not  differ  even  in  habit  from  the  L.  JUiforme  of  Brazil, 
received    from    Professor    Raddi    himseli^    but    said   by 
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Desvaux  to  be  the  JL.  temie  of  Humboldt  Then,  we  possess 
individuals  which  have  all  the  characters  of  L,  acero9um  in 
their  lower  part,  but  which  pass  insensibly  into  L.  Jilifonne 
upwards.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  scales  is  exceedingly 
variable,  even  on  the  same  plant,  and  it  must  be  even 
confessed,  that  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  smaller 
states  of  L,  dichotomum  of  Swartz,  from  robust  individuals 
of  L.  acerosutfu  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Dr. 
Blume  has  also  remarked,  that  L.  pulcherrimum  of  Wallich, 
{Hook.  etGrev.  Ic*  FU.  t  38.)  scarcely  differs  from  L,  dicho- 
tomum, except  in  its  shorter,  more  remote,  and  more 
obtuse  leaves. 

20.  L.  pulcherrimum.  WdlL  Cat  n.  115.  HooL  ei  Grev.  Ic. 
FiL  t  38. 

Has.  Nepal.  Dr.  WaUich. — It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr» 
Wallich,  that  this  plant  may  not  be  specifically  distinct  from 
the  following  one. 

21.  L.  subulifolium.  WalL  Cat.  n.  114.  HooL  ei  Grev.  Ic 
Fa.  t  49. 

Has.     Nepal.  Dr.  Wallich. 

22.  L.  dichotomum.  Sw.  Syn.  Fil.p.  174. — ^L.  Mandioccanum. 
Baddiy  Fil.  Bras,  t  4. — L.  pithyoides.  SchlechL  et  Cham, 
in  LitmcBO,  v.  5.  p.  623. 

Has.  West  Indies.  Brazil.  RaddL  Trees  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java.  Blume. 

23.  L.  nitens.  SchlechL  et  Cham,  in  LinmBO,  v.  5.  p.  623. 

Has.  Xalapa,  in  Mexico.  Chamisso. — Allied  to  L.  verti^ 
ciOatum. 

24.  L.  verticillatum.  Linn.  SuppL  p.  448.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v. 
6.  p.  48.  Wall.  Cat.  n.  119. 

Has.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Jftlldenow.  Mauritius.  Sieber. 
WaOich.  Courtallam,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight 

25.  L.  aloifolium.  WaU.  in  Cat  n.  129. 

Hab.    Nul^ary,  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  WaUklu—Dr. 
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Wallich,  in  his  Catalogue,  compares  this  plant  with  his  Z*. 
obtttsifbHum  {L.  HamMomi  of  Sprengel,  and  of  this  Enumeiv 
ation) ;  but  it  is  a  slenderer  plant,  with  narrow,  ligulate,  or 
almost  linear  leaves,  which  are,  besides,  thicker,  more  cori- 
aceous, and  scarcely  at  all  nerved. 

26.  L.  gnidioides.  Linn.  SvppL  p.  448.  HooIl  et  Grev.  la 
JPiL  t  50.  ScUecht*  Adum.  p.  7.  t  2. — L.  funiculosum. 
Lam.  Enc.  Bet  v,  3.  p.  649. — L.  pinifolium.  Kcadf.  Emtm, 
FSL  p*  7.  (non  Bbime.) — L.  flagelliforme.  Sckrad. 

Has.  Island  of  Mauritius.  WSldenow.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
SprengeL     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  FiileUe. 

S7.  L.  laxum.  Presl,  ReHg.  Hixnk.  p.  83. 

Hab.  The  Philippine  Islands.  Hmnhe. — ^According  to 
Presl,  this  species  is  allied  to  L.  paagerinoides  and  L.  druM- 
ohides. 

28.  L.  passerinoides.  Humb.  ei  Kimthf  Nov.  Gen,  p.  41. 
Hab.     In  Peru.  HumboldL 

29.  L.  struthioloides.  Pred,  Reliq.  HanJL  p.  82. 

Hab.  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  North-West  coast  of 
America.  Hcmke. 

B.  Capsylis  spicaHs.    Spicata. 

*  Spicis  sessililnts,  mcUvisis, 
f  canUeeredo. 

80.  L.  dendroideum.  Mich.  FL  Bar.  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  282. 
Hook.  Ex.  Fit  7. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Carolina.  North -West  coast  of  America.  Menzies. 
— The  leaves  are  4-6-fariously  disposed ;  those  on  the  under 
surface  much  smaller  than  the  rest 

31.  L.  juniperoideum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  178,  et  401. 

Hab.   In  Siberia.  Swartz. — Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding. 

32.  L.  glaucescens.  Predj  BeUq.  Hank.  p.  81. 
Hab.     Peru.  Huenhe. 

38.  L.  densuuL  LabUL  Nov.  BM.  v.  2.  p.  104.  t  251.  /  1. 
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Hab.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  LMBardiire.  Brown.  New 
Holland,  about  Port-Jackson.  BraioiiL  Bi^  of  Islands,  New 
Zealand.  Frazer. — Among  the  numerous  specimens  we  pos- 
sess of  this  species,  the  barren  individuals  have  their  leaves 
always  spreading,  longer,  and  entire,  while  those  of  the 
fertile  ones  are  appressed,  scariose,  and  slightly  lacerated 
at  the  margin. 

34.  L.  cemuum.  Ldnn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1566.  WalL  Cat  n.  130. 
{Phm.  FiL  t  165.  /  a«)— L.  marianum.  WiBd.  Sp.  PL 
V*  5.  p*  31. 

Var.  fi.  curvaium;  robustius,  foliis  paululum  latioribus. — ^L. 
curvatum.  Sw.  Sjfn.  FiL  p.  178. — L.  convolutum.  Desv. 
Enc.  BoL  Stq^pL  v.  3.  p.  546. 

Has.  Throughout  the  Tropics,  and  countries  bordering 
thereon.  Mauritius,  Penang,  Singapore,  Amherst,  and 
Sylhet  Dr,  Wcdlich.  fi.  In  Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies, 
WiUdefUJW.  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Parker.  Martinique.  Menzies. 
Sieber. — ^Dr.  Blume  considers  L.  curtxxtum  to  be  really 
distinct  from  L.  cemuum  in  its  broader  leaves,  patent  scales, 
and  more  rigid  frond. 

85.  L.  squarrosum.  Ibrst.  Prod.  n.  479.  Sw.  Sjfn.  FU.  p. 
177,  (non  2%  Ind.  Occ.) — L.  Hippuris.  Dew.  Enc.  BoL 
SuppL  V.  3.  p.  559. — L.  Forsteri.  JPotr,  Enc.  BoL  SiqfpL 
Vm  3.  p.  554. 

Hab.  The  Society  Islands,  and  in  Java,  Swartz  and  Dr. 
Blume. 

36.  L.  uliginosum.  LabiU.  Nov.  HolL  v.  2.  p.  104.  t25}ff.2. 

Hab.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Labillardiire.  New  Holland, 
near  Port-Jackson.  Brown. 

37.  L.  pygmseum.  Kaulf.  Enum.  FiL  p.  3. — L.  bryoides. 
Kmif.  Enum.  FiL  p.  4. — L.  pumilum.  SchlechL  Adum. 
p.  6.  t.  3. 

Hab.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bergius.  Mund  and  Moire. 

-<-  -(-  Caule  kuDO  vet  pendtUo. 
88.  L.  proliferum.  Blumef  En.  PL  JcnxB.  p.  265. 

Hab.    Trees  on  the  Mountain  of  Gede,  in  Java,  Dr» 
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Bhmie.'^Ttm  is  Mid  to  differ  from  JL,  BqmanNmmn  im  the 
more  remote  and  nbereck  leavei^  asid  n  tlie  more  huL  and 
slender  spikes. 

99.  L.  HookerL  Watt.  Cat  m  IM.  Shok  ef  Gfm  lb.  JK  H 
195. — L.  pttkberrhnnin.  Wall,  m  Herb,  1888. 

Hab.  Nepal.  Dr.  WaOkh. — We  fear  that  tiiis  fine  Lgco- 
podium  hardly  differs  from  L,  vertunOatwn,  for  we  possess 
specimens  exactly  intermediate  between  the  spiked  j^aots  of 
L.  IRokeriy  and  the  ordixmrj  state  of  thirt  species.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  as  variable  in  the  characters  c^  its  fraetlfica- 

40.  L.  ulicifolium.  Sw.  Syn.  Fit.  p.  177. — L.  acutifolium. 
Dew.  Enc  BoL  Stgapl.  v.  8.  p.  559,  (fide  Spreng.) 

Hab.  In  the  East  Incfies.  Stcariz.  Isle  of  Bonrbon. 
Sprenffel. 

41.  L.  Flagellaria.  Bory^  in  Dupmr.  Vay.  v.  1.  p.  248.  t  26w 

Var«  fi.  tntfUtf ;  caule  breTure  magis  rigido^  foliis  sulwlata 
carinatia. — ^I^  acrostachyiun.  WaBL  Cat  is.  117.  IHmlL  «C 
Grev.  Ic  Fil.  L  181. 

Hab.  m^  New  Irdiand,  and  Ofiack,  in  the  Papouan  Oroupe; 
DurvUkk  m  and  (k  Singapore.  Dr.  Wallkh.  Fitdc^Bon. — 
Siaee  the  publication  of  the  2*  (tarasiackyum  in  the  loones 
.FUicumi  we  have  received  larger  specimens  of  this  plant, 
which  convince  us  that  it  is  the  same  species  with  the  L. 
FtageOaria  of  Dtq^errey^s  Voyage;  hence  we  have  been 
led  to  make  our  L.  achrostackyum  the  variety  fi. 

48.  L.  tetragonum.  JScmL  ei  Greo.  Ic.  FiL  t  109» 

Hab.     On  Pichincha,  in  Peru.  Pn^/bsaor  W.  Jsmeam. 

-f-  H"  -»^  GmkrepefU^ 

43.  L.  annotinum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1569.  Engf.  BoL  t  1727. 
L.  juniperifolium.  Lam.  Ft  Fr.  v.  1.  p.  S3. 

Hab.  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  North -West 
coast  of  America.  Dr.  Seoubr.  Unidaschka,  in  Kotzebue's 
Sound.  Chamis$o.  Musrs.  Lay  and  CoOk. 

44^  L.  vitkanicam.  Blkme^  JEnrnm.  PL  JatK  p,  806. 
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Hab»  Margins  of  the  crateiB  of  Tolcanic  meuntaiiif,  in 
Java.  Dr,  Blume. — ^Allied  to  lu  cwrpahmi  of  Swartz^  (our  Im 
cermtwnj  var.))  but  difEering,  according  to  Blume^  in  its  rootr 
ing  stem,  often  bifid  spikes>  and  in  the  flat  and  less  patent 
scales. 

45.  L.  sabinaefolium.  WUleL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  20. 

Caule  elongato  repente,  ramis  erectis  brevibus  dense  fas- 
tigiatim  diehotome  diTisis,  feliis  undiqne  imbricati^  nunc 
qaadrifariis  erectis  tereti-snbnlatis  anstoto-acmninatis^  spicis 
seasilibua  cylindraceis  solitariis,  squaxnis  cordato-acuminatis 
patentibus  integ^rrimis. — L.  alpinom.  AficA.  FL  Bor.  Amer. 
r.  2.  p.  282. — L.  armatiim.  Dew.  Enc.  Boi.  SuppL  v.  9w  p.  544. 

Has.  In  Canada.  Mickma*  Banks  of  the  Saskatchawan. 
Richardaon  and  Drumnumd.  Java.  Dr.  Blume. — This  Lyoo- 
podium  seems  to  be  extremely  rare  in  Canada.  We  our- 
selves never  saw  specimens  until  they  were  collected  in 
Captam  Sir  John  Franklin's  Second  Journey.  In  habit  and 
fructification  it  almost  exactly  resembles  L.  alpinum;  but 
the  leaves  in,  their  insertion,  form,  and  direction,  are  totally 
different;  the  spikes,  too,  are  smaller,  and  more  slender. 
Tlie  true  L.  cdpinum  has  only  recently  been  found  in  America, 
upon  the  Rocky  Mountains.  L.  idnmBfbUwn  has  probably 
never  hitherto  been  seen  by  any  orther  author  except 
Michaux,  as  all  others  have  placed  it  in  a  wrong  section.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  dial  this,  which  is  so  extremely  rare 
in  North  America,  should  have  been  found  on  volcanic 
mountains  in  Java.  May  not  Dr.  Hlume's  plant  be  a  distinct 
species? 

46.  L.  diffusum.  Br.  Prod.  p.  165. 
Hab.    Van  Dieman^s  Land.  Brown. 

47.  L.  laterale.  Br.  Prod,  p.  165.  LabiO.  Sert  Austr.  CaL  p. 
10.  t.  15. 

Hab.  New  Holland.  Brown.  Sieber.  New  Caledonia. 
LabiOardiere. 

48.  L.  Japonicimu  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  179. 

Hab.   In  Japan.  Thenberg. — This  species  was  known  even 
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to  Thimberg  only  by  imperfect  specimens.  The  fhictification 
has  never  been  discoyered. 

49.  L.  phylicaefolium.  Desv,  Enc.  BoL  StqtpL  v.  S.  p.  546. 
Hab.     In  South  America.  Desvaux, 

50.  L.  confertum.  WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  37. 

Hab.     Chili.  mOdenaw.     The  Falkland  Isles.  SprengeL 

51.  L.  yestitum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  S%gspL  v.  3.  p.  546. 

Hab.    South  America.  Duvaux,   New  Grenada.  SprengeL 

52.  L.  inundatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.  EngL  BoL  L  2S9. 
Schkukr^  FiL  L  160.  /  d.— L.  palustre.  Lam.  FL  Fr.  v.  L 
p.  38. 

Hab.     Europe  and  North  America. 

53.  L.  longipes.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  elongato  ramoso^  ramis  sterilibus  brevibus 
decumbentibus  iSaccidis,  fructifero  erecto  elongato  (pedali) 
rigido  pedunculiformi,  foliis  subulatis  flaccidis  nitidis  in- 
tegerrimis  rami  fructiferi  verticillatis  sparse  ciliatis,  squamis 
folio  similibus  spinuloso-ciliatis. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Catherine,  Brazil.  Macrae. — ^This 
species  has  the  greatest  affinity  with  L.  i$iundatum ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that,  were  it  not  for  its  extraordinary  size  and 
more  ciliated  leaves,  we  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in 
referring  it  to  that  species,  although  a  native  of  the  Tropics. 
Here  the  barren  stems  are  branched,  not  unfrequendy  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  more  in  length ;  the  fructifying  one,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  leafy  peduncle,  is  a  foot,  or  even 
sixteen  inches,  in  height. 

54.  L.  alopecuroides.  Lmn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.  SchkuArj  FiL 
L  160. 

Hab.     The  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

55.  L.  selaginioides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.  EngL  BoL  t.  1148. 
— L.  bryophyllum.  Presl,  Beliq.  Htenk.  p.S\. 

Hab.  Mossy  pastures  of  the  North,  and  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  Canada.  Michamx.  Nootka  Sound. 
Hrnnke. 
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56.  L.  rupestre,    Limi.  Sp.  PL  p.  1564.    Schkuhrj  FU.  t 
165.— (nPoOl  Cat.  n.  2188,  sub  nomine  '<  L.  Inyopierisj 

Linn?") 

Has.  Throughout  North  America.  Abundant  on  the 
North- West  coast  of  America.  Menzies.  Douglas  and  Sander. 
Kamtschatka.  WormskiM.  Peru.  Humboldt.  Quito.  Pro- 
fessor W.  Jameson.  Brazil.  RaMiy  Scoukr.  Madras.  Dr. 
Skuter.  Mount  Pingee.  Dr.  WaUich. — A  variety  is  found  on 
the  North- West  coast  of  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Dr. 
Scouler,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  the  branches  long, 
straight,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  not  secund  at 
their  extremities :  the  leaves  almost  quite  entire  in  the.  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  L.  hryopteris  of  Linnaeus  is  referred 
by  Willdenow  to  his  L.  circinale. 

57.  L.  sanguinolentum.    iMn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1567.  Anuen.  Acad. 
V.  2.  p.  363.  /.  26. 

Hab.   Eastern  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  fVtUdenow. 

*  *  Spicis  sessilibuSf  divisis.     PHLEGiiiABiA. 

58.  L.  Phlegmaria.  Imh. 

Caule  dichotomo  pendulo,  foliis  subquadrifariis  alternis 
cordato-lanceolatb  acutis  nitidis  integerrimis  subpedicellatis, 
squamis  capsulas  subaequantibus. — Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1564. 
JValL  Cat.  n.  133.  (1-7).  Dia.  Muse,  t  61.  f.  a.  b.  c.  Bheed. 
Mai.  V.  12.  t  14.— L.  mirabile.  WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  11.— 
L.  australe.  WUkL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  11. — L.  myrtifolium. 
ForsL  Prod.  n.  485. 

Hab.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cochin-China,  Isle  of  Bourbon 
and  Philippine  Islands.  Willdenow.  Mauritius,  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Sylhet.  Dr.  WaUich.  Ma- 
rianne Islands.  Chamisso.  Gaudichaud.  Dusky  Bay,  New 
Zealand.  Menzies.  Tahiti.  Durville.  Coral  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Messrs.  Lay  and  Collie. — The  stems  vary 
exceedingly,  and  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  much 
divaricated,  marked  with  6-8  elevated  lines,  on  which 
the  leaves  are  produced.  The  leaves  vary  from  cordato^acute 
to  cordato-lanceolate,  or  even  lanceolate.     In  directioDi  they 
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loMetimes  mte  erecto-patent  on  every  cide,  wlieii  the  plant 
apprcMches  JL  gmdMdeM;  but  more  generally  they  are 
horizontally  patent  and  distichousi  rarely  reflexed.  They  are 
also  sometimes  rigid  and  opaqu^  at  other  times  more  flaccid 
and  semipelluGid.  The  spikes  are  genenJly  much  dongated^ 
tvice  or  thrice  dichotomous,  alender^  divaricated  or  erect: 
oecasionally,  as  in  a  specimen  from  the  Island  of  Ceyloi^ 
they  are  diort  and  thick,  and  nearly  simple :  in  tliis  latter 
instance,  too^  the  scales  are  as  large  and  as  long  as  the  fiiiil^ 
and  smooth ;  whereas^  in  other  specimens,  they  are  shorter 
than  the  fruit,  and  wrinkled. 

M.  L.  obtusifoliinn.  Sic;.  Sgn,  FiL  p.  IT7.  (non  BamOL  m  Dm, 
Prod.  FL  NqK  nee  WalL  CaL  n.  1S4.) 

Hab.  Mauritius.  PaUsot  de  Seauoois, — This  species,  ao» 
cording  to  PaL  de  Beauvois,  its  original  describer  (onder 
the  name  of  LepidotU  obtutifblia),  differs  from  Z*  PUegmaria 
only  in  the  decnrrent  and  more  obtuse  leaves ;  the  former  char- 
acter we  find  in  the  lower  leaves,  on  our  specimens  of  the  true 
L.  PUeffmaria.  Blume  considers  this  plant  as  allied  to  his 
Z/.  nummulartfbUum,  but  remarks  that  it  diflfers  fiom  that 
species  in  its  erect  stems  and  decnrrent  leaves. 

60.  L.  heteroclitnm.  Deso.  JBmc.  BoL  S^fpL  v.  S.  p.  544. 

Hab.    Pern.  HmmbokO.  Trinidad.  Mr.  Parker.  Domhiica. 
Dr.  Krame. 

61.  L.  nummularifolium.  Bbime,  Enum.  PL  Jan.  p.  263. — 
L.  rotundifolium.  Herb.  Booth,  in  Watt.  CaL  n.  2183.  Book. 
H  Grev.  IcFiLt  212. 

Hab.    Java.  Dr.  Blume.    East  Indies.  Boainargk. 

62.  L.  longifoHum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  177. 

Hab.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  SuHUiz. — Ex- 
cept in  the  radicating  termination  of  the  spikes,  the  quatemate 
leaves  and  their  decurrent  bases,  this  species  scarcely  seems, 
by  the  description,  to  be  distinct  from  L.  Phlegmaria. 

«S.  L.  phlegmarioides.  Gaudich.  in  Freye.  FofJSoL  v.hp.  281. 
t  23. 
Hab.    Rawak,  in  the  Molucca  Islands^  on  die  trunks  of 
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trees.*— This  isiMiiredly  very  nearly  allied  to  L.  PM^gmktia  : 
bat  the  two  anterior  aeries  of  the  quadriimrioas  leaves  are  much 
smaller  than  the  rest* 

64.  L.  qnadriforiatam.  Bory^  in  Duperr.  Vcy.  v.\.  p.  245. 

Hab.     Island  of  St  Catherine,  Brazil.  DurviOe. 
66.  L.  ericaefolium.  Presl,  Rdiq.  Hank.  p.  Tt. 

Hab.    Peru.  Hanke. 

66.  L.  ophioglossoides.  Ixtm.  Eme.  Bot  v.  3.  p.  646. 

Hab.    The  Mauritius.  Lamarck. — Can  this  be  a  varie^,  or 
rather  a  state  of  L.  gmdiaides  ? 

67.  L.  polytricfaioides.  Kaidf.  Eman.  FiLp.^ 
Hab.    Owhyhee.  CSIomisMK 

68.  L.  subulatum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  Suppl.  v.  S.  p.  544. 
Hab.     South  America.  HvafnboUt 

69.  L.  patens.  WUUL  Herb.  Spreng.  SysL  VegeL  v*  4.  p.  12. 
Hab.    ? 

70.  L.  varium.  Br.  Prod.  p.  166.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  1 1 12. 
— L.  pachystachyon.  Dew.  Enc.  BoL  Suppl.  v.  3.  p.  544. 

Hab.    Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown.    Mount  Wellington, 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  Fi^ager.    Tahiti.  Menzies. 

71.  L.  pinifolium.  Blume,  Enum.  PL  J<xv.  p.  264.  (non  Kanilff. 
EnumM  p.  7.) 

Hab.  Trees  in  woods,  Java.  Dr.  Bhme. — Closely  allied 
to  L.  varium. 

*  *  *  SpUnM  pedmcukxtii*    Clavata» 

72.  L.  clavatum.  lAnn. 

Caule  longissimo  repente  valde  ramoso,  ramis  etiam  decum- 
benUbus  brevibus,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  subsecundis  llneari- 
subulatis  piliferis  dentato^iliatis,  spicis  oblongo-cylindraceis 
geminatis  pedunculo  subduplo  brevioribuSf  squainis  ovatis 
acumiDatis  eroso-denticulatis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1564.  EngL  Bot. 
t  824. — L.  officinale.  Neck.  Meth.  Muse.  p.  150. 

Var.  fi.  monastachyon ;  spica  solitaria,  pedunculis  brevibus. 

Hab.    Throughout  Europe.    ^.  The  Rpckj  Mountains, 
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north  of  tfae  Smoking  River,  in  lat  56^  N<Nth  America.  Mr. 
Drumman(L — The  variety  fi.  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  compact,  the  leaves  less  dentato-ciliate,  and  less 
closely  imbricated :  the  spikes  solitary  in  all  the  specimens, 
and  supported  on  a  peduncle  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in' 
length. 

73.  L.  inflexum.  Sw.  Syn,  Fil.  p.  179. — L.  clavatum  ^s.  Bofy, 
Voy.  V,  2.  p.  205. — L.  ciliatum.  Sta,  Syn.  FiL  p,  179. — L. 
trichiatum.  Sw,  L  c.  p.  179. — L.  trichophyes.  Spreng.  Spet 
Veget  v.  4.  p.  13. 

Hab.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Bory  de  SL  Vtnr 
cent — This  species,  were  it  better  known,  would  probably  be 
found  not  to  be  distinct  from  Zn  arUtatum  or  L.  divaricaium; 
but  being  without  specimens,  we  are  unable  to  decide  the  point 
satisfactorily.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  descriptions, 
the  synonyms  we  have  brought  together  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  plant. 

74.  L.  heterophyllum.  Hook,  et  Greo.  IcFiLtl  13.  (non  WUUL 
et  Spreng,  SysL  VegeL  which  is  Z#.  Jwsuei^  Desv,) 

Hab.     Owhyhee.  Menzies. 

75.  L.  aristatum. 

Caule  repente  longissimo^  ramis  erectis  subiastigiatim  divisis, 
foliis  laxis  patentibus  nunc  incurvis  lineari-subulatis  piliferis 
inferioribus  denticulato-ciliati%  spicis  subtemis  longe  cylin- 
draceis  pedunculo  triplo  brevioribus,  squamis  ovatis  acumina- 
tis  piliferis  eroso-denticulatis.  Humb.  in  WUUL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p. 
17. — L.  piliferum.  RadcUi  FiL  Bras,  t  3. — L.  trichophyllum. 
Desv,  in  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  v.  6.  p.  ISi. — L.  venustulum. 
Gaud,  in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  283.  L  22. — L.  torridum.  Gaud, 
in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  1  p.  283. 

Var./8«  incufvum;  foliis rigidis incurvis.  Sieb. Flora Mixtayn.^21. 

Var.  y.  robusHua;  paululum  robustius. — L.  clavatum.  Mich. 
Ft  Bar.  Amer,  v.  2.  p.  282. — L.  integrifolium.  Hook,  apud 
Goidiey  in  Edin.  PhiL  Joum. — L.  tristachyum.  Nuii.  Gen. 
(non  Pursh.) 

Hab.    New  Grenada  and  Peru.  HtmboUU.  Hmnke.   BraaiL 
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Baddi.  Jamaica.  Menzies.  Mr.  Liman.  Dr.  Btmcrttft  IL 
Martinique.  Sieber.  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Parker,  y.  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Observatory  Inlet,  North -West  coast 
of  America.  Dr.  Scoukr. — ^This  differs  from  L.  clavatum  in  its 
long,  erect,  much  divided  and  somewhat  fastigiated  branches; 
in  the  narrower,  more  distant,  and  more  patent  leaves ;  rarely, 
and  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  older  stems,  denticulato- 
ciliate;  and  in  the  longer  peduncles  and  larger  spikes,  which 
are  generally  three,  rarely  two  or  four. 

76.  L.  divaricatum.  Watt.  Git  n.  131. 

Caule  longissimo  repente,  ramis  erectis  valde  divisis,  ramu* 
lis  patentibus,  foliis  laxiusculis  patentibus  anguste  subulatis 
piliferis  integerrimis,  pedunculo  subpedali,  spicis  subsenis 
elongato-cylindraceis  alt^ernis,  sqoamis  ovato-acuminatis  pilt 
feris  demam  arctissime  imbricatim  reflexis. 

Hab.  Nepal  and  Kamoon.  Dr.  Wattkh. — A  species  well 
distinguished  by  the  characters  above  enumerated. 

77.  L.  diaphanum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiLp.  179. — L.  clavatum?  Avb. 
du  Pet.  Thauars^  FL  TriH.  d'Acm.  p.  30. 

Hab.  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Aubertdu  Petit  Thouars* 
CarmichaeL 

78.  L.  PresliL    Hook,  et  Qrev. — L.   serpens.  Presl,  BeUq. 
HtBnlu  p.  81.  (non  Detv.  Enc.  BoL  StigppL  v.  3.  p.  553.) 

Hab.  Guayaquil.  Hmnke. — This  plant  is  said  to  creep  in 
the  manner  of  L.  clavatum.  The  branches  rise  only  two  inches 
above  the  ground;  the  fructification  is  unknown. 

79.  L.  fastigiatum.  Br.  Prod.  p.  65. 
Hab.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown. 

80.  L.  spurium.  WUUL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  28. 

Hab.  Quito.  WUldenow. — This  plant  was  seen  by  Will- 
denow  in  an  imperfect  state,  its  fructification  being  unknown. 

81.  L.  paniculatum.  Dew.  EncycL  SuppL  v.  5.  p.  543. 

Hab.  Marianne  Islands  and  Chili.  Dewaux. — ^This  is 
placed  in  the  division  "  spicis  dickotomia**  by  SprengeL 

82.  L.  Magellanicum.  Barjf,  in  Dvperr.  Vcy.  p.  245. 
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83.  L.  Carolinianum.  Zjjm.  Sp.  PL  p.  12M7.  {DHL  Muk.  t 
62.  /  5.) — ^L.  repens.  Sw.  Syn.  liLp.  180.  SckkekL  Athm. 
L  4. — ^L.  affine.  JBoiy,  Voy.  v.  2.  p.  204» 

Hab.  Carolina  and  PeDosjlvania.  Swartz.  Boston,  United 
States.  Bigebw,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  MutuL  BraziL 
BeyridL  Mr.  BurckeO.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Emermm.  Madagascar. 
Dr.  Lyatt.  Guiana.  Mr.  Parker.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Swxrtz. 
Manritiiu.  PaL  tk  Beamaris. — Schrader  appears  to  us  to  be 
BOi  fiur  from  the  truth  in  describiiig  superfidal  leaves  or  sti- 
pules to  this  plant  The  lower  leaves  are  hu^^  and  distichoui^ 
the  upper  or  smaller  ones  more  or  less  imbricated,  and  generally 
curved  upwards.  Hie  dentacnlation  of  the  soaks  varies 
both  in  American  and  Indian  specimens, 

II.   SriPTTLATJE. 

A.  Bmfd»  comprenis  cwm  JbHi8  dUfdMs  decmrtnMn  toadu^ 
natis;  sHpuUs  imiseriaHs.'^  Complakata. 

84.  L.  complanutmn.  Lmn.  Sp.  PI  p.  1567.  SMMr^  PO.  t. 
163.  Plum.  FU.  L  165.  /.  b.— L.  tristachyon.  PursA,  PI 
AmBt.  (non  Mrtt)— L.  thyoides.  Aonft.  m  WUL  Sp.  PL 
9*  6k  JB^  18*  .fllMWy  Amai*  Pt.  tM9*  p.  *6& 

Hab.  Earope»  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  Peru. 
JiisnAe.  Brazil.  RaML  Jamaica.  Dr.  Bancrqflt — ^We  have 
been  wiable  to  detect  any  essential  difference  between  L.  ecM»* 
pbmahtm  and  Is.  trisktchyom.  The  number  of  the  spikes  is 
exceedingly  variable,  as  is  the  whole  plant  in  regard  to  size 
and  degree  of  ramification.  L.  ihyoidea  of  Humboldt,  too^ 
has  all  the  appearance  of  L.  compkmabm  firom  a  wanner  part 


*  lliif  littla  froape,  altiioaf h  not  prapoaed  by  any  pnoediof  sathor,  sppMn 
to  HI  to  be  «a  cztoMtolf  miiml  «in.  Mpnlto  tM  jiffwt,  wiA  the  Umnm  m 
btfiri—i  and  dIaHabasi,  aa  to  tba  SVaaiiyywidbw,-  bat  ban  tba  laavei  and  aaoB- 
piaaMd  bnnebaa  an  eoabinai^  and  Jonn,  aa  It  win^  bat  one  anhitaa<ia  Tba 
Btlpalai  an  lii  ana  aariai,  aamatimaa  oo  tbe  appar  m  wall  as  on  tba  ondar  alda^ 
Aa  Ahmt  brfas  unlf  ma  t  taf. 
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of  the  world;  and  Chamisso  assures  us,  that,  aAer  compariog 
namerous  specimens,  be  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any 
real  marks  of  distinc^n.  If  the  X.  thgoides  of  Blume  be  the 
same  plant,  of  which  we  hare  our  doubts,  Java  must  be  added 
to  the  stations  already  given. 

85.  L.  Wigfatianuou  Wall  Cak  fu  2184. 

Caule  repenteelongato  terete,  ramis  compressis  flabellifonni- 
dichotomis,  ramulis  eloogatis»  foliis  oppositis  connato-decmv 
rentibus  subulatis  patulis  dorso  carinatis  intus  canaliculatis 
supra  nitidis,  stipulis  inferioribus  folio  minoribos,  superiori- 
bus  aequalibus  subulatis  appressis. 

Has.  East  Indies.  Dr.  Wight — Our  specimens  of  this 
plant  are  destitute  of  fructification,  and  we  cannot  say  whether 
it  may  not  be  the  L*  ikifoides  of  Blume.  It  is  evidently  allied 
to  L.  complanaitanf  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  subulate, 
and  channelled  within.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ramuli  the 
leaves  and  stipules  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  each  other^ 
and  quadrifariously  imbricated. 

86.  L.  LfOureiri.  Desv.  Prodr.  FiL  ifi  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Par% 
V.  6.  p.  185. — L.  complanatunu  Lour.  JFt  Cocb.  v.  2.  p. 
S38.  (ed.  Germ.)  fide  Desvetux. 

Hab.  Cochin-China.  Loureiro. — We  are  entirely  ignorant 
respecting  this  species. 

87.  L.  Jussiaei.  Dew.  Enc.  Bci.  SvfpL  v.  3.  p.  &43. — h* 
heterophyllunu  Wittd.  Herb,  in  Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  v.  4. 
p.  13. 

Hab.  Peru.  BumboldL — As  we  do  not  possess  any  speci- 
men of  this  plant,  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  KanUiiss, 
who,  however,  has  placed  it,  by  mistake^  in  his  division 
^  jpici$  gesmlibugJ* 

88.  L.  Hsenkei.  Prest,  ReKq.  Biienk.  p.  78. 

Hab.  Peru.  Htenke.  Jamaica.  Dr.  Bancroft — ^According 
to  Presl,  this  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  JussitBi,  but  differs  in  its 
rounded  stem,  ovato-oblong  acnte  leaves,  patulous  stipnles, 
and  reflexo- patent  denticulated  scales.  Our  specimen 
(without  fimctaficttdon)  from  Jamaieo,  agrees  in  aU  respects 
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except  in  the  stipules,  which  are  not  uniformly  obtuse.   We 
think  it  may  be  safely  referred  to  this  place. 

89.  L.  spectabile.  Btumey  Enum.  PL  Jav,  p.  264. 

Has.  Lofty  mountains  of  Java,  and  of  the  Molucca 
Islands.  Dr.  Blume, — Said  to  come  very  near  to  L»  JtusUsL 

90.  L.  drepanoides.  Blumej  Enum.  Pk  Jav.  p.  264. 

Hab.  The  crater  of  the  Mountain  of  Gede,  in  Java.  Dr. 
Bbtme. — Nearly  allied  to  L.  spectabile. 

91.  L.  alpinum.  IA$m. 

Caule  elongato  repente,  ramis  erectis  fastigiatim  dicho- 
tome  divisis,  foliis  quadrifariis  erectis  lateralibus  cum  ramis 
decurrentibus  et  arete  coadunatis  lanceolatis  inferioribus  et 
superioribus  subduplo  minoribus  subulato-lanceolatis  e  ramis 
magis  liberis  omnibus  intus  concavis,  ramorum  fertilium 
subaequalibus. — Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567.  EngL  BoL  t  234. 

Hab.  Throughout  the  alpine  countries  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Upon  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lat  53%  North  America,  very  rare.  Drummond. 

92.  L.  decurrens.  Br.  Prod.  p.  165. 
Hab.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown. 

93.  L.  volubile.  JFbr^  Prod.  n.  482.  Hooh.  ei  Greo.  Ic.  FiL 
L  170. 

Hab.  Society  Islands.  Forster.  Owhyhee.  Menzies.  New 
Zealand.  Baxter  and  Firaser. 

B.  Foliis  distichiSf  stipulis  biseriatis  semper  superioribus;  (091- 
suUs  b\formibu8.)    Stachtgtkandrum.  Beauv. 

*  BamuHs  cwn  JbUiSy  siodtaiej  insiffniter  convobais  (Cir- 

cinata.) 

94.  L.  involvens.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  182.  '<  Houit.  Linn.  PfL  SgsL 
13.  p.  134.  t  102.  /  1."— L.  circmale.  Tkunb.  Jap.  p.  34. 
(fide  Spreng.y-^Ja.  depauperatum*  Desv.  Enc.  SvppL  v.  3. 
p.  540.  (fide  Spreng.) 

Hab.  Japan  and  China.  Tkimberg* 

95.  L.  circinale.  Sw. 

Caule  erecto  superne  preecipue  ramoso»  foliis  diatichis 
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coriaceis  ovato-acmninatis  submarginatis  obscure  denticular 
tis  longe  aristato-piliferis,  stipulis  folio  similibus  duplo  minr 
oribus,  ramulis  foliisque  siccitate  convolutis. — Sw.  Syn,  FiL 
p.  182.  (non  I^unb.)  Dan,  Prod.  Fl  Nepai,  p.  18.  ?  WaU.  OxL 
n.  2189.— K  Bryopteris.  lAnn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567,  (fide  Wmde- 
now.) — L.  tamariscinum.  Desv.  Enc  BoL  SnqjpL  v.  S.  p.  540. 
(fide  Spreng.) 

Hab.  East  Indies.  Stoartz.  Behar.  Dr.  Hamilton.  (  Wal^ 
Itch.) — To  this  place  Willdenow  refers  the  L.  Bryopieris  of 
Linnaeus,  but  the  expression  ^^  foliis  sparsis  imbricatis,"  in 
Sp.  Plantj  is  totally  at  variance  with  our  plant,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  is  surely  more  correct  in  reducing  it  as  a  synonym  to  JU 
rupesire. 

96.  L.  pallescens.  Pred  f 

Caule  erecto  distanter  ramoso,  foliis  distichis  coriaceis 
ovato-subfalcatis  acutis  albo-marginatis  margine  supeme 
pulcherrime  ciliatis  vix  aristato-piliferis,  stipulis  folio  simili- 
bus duplo  minoribus.  Presl,  Bdiq.  Hcenk.  p.  79.  ? 

Hab.  Mexico.  Hanke.  Messrs.^ Lay  ^d  CoUie. — ^We  are 
doubtful  whether  our  plant  be  the  true  L.  pallescens  of  Presl, 
his  description  not  being  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  circum- 
scription of  our  specimen  is  elongated  and  linear. 

97.  L.  revolutum.  JmoU. 

Caule  erecto  supeme  prscipue  ramoso,  foliis  distichis 
coriaceis  ovatis  acutis  subfalcatis  immarginatis  minutissime 
denticulatis  muticis,  stipulis  folio  minoribus. — Amottf  m 
Trans.  Wem.  Soc.  v.  5. 

Hab.  BvaziL  Professor  W.  Jameson.  Dr.  Dekay.  Demerara. 
Mr.  Parker.  Dr.  Hancock. 

98.  L.  pulvinatum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Densissime  caespitosum,  caule  pinnato  vel  bipinnato 
ubique  folioso^  foliis  arctissime  imbricatis  coriaceo-rigidis 
obliquis  late  ovatis  mucronato-piliferis  integerrimis  ciliatis 
margine  inferiore  incurvo  superiore  fusco-membranaceo, 
stipulis  folio  simillimis  erectis  appressis  marginibus  incras- 
satis  latere  interiore  ciliatis. 
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Hab.  KflBootL  Dr.  IVUUL--This  k  one  of  the  moot 
MBgnlar  and  dbdnct  wpecioB  at  the  gems.  So  doielj  are 
ill  leaves  aad  stipules  imbricated^  and  so  ahnilar  are  they  to 
OBcli  other  m  general  siie  and  diape,  diat^  iqwrn  looking  at  the 
npper  side  of  tbe  plants  they  lunre  the  appearance  of  being 
JbSm  fmdigm  mmrta;  whilst,  on  the  opposite  nde»  the  di»- 
tichous  arrangement  is  conspicuoos ;  and,  so  closdijare  tb^ 
tibere  applied  to  each  o&er,  as  to  resemble  the  coat  of  an 
JrmadiUa*  These  leaves^  too^  are  different  in  their  texture 
firom  any  other  species,  and  mudi  like  those  of  some  Poi^ 
tridmy  or,  ia  minialiure,  of  some  smallrleaved  Jhes. 

M.  L.  canleacens.  FFoft  Oat  n.  197. 

Caule  erecto  stricto  infeme  nudo  folioso  foliis  arete  ap- 
pressis  circumvolutis  supeme  tripimatira  ramose^  ramis  p»- 
mariia  elongatis  attennatis^  foUis  oblique  oordato-ovatis  sab- 
fidcatis  acutis  minute  denticulato-serratis  subenerviis  siccitate 
striatis  lacurvis,  stipolis  folio  duplo  minoribus  late  ovatis 
basi  oblique  oordatia  acnmraalis  dendculato-serratis* 

Has*  At  the  River  Rapty^  Nepal  Dr.  fFaOich. — This 
Lifoopodium  is  remarkable  for  its  rigid  and  elastic  stems, 
which  are  straight,  covered  with  leaves  and  stipules, 
exactly  resembling  each  other,  and  so  closely  appressed^  as 
whoUy  to  conceal  the  stem.  The  plant  is  8-12  inches 
high,  of  rather  a  full  green  colour,  paler  beneath.  The 
character  of  Zh  irwohensj  as  given  by  Swartz,  shows  that  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  present  species.  Our  specimens,  how- 
ever, differ,  as  iar  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description,  and 
are  not  convoluted  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

100.  L.  Yemense.  Sto.  Syn.  FIL  p.  188,  et  ¥97.  L^f.  4. — 
L.  sanguinolentum.  Forsk.  Cat  tt  ArA.  p.  128.  (non 


Has.    Arabia  Fettz.  Ibr^UfiL 

*  *  RamuRs  cum  JbSu  siccUaie  plams.    FLaniyolia. 
\  4giids  idragoniSi  $guamis  tequaUbus.    Tetragonostachta. 

4-  Caufa  erecto* 
101.  L.  crassicaule*  Hook,  ei  Grm. 
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Ckvke  crecto  orMao  aagnlafco  infiBnie  oudhisculo  sab- 
i^yUo  sopeme  nuBorissimc^  rmmm  b»-tripimifltB  fleimoas 
flaccidis,  foliis  remotiusculis  laxis  papyraceo-membranaceift 
subpellucidis  ovato-oblongia  sesfiilibus  apice  solummodo 
rarissime  minute  denticulatis  siccitate  subundolato-crispatis, 
stipulis  erecto-patulis  ovato-lanceolatis  brevi-acuminatis  basi 
attenuatis  oblique  decurrentibus  subundulatis;  spicb  brevi- 
bus. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  NepaL  Dr,  WaUidu — Thia  plant  wa» 
sent  to  «a  along  with  lujulcrahtm,  {WaU.  Cat  n.  125,)  which 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  in  size  and  aqpect^  and  with  which 
it  was  probably  found  growii^  Its  steins,  however,  are 
very  thick  at  the  base,  throughout  of  a  deep  fulvous  colour. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  of  a  thin  texture, 
considerably  undulated  when  dry.  The  stipules  are  lax, 
attenuated  in  their  lower  half,  and  decurrent. 

102.  L.  iulcratunu  Ebmilt.  im  Dom,  Prod.  JR.  N^  fu  17. 
WM.  CaL  n.  125. 

Hab.    Mountains  of  NepaL  HamiUon.  WaBkhL 

103.  L.  pubescens.  Walt  Cat  «» 1391 

Cmaik  erecto  sapeme  ranloabsinKv  nunb  pnnarih  nib- 
didrotouis  omnibua  quasi  glandnloso-pubeseeakibua,  fisUb 
remotisi  hoiixontalifaiia  opacis  Unean-obloagis  ofatusia  mavw 
ginibiis  lendutis  basi  decunrentibv^  atipulia  coofiiniiifaua 
quftdorvplo  mxnoribiis  eredis  acete  iqspresois^  spicm  elongato* 
cylindraeeis  flexnoaiff. 

Hab.  Mountams  of  Iirawaddyy  aad  near  Av%  182iL  Dr. 
WaUidu—Jlmist  ckiaely  alfied  to  L.Jnkrakam^  but  iOBKn 
somewhat  in  its  zaBiificBticMV  hi  its  darker  hue^  lougex 
spikes,  and  especially  in  Us  pwbeaeeat  branches^  Both  hajve 
the  leaves  singularly  opaque,  with  the  margina  recurved  and 
decurrent  at  the  base. 

104.  L.  pennatum.  Don^  Prod.  It^  Nep.  p.  18. 
Hab.  NepaL  Dw.  Hamilton. 

Mfi.  L.  BeBwnink  Bern  JRmL  FiL  iH  Jtau  Soc  Lmm.  Par. 
V.  6«  p.  186* 
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Hab.  Java.  Demxnu^ — ^Desvaux  remarks  that  this  species 
differs  from  his  L.  caMdatum  chiefly  by  its  oval  and  shorter 
leaves. 

106.  L.  Wallichii.  HooL  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  tereti-angulato  infeme  nudo  aphylio  supeme 
bipinnatim  pulcherrime  plumoseque  ramose,  foliis  inferiori- 
bus  remotis  squamiformibus  appressis  reliquis  pectinatim 
horizontaliter  patentibus  rigidis  subcoriaceis  ovato-oblongis 
falcatis  acutis  basi  brevissime  auriculatis  integerrimis,  stipu- 
lis  folio  triplo  minoribus  acuminatissimis  falcatis  imbricato- 
patulis  basi  iniequaliter  cordatis  subaurictdatis,  spicis  elon- 
gatis  laxis. — ^L.  elegans.  tVialL  CaL  n.  128.  (non  Dem).) 

Hab.  Penang  and  Singapore.  Dr.  WaUich, — ^We  have 
much  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  very  gracefiil  species  to 
our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Wallich.  It  is  indeed  a  most  dis- 
tinct one.  The  primary  branches  are  elongated,  and  so 
closely  set  with  other  branches  as  to  resemble  a  feather. 
The  branchlets  are  simple,  beautifully  and  regularly  peo 
tinated  with  leaves. 

107.  L.  argenteum.  WaU.  CaL  n.  127. 

Caule  erecto  supeme  tripinnatim  ramoso^  pinnis  primarib 
elongatis  flaccidis,  foliis  fere  horizontalibus  subimbricatis 
oblongis  paululum  fidcatis  acutis  obscure  et  late  nervosis 
integerrimis  basi  supeme  ciliatis  subtus  argenteo-nitentibus 
nervo  albido^  stipulis  ovato-cuspidatis  minute  denticulatis 
basi  insequaliter  auriculato-cordatis  barbatis,  spicis ? 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Penang.  Dr,  WalUch. — This  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  L.JkMlahan9  but  is  far  more  flaccid 
and  more  delicately  pectinated  with  leaves. 

108.  L.  anceps.  Preslj  BeUq.  Hwnk.  p.  80. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Hcenke. — Compared  by  its 
author  to  L.flabdlaiunL 

109.  L.  flabellatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1568. — L.  gracile. 
Degv.  Enc.  Bet  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  551. — L.  membranaceum. 
Desv.  Ic  p.  551,  (fide  Spreng.)—(Plum.  Amor,  t  21.  FSL 
t  43.) 
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Hab.  West  Indies.  South  America.  De^vaux. — ^We 
have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  specimens  commmiicated  to 
us  by  M.  Desvaux,  to  refer  his  L.  gracikj  without  any  hesi- 
tation, to  this  place.  Sprengel  seems  to  us  also  to  be  cor- 
rect in  bringing  L,  membranaceum  of  the  same  author  under 
L»flabeUaJtum;  but  not  equally  so  in  regard  to  L.  FlabeUum 
of  Desvaux,  of  which  we  have  an  authentic,  though  im- 
perfect, specimen. 

1 10.  L.  Pennula.  Deso.  Prod,  FiL  in  Ann*  Soc.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  187. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Dewaux. — ^This  is  brought  into 
comparison  with  L.Jlabellaium  by  Desvaux. 

111.  L.  Flabellum.  Desv,  Enc.  Bot.  SuppL  v.  3. p.  558. 
Hab.   South  America.  Desvaux. 

112.  L.  Chilense.  JVilld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  44.  Presl,  in  BeKq. 
Hank.  p.  79. 

Hab.  Chili.  WiOdenow.  Mexico,  and  the  Vallies  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru.  Htenke. — According  to  Wiljdenow, 
this  species  has  the  habit  of  L.  cancUiculaiumj  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  stipules  and  straighter  spikes. 

113.  L.  Durvillaei.  5ory,  in  Duperr.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  247.  t  25. — 
L.  caudatum.  Desv.  Enc.  Boi.  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  558.  ?  Spreng. 
SysL  Vgget.  v.  4.  p.  20.  ? — Muscus  fruticescens.  Rumph. 
Amb.  V.  6.  p.  86.  t  39. 

Hab.  Amboyna.  Bvmphius.  Labillardiere.  New  Ireland. 
DumUe.  Molucca  Islands.  Desvaux. — The  figure  in  the  Her- 
barium Amboinense  agrees  extremely  well  with  that  given  by 
Bory  in  Duperrey*s  Voyage.  The  L.  caudaiumj  of  Desvaux, 
arranged  by  that  author  among  the  little-known  species,  is 
also  supposed  by  him  to  be  identical  with  the  plant  of 
Rumphius,  and  we  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  quote 
it,  but  with  a  mark  of  doubt. 

114.  L.  pellucidum.  Desv.  Enc  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  552. 

Hab.  South  America.  Desvaux;  who  observes  that  this 
Lycopodium  is  allied  to  L.  canaliculaiumj  and  L.  CkUense. 
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1 16.  L.  planum.  Dem}.  Enc.  Bet  SttppL  v.  8.  p*  S54. 

Hab.  Elast  Indies.  Dewctux. — ^This  comes  very  near,  indeed, 
(judging  by  the  description),  to  the  following  species,  being 
chiefly  characterized  by  its  oval  leaves. 

116.  Lto  canaliculatum.  Linsu 

Caule  erecto  infeme  nudo  aphyllo  supeme  remote  folioso 
distiche  ramoso,  ramis  dichotomis,  foliis  approximatis  sub- 
imbricatis  horizontaliter  patentibus  rigidiusculis  nitidis  semi- 
cordato-oblongis  acutiusculis  basi  superne  dilatatis  membranar 
ceis  minute  denticulatis  in  auriculam  productis,  stipulis  folio 
tripio  minoribus  ovatis  pungenti-acuminatis  fiiicato-curvatis 
arete  imbricatis,  spicis  4-6  lineas  longis. — lAmn*  Sp.  PL  p. 
1568.  Sto.  Syn.  FiL  p.  184.— L.  fruticulosunu  Bary^  in  WUkL 
Sp.  PL  V.  5.  p.  41. — L.  cataphractum.  fVUld.  L  c.  p.  43. — L. 
cupressinum*  WUkL  L  c.  p,  42. — L.  tereticaulon.  Desv,  Enc, 
Bot.  Sk^.  V.  8.  p.  551. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Mauritius.  Amboyna.  Coro- 
mandel. — ^This  species,  to  which  we  have  adduced  so  many 
synon3rm8,  has  often  been  compared  with  Is.  JlabeOaium 
of  the  West  Indies;  but  that  species  abundantly  difiers  in 
its  darker  hue,  in  its  closely  pinnated,  and  not  dichotomous 
branches,  in  the  more  oblique,  and  not  horizontally  patent 
leaves,  which  are  beautifully  ciliated  at  the  base  on  the 
upper  margin. 

117.  L.  intermedium.  Bbime^  Enum.  PL  Jav*  p.*269* 

Hab.  Woods,  Java.  Vr.  Bhme. — ^Intermediate,  accord- 
ing to  Blume,  between  L.  denticulaiumj  Lh  umtroswm  (our 
L.  ocmcbmim)^  and  L.  cupressinum  (our  L  canaUcukxtum.) 

118.  L.  microstachyon.  Presl,  Rdiq.  BcenlL  p.  80. — ^L.  mi- 
crostachyum.  Desv.  Eno.  Bet  SuppL  v,  8.  p.  554.  ? 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Hcsnhe. — Compared  by  Presl 
with  L.  ftabeUatum^  and  L.  cupressinum  (our  L.  canaUcuhr 

turn*) 

119.  L.  latifolium.  Hook,  et  Qrev, 

Caule  elato  erecto  inferne  denudato  foliis  squamiforraibus 
munko  basi  stolonifero  snpeme  bii-tripinnatim  ramoio,  fiiliis 
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caulinis  late  ovatis  reliquis  oblongo-ovatis  omnibus  coriaceo- 
membranaceis  paululum  falcatis  obtusiusculis  minutissime 
denticulatis  sessilibus  basi  supeme  subdilatatis,  stipulis  late 
obovatis  sublonge  mucronatis  denticulatis  basi  paululum 
productis  gibbosis,  spicis      ■  ? 

Hab.  Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon.  Dr.  Emerson. — This  fine 
plant  is  nearly  two  feet  in  height ;  the  stem  bare  of  branches 
below,  but  furnished  with  appressed  leaves  and  stipules. 
The  cauline  leaves  among  the  branches  are  horizontaUy 
patent,  very  broad,  and  Uie  stipules  remarkable  for  their 
great  breadth,  and  for  being  so  suddenly  acuminated  as  to 
form  an  evident  mucro.  It  approaches  near  to  L.  air(Mnride 
in  foliage,  but  is  a  much  more  erect  plant,  and  of  more 
rigid  texture. 

120.  L.  Lyallii.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  inferne  nudo  aphyllo  teretiusculo  supeme 
ramosissimo,  ramis  pinnatis  approximatis  angulatis,  foliis 
horizontaliter  patentibus  coriaceis  rigidis  oblongis  subfalcatis 
brevi-acuminatis  basi  superiore  dilatato  inferiore  decurrente 
integerrimo,  stipulis  lanceolato-acuminatis  subcarinatis 
erectis  strictis  basi  insigniter  decurrentibus,  spicis  brevibus. 

Hab*  Madagascar.  Dr.  Lyally  ^^  n.  265." — This  species, 
although  widely  distinct  from  L.  pectinatum  of  Willdenow, 
and  having  much  smaller  foliage,  yet  resembles  it  in  its  rigid 
texture,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  leaves  and  stipules. 

121.  L.  atroviride.    WaU.  Herb.  1823.  Cat  n.  120.   Hook,  ei 
Grev.  IcFiLL  39. 

Hab.  Penang  and  Singapore.  Dr.  WaUich.  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight  Dr.  Skitter. — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  under-side  of 
the  leaves  of  this  L/ycopodivm,  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
any  other  species,  namely,  that  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
between  it  and  the  margin,  there  is  a  pale  whitish  line,  ap- 
parently caused  by  the  epidermis  being  there  loosened  or  freed 
from  the  parenchymatous  substance.  The  stem  is  rounded, 
and  not  unfrequently  stoloniferous.  The  figure  in  DUL 
Muse.  t.  66.  f.  8,  (from  the  East  Indies,)  agrees  with  our  plant 
in  general  aspect,  but  is  &r  too  small. 

2  c  2 
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122.  L.  pectinatum.  WiBd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  44.  (non  Lam.) — 
L.  laevigatum.  Lam.  Enc.  Boi.  v.  S.  p.  652. 

Hab.  Madagascar.  {WiQdenow.)  Dr.  LyaU,  "  n.  255,  and 
269." — In  one  specimen  in  our  possession,  communicated  by 
Professor  Mertens  from  the  Herbarium  of  Jussieu,  the  stipules 
are  ovato-Ianceolate ;  whilst  in  several  others,  communicated 
by  Dr.  Lyall,  they  are  much  smaller  and  lanceolato-subulate* 

123.  L.  Parkeri.  Hook.  et.  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  acute  tetragono  infeme  stolonifero  supeme 
ramoso  folioso,  ramis  pinnatis,  foliis  inferioribus  squami- 
fbrmibus  appressis  reliquis  horizontaliter  patentibus  pulcher- 
rime  pectinatis  subnitidis  rigidiusculis  oblongis  subfalcatis 
acutis  basi  oblique  cordatis  margine  superiore  denticulato- 
ciliatis,  stipulis  folio  quintuplo  minoribus  lanceolato-acumina- 
tis  rectis  peltatis  basi  productls  nervo  carinatis,  spicis  bre- 
vissimis. 

Hab.  Demerara.  Mr.  Parker. — One  of  the  most  elegant 
and  distinct  of  this  groupe,  and  known  to  us  only  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Guiana,  whence  it  has  been  sent  to  us  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
confounded,  at  least  by  Lamarck,  with  the  L.  pectinatum;  for 
he  mentions  a  variety  from  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America ;  but  it  assuredly  does  not  agree  with  the  species 
under  that  name,  as  first  described  by  Willdenow. 

124.  L.  plumosum.  Linn,  Sp.  PL  p.  1568.  Pred^  Reliq. 
Hank.  p.  79.  ScAkukr,  FiL  t  165. — L.  penniforme,  fi. 
Lam.  Enc.  BU.  v.  3.  p.  650,  (fide  Detvaux.)  {DHL  Muse, 
t  66.  /  9.  ?) 

Hab.   East  Indies.  Wilidenow.  Cordilleras  of  Chili.  HtBnke. 

125.  L.patulum.  Sw.Syn.Fil.  p.  184,  ef  41L — L.  heterodonton. 
Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  548,  (fide  SprengeL) 

Hab.    Jamaica.  Swartz. 

126.  L.  Myosurus.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  181. 
Hab.     Sierra  Leone.  Swartz. 

127.  L.  scariosum.  ForsL  Prod.  n.  484. 

Hab.     Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fcrster. 
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128.  L.  ciliatum.  fVUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  6.  p.  38.— L.  Novce  Hol- 
landiae.  Sw.  Syn.  FiLp.  184,  €^  410. 

Hab.   New  Holland.  WiUdenow. 

129.  L.  tetragonostachyutn.  WalL  Cai.  n.  124. 

Caule  brevi  erecto  ad  basin  folioso  et  stolonifero  bipinnatim 
ramoso,  ramis  erecto-patentibus,  foliis  rigidiusculis  ovato- 
oblongis  valde  acutis  marginatis  minute  denticulatis  basi  utrin- 
que  ciliatis,  stipulis  ovatis  mucronato-acuminatis  marginatis 
denticulatis  basi  oblique  cordatis  subauriculatis,  spicis  brevi- 
bus. 

Var.  /S.  major;  foliis  majoribus  acutioribus  tenuioribus,  stipulis 
magis  acuminatis. — L.  semicordatum.  WalL  Cat.  n.  126. 
(2,)  6^  (4.) — ^^L.  semicordato  an  diversum  ?"  JValL — L. 
plumosum.  Hamilt.  Herb.  {Wall.  Cat) — An  distincta spe- 
cies? 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Ava.  Dr.  Wallich.  fi.  Rajemahl  Moun- 
tains of  Hindostan.  Dr.  Wallich.  Mongher.  Dr.  Hamilton. 
Hilly  country  of  Madras.  Dr.  Wight. — This  is  an  erect  plant, 
5-6  inches  in  height,  bare  of  branches  towards  the  base,  but 
everywhere  leafy.  The  leaves  and  stipules  are  furnished  with 
a  distinct  though  slender  denticulated  margin,  the  former 
ciliated  at  their  base.  The  var.  fi.  was  suspected  by  Dr. 
Wallich  to  be  distinct  from  L.  semicordatum,  though  similar 
in  the  general  form  of  its  foliage. 

130.  L.  pallidum.  Hooh.  et  Grev. 

Caule  gracili  basi  decumbente  dein  erecto  folioso  bipinnatim 
ramoso,  ramis  brevibus,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  rigido-membran- 
aceis  remotiusculis  subtus  nitidis  basi  oblique  cordatis  mar- 
ginibus  denticulato-serratis  vetustioribus  (et  in  axillis)  duplo 
majoribus,  stipulis  folio  duplo  minoribus  cordato-ovatis  basi 
oblique  subauriculatis  setaceo-acuminatis  denticulato-serratis, 
spicis  brevibus. 

Hab.  Nepal.  Dr.  Wallich,  1820. — Stems  about  a  span 
long ;  whole  frond  lanceolate,  branching  from  near  the  base ; 
colour  a  pale  yellowish -green ;  opaque  above,  glossy  beneath. 
The  broad,  somewhat  remote,  leaves,  and  their  large  size 
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apon  the  stem  and  primary  branches,  give  a  peculiar  aspect 
to  this  plant  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words. 

131.  L.  Menziesii.  HoolL  et  Gree. — L.  Arbuscula.  Hook,  et 
Crrev.  Ic.  FiL  t.  200.  (non  Kauffim.) 

Has.    Owhyhee.  Menzies,   Oahu.  Messrs.  Lay  and  Coltie. 

132.  L.  Arbuscula.  Kau^.  Enum.  FiL  p.  19.  (non  Hook,  et 
Chrev.) 

Has.  Sandwich  Islands.  Oahu.  Chamisso.  Messrs.  Lap 
and  Collie.    Oualan  and  Borabora.  DurviUe. 

133.  L.  pumilio.  Br.  Prod.  p.  166. 

Hab.  Tropical  parts  of  New  Holland.  Sir  Joseph  Banksj 
in  BrowrCs  Prod. — The  stem,  according  to  Brown,  is  erect 
and  subsimple. 

-(-  -H  Cotife  r^i^enie. 

134.  L.  concinnum.  Sto.  Syn.  FU.  p.  183,  e^408. — L.  apicu- 
latum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  Supjd.  v.  3.  p.  551. — L.  umbrosum. 
Boryy  in  WilUL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  36. — L.  sparsifolium.  Desv. 
L  c. p. 553. — L. obtusum.  Desv.  Lcp.  548. — L. pectinatum. 
Lam.  Enc.  Bot  v.  3.  p.  651. — L.  viridulum.  Bory^  in  WilUU 
L  c.  p.  37. — L.  falcatum.  Desv.  I.  c.  p.  540. 

Hab.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. — ^After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  descriptions  of  the  above  syncMiyms^  we 
feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  uniting  them  with  L.  comcin' 
num. 

135.  L.  Roxburghii.  HooL  ei  Grev. 

Caule  procumbente  stolonifero  vage  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso 
folioso,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  subnitidis  margine  superioreden- 
ticulato  basi  dilatato  ciliato  sub-marginato,  stipulis  folio  triplo 
minoribus  late  obovatis  marginatis  spinuloso-denticulatis  dorso 
minutissime  punctatis  mucrone  longo  rigido  aspero  aristatis. 

Hab.    ?  "Herb.  Roxb."  Dr.  WaUich.— In  general 

aspect  this  species  approaches  L.  ooftciniMan,  but  the  leaves 
are  broader,  more  dilated  in  the  upper  margin  at  the  base : 
they  are  distinctly  ciliated,  but  by  no  means  prolonged  into  a 
narrow  auricle.     The  stipules  are  singularly  though  minutely 
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dotted  with  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  strongly  ciliated 
at  the  margin,  and  the  extremity  runs  out  into  a  long,  stout, 
rough  mucro,  equal  in  length  to  the  stipule. 

136.  L.  barbatum.  Kmdf.  Enunu  FiL  p.  18. — ^L.  repandum. 
De8v.  Enc.  BaL  Stgfpl.  t^.  S.  jtx.  558,  (fide  SprengeL) 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  CkanUsso, — Hitherto  Sprengel 
also  refers  the  next  species,  but  in  this  we  have  not  ventured 
to  follow  him. 

137.  L.  atrovirens.  Presly  Reliq.  Hcmk.  p.  79.  t  12.  f.  2. 

Hab.  Ck)rdilleras  of  Chili.  Hcenke. — Allied  to  L.  plumosum 
and  to  L.  Arbuscvla  of  Kaulfuss,  according  to  Presl. 

138.  L.  stipulatum.  Bbmey  Enmm,  PL  Jav.  p.  268. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Java.  Dr.  Bhme, — Near  L.  canalicu^ 
latumf  according  to  Blume;  it  has,  however,  creeping  stems. 

139.  L.  inaequalifolium.  Hook,  ei  Grev. 

Canle  longissimo  stolonifero  tetragono  sparse  folioso^  ramis 
elongatis  lato-lanceolatis  subplumosis  bipinnatis  fiaccidis,  foliis 
subnitidis  fere  horizontaliter  patentibus  approxiraatis  oblongis 
acQtissimis  paululum  falcatis  sessilibus  vetustioribus  (ad  axillas 
ramorum  prascipue)  dnplo  triplove  majoribus  obtusioribus 
omnibus  integerrimis,  stipulis  ovatis  cuspidato-acuminatis  basi 
oblique  subauriculatis  vetustioribus  roagis  oblongis  minusque 
acuminatis,spicis  terminalibus  elongatis. — L.  ornithopodioides  ? 
Wight,  in  Herb.  (fide.  Wall  Cat  fi.  2187.) 

Hab.  Madras.  Dr.  Wight.  This  very  fine  species  of  Zyco- 
podhim,  which  appears  to  extend  to  some  feet  in  length,  has,  in 
the  general  form  of  the  foliage  and  in  the  spikes,  a  very  great 
affinity  with  our  L.  WaUichii  (the  X.  ekgans  of  Wall,  not 
Desv.);  but  in  other  respects  the  two  species  are  widely  different 
The  present  plant  is  a  procumbent  one,  throwing  out  large 
and  strong  stolones.  The  branches,  instead  of  being  narrow 
and  elongated  and  simply  pinnated,  are  broadly  lanceolate 
and  regularly  biptnnate ;  the  leaves  are  far  more  flaccid,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  from  the 
great  size  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stems  and  primary  branches, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  secondary  ones. 
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140.  L.  scandens.  Sw* 

Caule  longissimo  scandente  aphyllo  stolonifero,  ramis  va^s 
subpinnatim  divisis,  foliis  subcoriaceis  nitidis  patentibus  cos- 
pidatis  oblongis  denticulato-serratis  basi  subcordatis,  stipulis 
ovads  carinatis  piingenti-acuminatis  denticulato-serrads  pau- 
lulum  falcatis  imbricato-patentibus  basi  in  auriculis  duabus 
sagittatis  productis,  spicis  elongatis,  squamis  paten tissim  is. — 
Sw.  Syn.  FijL  p.  185. — L.  plumosum.  Desv,  Enc.  BoL  Suppl. 
V.  3.  p.  540.  excL  syn.^  (fide  Deswiux,) — Stachjgjnandrum 
scandens.  PaL  de  Beauv.  It  d^Owetre^  et  de  Ben.  p.  10.  t.  7.  ? 

Hab.  Oware.  P.  de  Beauvois.  There  is  a  peculiar  rigidity 
in  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  this  species.  The  margins  of 
the  leaves  and  stipules  are  rough  with  little  prickles  pointing 
forwards.  The  figure  of  Pal.  de  Beauvois  is  tolerably  charac- 
teristic of  our  plant,  and  the  leaf  is  represented  with  a  mucro; 
but  the  description  is  lamentably  deficient. 

141.  L.  Willdenovii.  Dew.  Enc.  BoL  Stq^  v.  3.  p.  552. 
Hook,  ei  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  57.  Wall  Cat  n.  122.  Ebme^  FL 
Jav.  p.  267. — L.  laevigatum.   Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  45. 

Hab.  East  Indies.  fVUldenow.  Penang.  Dr.  Wattich. 
Madras.  Dr.  Wight.    Java.  Dr.  Bbame. 

142.  L.  Pouzolzianum.  Gandich.  in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  l.p.  287. 

Hab.  Moluccas  (Pisang.)  Gaudichaud. — Said  to  be  allied 
to  L.  stoloni/emmf  pecHnattim,  and  WiUdenovii. 

143.  L.  stoloniferum.  Sw. 

Caule  longissimo  repente  valde  ramoso  per  totam  longitu- 
dinem  hie  illic  stolonifero^  stolonibus  nitentibus,  ramis  dicho- 
tomis  apicibus  rotundatis,  foliis  caulinis  valde  remotis,ramorum 
approximatis,  omnibus  horizontaliter  patentibus  oblongis  sub- 
falcatis  opacis  flaccid  is  acutiusculis  sessilibus  apicibus  mar- 
gineque  superiore  minutissime  denticulatis^  stipulis  late  ovatis 
appressis  rigido-acuminatis  minutissime  denticulatis  basi 
oblique  et  inaequaliter  biauriculatis. — Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  182.  FL 
Ind.  Oca.  v.  3.  p.  1576. — L.  penniforme.  Lam.  Enc.  BoL  v.  3. 
p.  650,  (fide  SprengeL) — Muscus  squamosus  repens.  Pbmu  FiL 
L  14S.— DHL  Muic.  L  66.  /  9.  a.  and  b.    vixf.  10. 
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Hab.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Stoartz,  Demerara.  Mr. 
Parker.  Pichincha,  in  Peru.  Professor  W.  Jameson. — This 
plant  we  consider  to  be  the  true  L.  stohmferum  of  Swartz. 

144.  L.  Poeppigianum.  Hook,  ei  Grev. 

Caule  elongato  repente  ramoso  stolonifero,  foliis  caulinis 
remotis  reliquis  niagis  approximatis  omnibus  horizontaiiter 
patentibus  oblongo-ovatis  rigidis  pungenti-acutis  nervo  su- 
perne  carinato  subtus  canaiiculato  marginibus  subreflexis 
denticulato-asperis,  stipulis  ovatis  pungenti-acuminatis  ciliato- 
denticulatis  basi  productis  peltatis. — L.  stoloniferum.  Kunze^ 
in  Herb,  nostr. 

Hab.  Cuba.  Dr.  Poeppig. — We  have  received  this  from 
Dr.  Kunze,  under  the  name  of  Zi.  stoloniferum  of  Swartz.  In 
size  and  general  habit  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  following 
species,  and  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  true  L.  stohniferum.  The  leaves  and  stipules  are 
of  an  exceedingly  harsh  and  rigid  texture^  and  the  former 
are  more  ovate  and  pungently  acute. 

145.  L.  sulcatum.  Desv. 

Caule  elongato  repente  ramoso  stolonifero,  ramis  dicho- 
tomis,  foliis  caulinis  remotis  ramorum  approximatis  omnibus 
horizontaiiter  patentibus  oblongis  paululum  falcatis  opacis 
subflaccidis  obtusiusculis  apice  margineque  superiore  den- 
tato-ciliatis  basi  hinc  auriculatis,  auricula  ciliata,  stipulis 
folio  duplo  minoribus  late  ovatis  acuminatis  minute  denticu* 
latis  basi  evidenter  productis  et  ita  peltatis,  spicis  brevibus. — 
Desv.  Enc.  Bot  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  549. — L.  stoloniferum.  Raddij 
FiL  Bras,  t  2. — L.  Braziliense.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Ann.  Sac. 
Linn.  Par.  v.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab.  Brazil.  Raddi.  Douglas.  Macrae. — This  is  assuredly 
allied  to  L.  stoloniferumj  but  it  is  a  smaller  plant ;  the  stolones 
are  not  glossy,  the  leaves  have  a  small  curved,  oblique,  linear, 
ciliated  auricle  at  the  base  on  the  upper- side,  and  the 
stipules  are  prolonged  into  one  piece  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
be  decidedly  peltate  in  regard  to  insertion. 

146.  L.  serrulatum.  Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  SappL  v.  3.  p.  550. 
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Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Demnrnx. — Desvaux^  in  his  arrange- 
ment, places  this  next  to  L.  stobm^ferum. 

147.  L.  horizontale.  Preslj  Bdiq.  Hcenk.  p,  78. 

Hab.  Vallies  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru.  Husnken — This 
is  said  to  approach  the  L.  marginatmn  of  Humboldt,  and  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  to  L.  stobmiferum  ;  but  since  nothing 
is  said  of  the  stolones  by  Presl,  its  original  describer,  we 
have  thought  it  safer  to  keep  it  distinct. 

148.  L.  mnioides.  Sieb.  JFl  Mixta,  n.  325. 

Caule  procumbente  foiioso  stolonifero  bi-tripinnatim  ra- 
moso,  ramis  sparsis,  foliis  remotiusculis  ovato-oblongis  vix 
nitidis  flaccidis  acutiusculis  basi  cordatis  oblique  auriculatis 
longissime  ciliatis,  stipulis  folio  duplo  minoribus  ovatis  cari- 
natis  acuminato-cuspidatis  ciliatis  appressis  paululum  falcatis 
basi  productis  peltatis. 

Hab.  Mauritius.  Sieber. — Ten  inches  to  a  foot  long. 
Whole  plant  rather  flaccid ;  stem  tetragonous,  with  remote 
leaves;  those  of  the  branches  smaller  and  more  approxi- 
mated; all  of  them  remarkable  for  the  long  white  hairs 
which  fringe  the  base»  and  are  best  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
plant. 

149.  L.  dilatatum.  BaA.  ei  Orev. 

Caule  elongato  stolonifero  procumbente  foiioso,  ramis  bi- 
tripinnatis  versus  apicem  caulis  sensim  rarioribus  mmori- 
busque,  ramulis  (cum  foliis)  ad  apicem  dilatatis,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  acutiusculis  sessilibus  albo-marginatis  omnino 
integerrimis,  stipulis  ovatis  brevi-acuminatis  marginatis  in- 
tegerrimis  subfalcatis  apicibus  patentibus,  spicis ? 

Hab.  China*  Messrs.  Lay  and  CoUie. — The  stems  are  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  bearing  branches  which  gradually 
become  smaller  and  more  distant  towards  the  extremity, 
and  leaves  larger  than  those  on  the  branches;  the  latter, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  branches  themselves,  are 
broader  towards  their  summits,  giving  the  whole  plant 
a  peculiar  aspect.  The  colour  is  a  pale  tender  green. 
Fructification  unknown. 
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150.  If  marginatum.  Humb.  in  WilUL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  41. 
PiL  Bras,  t  1.  /.  2.  Gaudich.  in  Pteyc.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  286, 
(description  excellent.) — L.  jungermannioides.  Gaudich. 
in  Preyc.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  286.  ? 

Has.  Mexico.  HumboldL  Peru.  Hanke.  Porto- Rico. 
SprengeL  Brazil.  SaddL  Porbes. — ^Without  being  able  to 
determine  exactly  the  plant  of  Humboldt,  we  have  followed 
Raddi,  from  whom  we  possess  specimens,  and  whose  des- 
cription suflSciently  accords  with  that  of  Humboldt  This 
is  an  elegant  species,  of  a  soft  and  silky  texture,  dark  green 
above,  pale  beneath,  stoloniferous,  twice  or  thrice  pinnatedly 
branched,  with  the  branches  patent,  and  having  the  stem- 
leaves  equal  in  size,  and  equally  closely  placed  with  those 
of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  especially  ciliated  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  cordate,  and,  on  one  side,  auricled. 

151.  L.  fissidentoides.  Hook,  et  Grev, 

Caule  repente  radiculoso  vage  ramoso  folioso,  foliis  sub- 
coriaceis  nitidis  approximatis  lineari-oblongis  apice  minutL»- 
sime  denticulatis  basi  Buperiore  diaphano  rotundato  ciliato- 
denticulato,  stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  sparse 
ciliatis  basi  in  auriculam  elongatam  productis,  spicis  brevibus. 

Hab.  Madagascar.  Dr.  Lycdi,  (<<267.") — This  has  narrower 
leaves  than  the  generality  of  species  of  this  division,  of  a 
rigid  texture,  and  glossy ;  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed 
4-6  inches  in  length. 

152.  L.  remotifolium.  Desv.  Prod.  PiL  in  Ann.  Soc.  Idnn. 
Par.  V.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab*  Philippine  Islands.  Dewaux. 

153.  L.  cochleatum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  procumbente  folioso,  ramis  sparsis  dichotome  divisis, 
foliis  subcoriaceis  horizontalibus  cordato-ovatis  obtusissimis 
enerviis  basi  superiore  dilatato  minute  denticulato^  stipulis 
cordato-rotundatis  sessilibus  altemis  imbricatis  convexis 
mucronatis  mucrcme  oblique  incurro,  spicis  dichotomis, 
squamis  cordatis  convexis  obtuiisaimis. 

Hab.    Ceylon.    Dr.  Emerson. — ^Ooe  of  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary  and  distinct  species  in  the  whole  genus.  Its  con* 
vex  stipules,  and  blunt  leaves  and  scales,  give  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  Jungennaxnia  cochUarifirnds^  on  an 
enlarged  scale.     Our  specimen  is  nearly  a  foot  long. 

154.  L.  denudatum.   WiM.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  36. 

Has.    West  Indies.     Jamaica.  Menzies,  Wiles.  Bcmcrqft 

155.  L.  Douglasii.  Hook,  et  Grev. — L.  ovalifolium.  Hook,  ei 
Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  177.  (non  Desvaux.) 

Hab.   North -West  coast  of  America.  Douglas. 

156.  L.  integerrimum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  radicante  vage  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus  sub- 
dichotomis  flaccidis,  foliis  approximatis  oblique  ovato-cor- 
datis  obtusis  integerrimis,  stipulis  folio  paululum  minoribus 
cordatis  rectis  obtusis  integerrimis  basi  oblique  subauricu- 
latis,  spicis  brevibus,  squamis  ovatis  acuminatis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Courtallam.  Dr.  Wight. — Scarcely  a  span  long,  of 
a  palish  green  colour,  very  flaccid ;  distinguished  from  Z#. 
semicardatum  by  its  broader,  more  obtuse,  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  by  the  large  size  of  the  cordate  stipules. 

157.  L.  cordifolium.  Desv.  Enc.  Bot  SvppL  v.  3.  p.  548. 
Hab.   Porto-Rico.  Desvaux. 

158.  L.  semicordatum.  WalL  Cat.  ft.  126.  (1,)  et  (3.) 

Caule  repente  elongato  vage  et  subdichotome  ramoso 
stolonifero  sparse  folioso,  ramis  plerumque  brevibus  flaccidis, 
foliis  approximatis  horizontaliter  patentibus  oblongo-ovatis 
basi  subobliquis  sessilibus  immarginatis  versus  apicem  ob- 
scure denticulato-serratis  obtusiusculis,  stipulis  oblongis 
subfalcatis  acutis  acutissimisve  basi  inaequaliter  subauriculato- 
cordatis  integerrimis,  spicis  breviusculis. 

Hab.  Rocks  at  the  River  Rapti,  Nepal;  and  Mountains 
near  Sylhet  Dr.  WalUek. 

159.  L.  sinense.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Jnn.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  v. 
6.  p.  189. 

Hab.  China.  Desvaux. — ^Desvaux  observes  that  it  has  the 
habit  of  his  L.  dqxtuperatum  (the  L.  imxdvens  of  Swartz), 
but  that  it  is  more  slender. 
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160.  L.  radicatum.  Hook,  et  Crrev* 

Caule  decumbente  subvage  bipinnatim  ramoso  terete 
rigidiusculo  folioso  basi  apiceque  longe  attenuate  radicante, 
ramulis  brevibus,  foliis  ovatis  rigidiusculis  acutis  denticulato- 
serratis  basi  utrinque  subciliatis  subtus  nitidiusculis,  stipulis 
folio  duplo  minoribus  oblique  cordatis  basi  insequaliter 
auriculatis  denticulate -ciliatis  tenuiter  acuminatis,  spicis 
brevibus. — ^L.  complanatum.  «  Herb.  Madr."  in  Wall.  Cat. 
n.  2186. 

Hab.  Courtallam  and  Dindygall.  Dr.  Wight. — From  six 
or  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  rather  vaguely  branched,  remark- 
able for  the  extremities  of  the  stems  being  attenuated,  bare 
of  branches,  and  for  their  taking  root  with  strong  radicles. 

161.  L.  nitidum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  radicante  gracili  flexuoso  folioso,  ramis 
remotis  pinnatis  bi-pinnatisve  ad  apicem  non  raro  attenuatis 
radicantibus,  foliis  approximatis  patentibus  oblongo-ovatis 
rectis  obtusiusculis  nitidis  subpellucidis  denticulatis  basi 
superiore  marginatis  sublonge  ciliatis,  stipulis  imbricatis 
appressis  ovatis  subfalcatis  marginatis  ciliatis  inferne  pr8&- 
cipue  tenui-acuminatis  basi  inaequaliter  auriculatis,  spicis 
brevibus,  squamis  marginatis  denticulatis. 

Hab.  Jamaica.  Messrs.  Wiles  and  Higson. — A  straggling 
plant  with  filiform  stems,  sparingly  clothed  with  leaves, 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  branches ;  both  stems 
and  branches  are  often  attenuated,  and  rooting  at  the 
extremities.     The  leaves  are  thin,  membranous,  and  glossy. 

162.  L.  ornithopodioides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1569.  {DHL  Muse, 
t.  66.  /  1.) 

Hab.  East  Indies.  Iawmbus. — ^Desvaux  observes  that  the 
Zr.  omithopodioiiles  of  Willdenow  is  not  the  species  so  named 
of  Linnasus :  but  he  gives  no  reason  for  offering  this  opinion, 
and  is  probably  as  little  acquainted  with  the  plant  intended 
by  the  Swedish  Naturalist  as  we  confess  oiurselves  to  be : 
for  he  places  it  in  a  division  inscribed  ^^  denticulatio  indeter- 
minatcu"    As  in  many  other  cases  in  this  difficult  genus^  an 
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examination  of  an  original  specimen  alone  can  determine 
the  point  at  issue. 

16S.  L.  hispidom.   WUbL  Sp*  PL  v*  5.  p.  35. — ^L.  omitho- 
podioides.  Sw.  Sgm.  2^  p.  184,  (in  part,  fide  WUIdmow.) 

Hab.   West  Indies.  WUUemw.  Jamaica.  Dr.  MacFatfyen. 

164.  L.  serpens.  Dew.  Emc  Bat  SnqppL  v.  3.  p.  553.  (n<Hi 
Prtd.) 

Hab.  West  Indies.  Demaux.    Jamaica.  Dr.  MatFadyen. 

165.  L.  tenellum.  Dese.  Emu  BcL  SiqfpL  v.  3.  p.  553.  (non 
Dom.) 

Hab.   East  Indies.  DesvoMZ. 

166.  L.  geniculatom.  Prtslf  Bdiq.  Hamk.  p.  30. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Haenke. — ^Fructification  mi- 
known.  Its  affinities  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  placed 
by  Sprengel  next  to  2^  MicriMtodlfon. 

167.  L.  microphyllum.  AaiA,  m  Bumb.  et  BotipL  Noo.  Gea. 
et  Sp.  V.  1.  p.  39. 

Hab.  New  Grenada.  HwnboUt  and  BfmpUmd. 

168.  L.  delicatulum.  Degfo.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  o.  3.  p.  554. 
Hab.   South  America.  DetvoMX. 

169.  L.  crassinervium.  Detv.  Prod.  FiL  m  Awn.  Soc  Lam. 
Par.  V.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab.   Brazil.  Desvaaz. 

170.  L.  didymostachyon.  Detv.  Enc.  BoL  StgfpL  v.  3.  p.  553. 
Hab.  Jamaica.  Detvaux. 

171.  L.  porelloides.  Lam.  Emo.  BcL  o.  3.  j9i  652. 
H41L.  Antilles.  iMWUtrdu 

172.  L.  Hdvedcum.  Lum.  Sp.  PL  p.  1568.  Jaoq.  EL  Amttr. 
L  196.— L.  radicans.  SekramA.  EL  Boo.  n.  1447. 

Hab.  Alps  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.    Caucasus. 


173.  L.  albidulum.  Sw.  S^  FiL  p.  183,  et  409. — L.  patulum. 
GoMJidk.  in  Fregc  Voy. «.  1.  p.  285.«— L.  apodum.  Baddif 
^yw.  FO.  Bras.  p.  2.—L.  Braadliense.  BadtK,  IKL  Bras.  L 
1-  f*  I'Aff-  MP*  (non  Demf.) 
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Van  majus;  duplo  majns,  rum  pateDttftsimi6.-^L.  Braziliense. 
Baddh  FiL  Bras,  t  h  /.  h  Jig.  vtf.  et  Jig.  1.  a. — L.  palli- 
dum. ^^  BeyrichV^  Gtmdich,  in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  I.  p.  285. 

Hab.  «.  From  Canada  (Douglas)  to  Pennsylvania.  Brazil. 
Raddi.  Stvainson.  fi.  Brazil.  Raddi.  Macrae.  Pichincha  in 
Peru.  Professor  W.  Jameson. — This  seems  to  hold  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  JL  Heheticum  and  L.  ajtodum.  It 
is  paler  coloured  than  the  former,  has  a  coarser  reticulation, 
and  more  spinulose  margins  to  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate, 
broader,  more  acute,  and  the  stipules  remarkably  acuminated; 
the  spikes  shorter,  with  longer  and  more  spreading  scales. 

174.  L.  apodunu  Lino.  Sp.  PL  p.  1568.— DHL  Muse,  t  64. 
/3.? 

Hab.  West  Indies  and  Southern  States  of  North  America. 
This  differs  from  L.  cdbidulum^  in  its  laxer  and  more  creeping 
stems,  more  distant  leaves,  which  are  also  rounder,  paler, 
more  membranaceous,  less  distinctly  ciliated,  much  more 
coarsely  reticulated,  more  pellucid,  and  furnished  with  a  dis- 
tinct slender  acumen.  Stipules  with  a  more  aristate  poiof^ 
and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves. 

175.  L.  pusillum.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Ann.  Spe.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  189. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon*  Desvaiuau  Mauritius.  Bouton^r^ 
Our  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  sufficiently  agree  with  the 
character  given  by  Desvaux,  are  of  the  size  and  have  the 
general  habit  of  L.  Heheticum.  The  colour  is  dark  bluish- 
green  above,  pale  and  almost  silvery  beneath ;  the  texture  of 
die  leaves  and  stipules  is  comparatively  thick  and  cdriaceous; 
the  leaves  are  furnished  at  the  base  of  the  upper  margin  with 
a  very  distinct,  narrow,  lunate,  diaphanous  auricle,  which  is 
wholly  omitted  in  the  description  of  Desvaux.  The  stipules 
are  rather  obovate  than  oval,  with  a  narrow  white  margin* 
which  is  denticulated  as  well  as  the  long  reflexed  and  stout 
diaphanous  terminal  pair,  and  have  two  auricles  at  the  bas% 
one  very  small,  the  other  considerably  lengthened. 

176.  L.  boreale.  Kcmtf.  Ewum.  FiL  p.  17. 
Hab.   Kamtschatka.  Chamisso. 
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177.  L.  caespitosiiin.  Bbane,  Emmu  PL  Jax>.  p.  270. 

Hab.  Moantain  of  Salak,  in  Ja^ra.  Dr,  Bhane. — ^This,  in 
some  respects,  is  allied  to  L.  Heheticumf  according  to  Blame. 

178.  L.  depressum.  Sto.  Syn,  FiL  p.  185,  ei  412. 

Hab.   Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Stvartz, 

179.  L.  denticulatitm.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1569.— DilL  Mmc. 
t.  66.  /.  1. 

Hab.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Northern  Africa. 
SprengeL  Ionian  Islands.  Earl  of  Guildfbrd.  Madeira.  Bev. 
T.  Lowe.    Teneriffe.  Macrae.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Menzies. 

\  \  Spicis  compressis  uhilateraUbm^  squamU  inaqualibus. 

(  Platystach  YA.) 

180.  L.  anomalum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  procumbente  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso  foliosostolonifero, 
ramulis  brevibus  spicigeris,  foUis  oblongis  aoutis  apice  mar- 
gineque  superiore  marginatis  minute  denticulatis  basi  supeme 
dilatato  dliato,  stipulis  oblique  cordato-ovatis  cuspidatis  den- 
tato-ciliatis  folio  dupio  minoribus,  spicis  brevissimis,  squamis 
folia  stipulasque  aemulantibus. 

Hab.  Demerara.  Mr.  J.  Ankersj  m  Herb.  Parker. — Of  this 
new  species  of  Lgoopodium  we  have  only  seen  a  specimen 
in  Mr.  Parker^s  Herbarium,  and  it  is  very  distinct  from  all 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  stems  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  regularly  bipinnate,  below  sometimes  tripinnate, 
the  primary  branches  long^  the  secondary  ones  short,  and 
bearing  fhe  spikes :  all  of  them  having  equally-sized  leaves, 
the  whole  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  about  this  plant  is,  that  the  scales  which  form  tlie 
resupinate  spike  and  subtend  the  capsules,  scarcely  difier  in 
form,  size,  and  colour,  from  the  leaves  and  stipules,  of  which, 
indeed,  they  are  at  all  times  a  continuation ;  but  in  the  other 
species  of  the  PbUystachya  tribe,  the  scales  which  correspond 
with  the  stipules  undergo  as  much  change  as  the  scales  in  the 
preceding  section  of  the  Stachygynandra. 

181.  L.  tenerum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 
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Caule  breviasculo  erecto  flaccido  inferne  nudo  subaphyllo 
superne  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso,  foliis  tenuissime  membranaceis 
ovato-obloDgis  obtusis  margine  inferiore  recto  superiore  basi 
dilatato  apiceque  denticulato-serratis,  stipalis  folio  sextuplo 
minoribus  anguste  ovatis  marginatis  aristato-acuminatis  deDti- 
culato-serratis  cauli  arete  appressis,  spicis  breviusculis  laxis. 
— Lh  omithopodioide$.  ^^  Herb.  Madras^^  in  WalL  Cat  n* 
2186.  (2.) 

Hab.  Courtallam.  Dr.  Wight. — Plant  6-8  inches  high, 
remarkable  for  its  extremely  thin,  pellucid,  flaccid  leaves, 
and  for  the  small  size  of  its  stipules.  The  colour  is  a  dull 
green,  much  paler  beneath.  At  the  extremities  of  many  of 
the  branches  are  what  appear  to  be  oblong  gemmm  of  a  red 
colour  and  very  compact  substance,  externally  imbricated  witli 
scales,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  part  they  envelope. 

182.  L.  chrysocaulon.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  elongato  nitido  rigidiusculo  bipinnatim  fere  e 
basi  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus  erecto-patentibus,  foliis  distanti- 
bus  ovato-oblongis  valde  acutis  denticulatis  basi  inaequaliter 
cordatis,  colore  opaco,  stipulis  ovatis  tenuissime  acuminatis 
denticulatis  appressis. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Penang.  Dr.  Wallich. — Allied  as  this 
species  is  to  L.  subdiaphantimf  it  is  yet  unquestionably 
distinct  The  stems  are  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of 
a  glossy  yellow-orange  colour  and  rigid :  the  leaves  smallei* 
in  proportion,  very  acute,  with  the  sharp  points,  when  dry, 
reflexed;  spikes  narrower.  Our  specimens  were  communi- 
cated along  with  L.  argerUeum. — {Wall.  Cat.  n.  127.) 

183.  L.  subdiaphanum.   Wall  Cat  n.  136. 

Caule  erecto  gracili  subopaco  flaccido  fere  e  basi  bipinnatim 
ramoso,  ramis  erecto-patentibus  brevibus,  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
obtusis  denticulatis  basi  inasqualiter  cordatis,  colore  opaco, 
stipulis  ovatis  cuspidatis  appressis  denticulatis,  squamis  ob- 
tusis. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Sylhet  and  Kamoon.  Dr.  WaUich. — 
Stem  6-8  inches  high,  feeble  and  flaccid,  rarely  stoloniferous 
at  the  base. 

VOL.  II.  s  D 
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184.  L.  cUiare.  Bdz.  Obs^—Sw.  Spn.  FU.  p.  185.— L.  nanmn. 
Dem).  Ene.  BcL  SappL  «•  3«  p.  554. — L.  proniflonmu 
Lam.  Enc  BoL  v.  3.  p.  652. 

Hab.  Ceylon.  WtBdawuK  Dr.  JBsMrMm.— This  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species  of  this  groupe  by  its  more  cor* 
date  and  margined  leaves,  by  the  beautifully  ciliated  scales  of 
the  spike,  and  by  the  larger  ones  being  conduplicate. 

185.  L.  reticulatum.  Hoolu  et  Grev. 

Minimum,  vage  ramosum,  radiculosum,  foliis  remotis  ellip- 
ticis  acutis  pulcherrime  reticulatis  sessilibus  margine  superne 
praecipue  spinuloso-denticulatis,  stipulls  folio  duplo  vel  triplo 
minoribus  ovatis  acutis  reticulatis  denticulatis. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Ays.  Dr.  WaOich. — ^This,  of  which 
only  a  single  specimen  exists  in  our  collection,  was  gathered 
along  with  L,  tdragimofiaekywnu  ( WatL  Cat  n.  124.)  It  is 
scarcely  two  inches  in  length,  vaguely  branched,  the  leaves 
lax,  membranaceous,  diaphanous  and  more  reticulated  than 
any  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  whole  genus.  The  spikes 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  being  nearly 
half  an  inch  long ;  the  greater  scales  have  a  ciliated  lamina 
attached  to  the  nerve;  the  lesser,  or  stipular  ones,  are  cordato- 
acuminate,  strongly  ciliated,  and  of  a  bright  golden  colour. 

184.  L.  myosuroides.  Kca^f.  Enwm.  FiL  p*  19. — L.  Philip- 
pense.  WUbL  Herb,  (fide  Spreag.) 

Hab.   Philippine  Islands.    CAamtsse. 

Species  non  saHs  noke. 

187.  L.  imbricatum.  Forek.  Ft  JEgjfpi.  p.  187. 
Hab.  Arabia.  ForskaL 

188.  L.  sinuosum.  Deav.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  9.  p.  558. 
Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Deevaux. 

189.  L.  uncinatum.  Deev,  Enc.  BoL  St^fpL  v.  S.  p.  558. 
Hab.   East  Indies.  Desvaux, 

190.  L.  ovalifoliumu  Dew.  Enc  BoL  Sttppt  v.9^  pk  56&  (mr 
HooL  et  Grev.  Ic.  Fil) 
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Hab.  New  Holland.  Deswmx. 

191.  L.  elegans.  Dew.  Prod.  FU.  in  Arm.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  v.  6. 
p.  188. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon«  Desvaux. — ^Desvaux  has  observed 
that  this  plant  differs  from  L.  pimuxtum  in  its  narrower  and 
more  lax  foliage ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Lycopodium  so 
named,  except  by  Lamarck — a  plant  which  Desvaux  himself 
refers  to  Jimgennannia  patula  of  Swartz. 


INFORMATION  RESPECTING  THE  UNIO 

ITINERARIA. 

Mr.  HtJNNEMAK  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  the 
following  intelligence  con<^eming  this  useful  Institution,  which 
has  just  been  communicated  to  him,  in  a  Circular,  from  Pro- 
fessor HocHSTETTER  and  Dr.  Steudel,  dated  Esdingeni 
Fa>.  24,  1831  :— 

^<  Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  several  Members  of  the 
Society,  we  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  announced  the 
project  of  examining  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees  which  had 
not  been  explored  during  the  travels  of  1829  and  1830.  Mr. 
Endress  will  therefore  set  out  for  Paris  in  a  few  days,  there  to 
make  preparations  for  his  third  and  last  journey  to  that  country, 
and  to  procure  information  from  M.  Oay  respecting  the  exact 
stations  of  the  rare  plants.  He  will  hasten  to  Bayonne,  with 
the  view  to  collect  the  vernal  plants,  especially  those  of  M. 
Thore  m  the  department  of  the  Landes;  thence  to  the 
Wedam  Pyrenees;  and  be  will  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Bauies  PyrenSes. 

^  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Members  of  our  Society 
win  take  an  interest  in  this  journey:  the  more,  since  the 
former  Pyrensean  expeditions  proved  so  productive.  For  each 
single  share,  there  were  distributed  last  year  nearly  180  mostly 
very  interesting  species.  *     Those  who  subscribed  for  double 


*  **  If,  i»  tMs  ooMeetloD,  tiMre  itould  ke  foood  •  few  of  Ihe  mlt  rtrw  tpeeiet 
UMNiStt  IkNB,  tlM  rtrevttitCuioa^  It  !■  boped,  wW  ke  eaBoased :  for  it  to  yetf 
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shares  could  not,  consequeiHlyy  receive  a  double  number  of 
species;  but  they  have  been  indemnified  by  a  selection  of 
superior  specimens  and  by  numerous  duplicates.  Indeed,  we 
wish  it  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  Flora  of  the 
Pyrenees  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Alps,  and 
that,  therefore,  many  kinds  which  have  been  already  for- 
warded to  the  Members  of  the  Unto,  will  not  be  again 
collected. 

**  Besides  the  produce  of  the  Pyrensean  journey,  we  have, 
we  trust,  definitively  arranged  with  a  Botanist  at  Sckmsciif  in 
Georgia^  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  towards  the  confines 
of  Persia,  who  will  be  employed  in  collecting  for  us  during  the 
present  and  following  years.  In  the  present  season  he  will 
direct  his  attention  to  the  plants  of  BiebersUifCs  Flora  Taunco- 
Caucasica.  The  specimens  already  sent,  as  a  sample,  show 
the  interesting  character  of  the  vegetation  of  those  regions, 
and  some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  different  from  any 
described  by  Bieberstein. 

*^  We  now  recommend  both  these  undertakings  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
the  subscriptions  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  period :  for, 
on  the  one  band,  it  is  essential  that  Mr.  Endress  be  furnished 
with  the  whole  sum  to  be  expended  on  his  journey  previously 
to  his  reaching  the  Hautes  Pyrenees;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  only  from  50  to  60  sets  of  the  Georgian  plants  are  ordered, 
the  Members  will  be  supplied  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
subscriptions.  The  subscription  for  the  Georgian  plants  is 
only  15  florins  (about  30  shillings)  for  each  share;  that 
for  the  collection  of  Pyrensean  plants,  as  before  announced. 

^*  For  the  year  1832,  we  are  anxious  to  plan  a  journey  to 
Algiers;  presuming  that  the  French  Government  will  still 
maintain  the  dominion  over  that  northern  part  of  Africa:  and 
we  have  the  certain  prospect  of  a  Collector  from  the  Unio 
Itineraria  meeting  with   every  encouragement  towards  the 


nataral  for  a  ooUector,  dMtituto  of  the  meant  of  ezaminatlon  and  oomparitony 
to  father  eoine  planta  at  novel  or  aoaree,  which,  on  a  oloibr  inTeaUgatlon  and 
i^der  more  faTourable.oircuaMtaneei,  lie  nay  find  to  be  not  wnrftmnMlo  " 
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accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  But  as  the  Botanical  harvest 
commences  in  that  country  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  the 
journey  ought  to  begin  in  September  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  traveller  must,  previous  to  that  period,  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  means.  To  such  a  country,  indeed,  the 
riches  and  peculiarities  of  whose  vegetable  productions  may 
be  estimated  by  the  Flora  Atiantica  of  Desfontaines,  two  tra- 
vellers ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sent,  that  the  labour  may  be 
proportionably  diminished :  and  we  calculate  their  expenses  at 
from  3000  to  4000  florins." 

Those  who  wish  to  encourage  this  undertaking  are  re« 
quested  to  transmit  their  names  and  the  number  of  shares 
they  desire,  before  the  month  of  June ;  and  the  subscriptions 
must  be  sent  in  before  August.  Each  individual  must  contri- 
bute at  least  to  the  value  of  two  shares. 

As  soon  as  it  is  ascertainedthatthe'number  of  subscribers 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sending  collectors  to  Algiers,  in- 
formation to  that  effect  will  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
Members.  Mr.  Hunneman  will,  we  believe,  still  kindly 
undertake  to  receive  subscriptions  for  this  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  Unio  Itineraria. 

The  Circular  above-mentioned  contains  the  correction  of  a 
few  errors  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  the  Dalmatian  and 
Pyrenaean  plants  of  the  year  1829. 

1.  Dalmatian  Collection. 

The  species  distributed  as  Pyrus  scUicifoliaj  L.  is  P.  ekBogni- 
Jbtioj  Pall.  (P.  salicifotiOi  Balb.) — Of  Campamula  cardatOj 
Vis.  and  C  muratiSi  Portschl.  the  tickets  have  been,  by 
some  accident,  changed.  That  species,  allied  to  C.  hy^ 
bridoj  Cr.  {Prismaiocarpu8i  UHerit.)  is  the  true  C.  cordatOj 
Vis. 

The  undetermined  Crocus^  is  Crocus  PaUasii,  Goldbach,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Gay  of  Paris. 

2.  Pyren^an  Collection. 

Fraxinus  australisj  Gay  (of  1829),  is  only  F.  excelsior  L.  var. 
(A  few  specimens  of  the  true  P.  australisy  Gay,  were 
gathered  in  the  journey  of  1 830.) 
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LaoanA^  vera  and  L.  pfrenaicay  De  CancL  of  the  odlectioot 
are  both  X.  pyrenaicai  De  CancL 

CVMyfetnan  pictum^  Ait  of  this  collection,  is  only  C.  cktiryb' 

Tjomorix  Jfricanot  is  T.  GaiUcc^  L. 

Sideritis  Pyrenaka  from  Vall^  d'Eynes,  is  only  a  variety 
of  S*  hysaopifbliaj  L. — (The  journey  of  1880  afibrded  the 
true  S.  pyrenaka^  Poir.,  which  the  subscribers  will  now 
receive.) 

Staiice  reHcukUOy  from  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  is  a  van  of 
S.  beUidi/blia,  Gouan. 

It  may  now  be  noticed,  that  the  Ckenopodium  contained  in  the 
present  collection  of  1830,  from  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia^ 
is  not  the  C  Jrutiamtm^  as  mentioned  on  the  ticket,  but 
the  C  trigomumf  R.  and  S.  {Saliola  atimmoy  Cav.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  BRITISH  PLANTS, 
PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  FLORA  OF  SIR  JAMES  E.  SMITH. 

By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 
[CkmHmied /iram  Paye  liS  qftk^  pre§e$U  Vohme.] 


Notes  to  lAe  Second  Volubcs  ^  the  English  Flora. 

1.  Chenopodium. 

Oen.  Char*  Oermm  not  depressed  in  all  the  species :  in 
C  ruhrum  and  urbicum  the  edge  of  the  seed  is  placed 
vertically. 

2.  Chenopodium  tir&tcttifi. — Over,  Cheshire,  October,  1826. 
—In  this  species,  only  the  terminal  fiowet  of  each  axillary 
spike  has  a  5-cleft  calyx,  the  others  are  mostly  S-cleft. 
Seed  not  depressed,  but  compressed,  (the  edge  vertical,)  the 
notch  lowest  within  the  pellicle. 

S.  Chenopodium  rtfftriMi. — Anglesea»  August  21,  1828. — 
Edge  of  the  ued  vertical,   the  notch  lowest*  the  pdUicle 
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generally  very  loose^  ovate,  not  turbinate.    Fbwera  generally 
inoomplete;  calyx  4^1eft,  rarely  5-cleft«    Stamens  one  or  two. 

4.  Chenopodium  acuii/bKum* — Near  Bangor,  August  26, 
1828. — Edge  of  the  seed  horizontal ;  peBick  or  capsule  tur- 
binate, tightly  enclosing  the  seed ;  at  the  base  of  the  pellicle 
is  fastened  the  umbilical  cord,  which  lies  in  a  groove  on  the 
edge  of  the  seed,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  the  notch ;  in  this 
instance  lateral  (not  lowest.)  Seed  not  distinctly  dotted. 
Calyx  generally  5-cleft,  one  or  two  of  the  stamens  often 
wanting.     Stem  irregularly  4-sided. 

5.  Beta  marUima. — Anglesea,  July  24, 1826. — Styles  always 
three:  germen  3-sided;  when  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe,  the 
germen  becomes  purple  and  granulated.  Flowers  often  three 
together. 

6.  Salsola  £a/<.— Afiglesea,  August  8,  1826. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  (I  believe)  6-leaved;  leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  acute,  keeled,  the  base  of  each  overlaying  the  other. 
Capsfide  not  imbedded^  but  surrounded  by  the  calyx. — Spec. 
Char.  Bracteas  fringed  with  spinulfie.  Calyx  not  dilated 
until  after  the  impregnationj  and  without  any  appendage 
at  first;  although,  at  an  early  stage,  the  place  where  it 
originates  is  visible  as  a  transverse  green  line,  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  each  leaf  of  the  calyx.  This  soon 
expands  into  a  membranous,  shining,  unequally  lobed 
or  wavy  appendage :  the  caljrx-leaves  remain  erect,  as  at 
first,  and  not  otherwise  altered  than  in  being  a  little 
dilated  and  more  fleshy  and  concave  within. 

7.  Ulmus  montoMh, — May,  1827. — The  seed  of  U.  montana 
is  without  albumen.     Cotyledons  ovate. 

8.  Cuscuta  Epithymum. — Near  Holyhead,  July  17,  1828. 
Gen.  Char.    Embryo   not  horizontal,  I  believe,   in  this 

species,  but  vertically  convolute,  not  spiral,  surrounded 
by  albumen,  which  also  passes  through  the  curve  of 
the  embryo*  Both  the  skins  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
the  outer  granulated  or  papillose. — Spec.  Char.  FHa" 
ments  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  throat,  the  scales  of  the 
corolla  placed  below  them,  near  the  base  of  the  throat. 
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or  globular  tube  of  the  corolla;  oblong,  wider  above* 
Corolla  5-cleft.  Stamens  5.  The  partition  of  the  CapsuU 
adheres  to  the  lower  portion  (after  bursting.)  Only  one 
bractea  visible  at  the  base  of  each  head  of  flowers ;  it  is 
ovate,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Stem  swelled  and  flattened 
in  various  parts,  where  tubercles  are  formed,  which 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  the  leaves  of  other 
plants;  'these  tubercles  have  a  concave  surface,  with  a 
papillose  margin :  the  radicle  issuing  from  the  centre. 

9.  Gentiana  Amarella, — Anglesea,  September  15,  1828. 

Gen.  Char.  Seeds  not  inserted  into  the  inflexed  margin  of 
the  valves,  but  near  the  margins,  in  four  lines.  Seeds 
quite  spherical,  and  shining,  chiefly  consisting  of  albu- 
men. EmbryOj  very  small,  lateraL  The  fringe  near  the 
base  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  is  a  beautiful  object 
under  the  lens,  the  rays  tapering  and  covered  with  pro- 
minent dots. 

10.  Gentiana  campestris. — Scotland,  July  24,  1827. — Anr 
there  on  the  back  of  the  compressed  filaments,  which  are 
channelled  along  the  inner  side.  Stem  square,  as  also  tlie 
flower-stalks.  Stem-kaves  ovato-oblong,  tapering  above, 
minutely  fringed,  like  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  radical 
leaves  spathulate. 

11.  Torilis  Anthriscus.— September  11,  1826.— The  <<  in- 
curved bristles  "  of  the  fruit  are  tapering  and  acute,  placed 
in  rows,  between  which  are  three  dark-green  ribs  (rather 
prominent)     Ccdyx-segments  smooth,  nearly  equaL 

12.  Torilis  tii/e«ea.— Ormeshead,  July  10,  1826.— General 
bracteas  solitary.  FruU  with  rough  spreading  hooked  bristles 
in  rows,  between  which  are  three  lines  of  close  placed  ones ; 
the  hooked  extremities  of  tlie  spreading  bristles  point  up- 
wards. Styles  bristly  at  the  base,  so  that,  at  first,  the  brbtles 
envelope  the  globose  stigmas:  styles  also  green,  not  red, 
reflexed,  and  subsequently  elongated.  Calyx^segments  un- 
equal, the  two  inner  ones  not  distinct,  outer  ones  fringed. 
Stamens  short     Anthers  white. 

18.  Slum  latifolium. — Anglesea,  August  18,  1826. — Leaf- 
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lets  mirely  not  acuUf  though  pointed.  CaHyX'^egmenU  often 
very  narrow,  like  mere  points.  Styles  elongated,  (after 
flowering,)  spreading,  scarcely  reflexed.  I  see  no  strim  on 
the  half-ripe  seeds,  between  the  ribs,  the  spaces  are  very 
deep,  but  smooth ;  nor  do  I  find  one  of  the  two  seeds  often 
abortive. 

14.  Sium  nodi/hrum  and  repena. — Examined  27th  Decem- 
ber, 1 828. — /  believe  these  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species. — 
In  the  herbarium  of  a  friend,  for  whom  I  once  collected  spe- 
cimens, I  find  an  example  which  will  completely  unite  these 
two  supposed  species.  The  stem  is  erect,  eighteen  inches  long, 
the  lower  leaves  of  three  pairs  of  ovate,  moderately  acute, 
dentato-serrate  leaflets^  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  with  the  terminal  one,  in  some  cases,  confluent  with 
the  upper  pair.  The  upper  leaves  of  the  stem  with  three  or 
five  roundish,  coarsely  toothed  leaflets^  not  different  from 
those  in  Dr.  Hooker's  specimen  of  "  Sium  repens^*  from  Cor- 
sica. No  general  bracteas  are  present.  Partial  ones  of  a 
narrow  ovate  shape,  reflexed,  as  long  as  the  partial  rays, 
3-ribbed,  with  slightly  membranous  margins.  The  umbel  of 
four  or  five  rays,  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  fully  half  as  long  as  the  general  rays.  Styles,  in 
the  half-ripe  fruit,  horizontally  spreading.     Calyx  obsolete. 

In  the  common  state,  Sium  nodiflcrum  has  the  leaflets  ovato- 
oblong,  very  acute,  serrated,  not  deeply  cut,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  The  umbel  of  about  twelve  rays,  on  a  short  stalk 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  rays.  Without  general 
bracteas.  Partial  ones  of  a  narrow  lanceolate  shape,  acute, 
3-ribbed,  oft:en  twice  as  long  as  the  partial  rays,  and  without 
a  membranous  border.  Dr.  Hooker's  Corsican  specimen  of 
"  Sium  repens"  exactly  agrees  with  numerous  specimens^ 
gathered  in  Wales,  and  near  Warrington,  in  which  the 
general  bracteas  are  altogether  wanting.  Sium  repens  of 
EngL  FL  is  described  as  having  them,  and  I  was  hence 
led  to  consider  my  small  creeping  specimens  as  mere 
varieties  of  S.  nodi/hrum,  an  opinion  which  I  am  by  no 
means  yet  inclined  to  alter.  For  I  do  not  think  the  presence 
of  general  bracteas,  unless  it  should  prove  a  constant  character, 
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(which  I  Tery  much  doubt)  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Siumrqfens  of  EngL  FL  distinct  from  nodiftorum,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  other  marks. 

15«  Conium  tnaculahtm. — Anglesea,  July  8,  1828, — Siyle9 
at  first  very  short,  incurved,  so  as  to  cross  each  other; 
afterwards  erect  and  longer;  finally  reflexed,  and  widely 
spreading. 

16.  Crithmum  nuxritimunL — Anglesea,  August  24,  1826. — 
Umbel  of  eight  or  ten  rays ;  partial  umbels  with  six  to  twelve 
flowers,  on  very  short  stalks,  contracted  at  the  top.  Brcuy 
teas  ovato-lanceolate,  ribbed,  at  first  horizontally  spreading, 
afterwards  deflexed;  general  bradeas  mostly  six  together, 
of  equal  size;  partial  ones  six  or  seven,  also  equal.  Fhwers 
yellowish,  (not  white,)  as  well  as  the  anthers  and  the  base 
of  the  styles.  Peiak  broadly  ovate,  with  an  incurved  point, 
and  a  ridge  or  keel  along  the  middle,  concave  and  indexed, 
very  deciduous,  falling  before  the  anthers  burst  Caljix 
obsolete.  Stamens  longer  than  the  petals^  only  one  or  two 
are  erect,  remaining  after  the  petals  are  fallen,  the  other 
stamens  seem  to  be  abortive.  Styles  tumid  at  the  base. 
Stigmas  ofi;en  indistinct.  Seeds  6-ribbed ;  the  inner  one  has 
a  prominent  central  rib,  while  the  outer  one  appears  flat 
and  ribbed  at  the  back ;  ribs  rounded  and  strong,  the  spaces 
between  them  a  little  striated.  The  united  seeds  almost 
globular. 

17.  Smymium  OlnMrfrMii.— Wales,  May,  \^2^.—8tyks 
reeurvedt  and  almost  recumbent  on  their  tumid  bases. 

18.  Hydrocotyle  vwlgaris. — Anglesea,  July  4,  1828.—  . 
Vrnibd  usuaUy  5-flowered,  flowers  nearly  sessile ;  sometimes 
a  second  umbel  appears,  arising  firom  the  centre  of  the  first, 
elevated  on  a  stalk.  St^es  widely  spreading  in  the  half-ripe 
fruit,  with  a  tumid  depressed  base*. 

19.  Statice. 

Gen.  Char.  The  Umb  of  the  calyx  not  plaited  in  &  spaJthxh 
lata.    Stigma  davato-oblong  in  that  and  S.  Litmmium. 

4 

SO.  Stalice  Limomum. — Near  Aberffi*aw,  Anglesey  August 
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18,  1828. — Calyx  with  deep»  ovato-oblong,  toothed,  acute, 
spreading  segments,  reflexed  in  the  margin,  with  intermediate 
teeth.  Leaves  with  a  single  rib,  and  a  long  recarved  chan« 
nelled  terminal  point,  into  which  the  margin  of  the  leaf  is 
excurrent  Stem  somewhat  cmgular,  often  furrowed  above, 
with  a  coarse  uneven  skin.  Lower  branches  of  the  panicle 
brittle  at  their  union  with  the  stem.  Anthers  yellow. 
Pollen  compressed,  rounded  or  triangular,  with  three  pellu- 
cid dots.  Stigmas  rough,  with  very  minute  prominent  papillae. 
Petals  almost  saccate  at  the  extremity,  deeply  notched. 
Germen  granulated. 

21.  Statice«paeA«&zfti.— Near  Aberfiraw,  August  18, 1828. 
— Limonium  minus.  Raii  Syn.?  The  leaves  being  <*  bordered 
down  to  the  root,  so  as  to  have  really  no  foot-stalks."  v.  EngL 
FL  V.2.  p.  117. — Cdfyx  with  plane,  ovate,  blunt,  entire  seg- 
ments, destitute  of  intermediate  teeth.  Leaves  with  three 
ribs,  from  the  very  base,  with  a  small  dorsal  mucro  below 
the  apex,  margin  of  the  leaf  not  excurrent  into  the  mucro. 
Stem  round,  with  an  even  skin.  Anthers  white.  Polkn  convex 
on  one  side^  flat  or  concave  on  the  other,  with  four  or  five 
pellucid  dots.  Stigma  composed  of  reticulated,  not  pro- 
minent, vesicles.  Style  thickened  upward.  Pamde  usually 
elongated,  (not  corymbose  as  in  &  Ltmfmimn  ;)  branches  of  the 
panicle  distichous,  the  lower  cmes  sometimes  abortive,  which 
happens  also  in  S.  Limonium.  Herbage  rather  glaucous,  not  at 
attsoinS^Limonium.  jSteiiM  usually  erect.  There  are  generally 
about  three  flowers  together,  enclosed  by  two  or  three 
bracteas. 

22.  Statice  retiadaieu — French  specimen  fr<»n  Dr.  Hooker, 
examined  November  90, 1828. — Leaves  S-ribbed  at  the  base, 
and  along  the  footstalk,  which  is  narrower  than  in  the  last 
Caly^'SegmentSj  I  believe,  plicate,  very  broad,  toothed,  and 
pointed.  Bracteas  very  broad  aiid  obtuse,  with  a  small 
point,  not  resembling  those  in  the  last  species;. 

23.  Sibbaldia/^roetimi^N^. — Ben  Lawers,  July  12,  and  August 
Vly  1827. — Herbage  blackish-green,  iDclining  to  glaucous. 
Stems  woody.    The  pistils  and  stamens  are  very  variable  m 
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number.  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  a  PdentUku  Seedi 
slightly  stalked,  receptacle  a  little  hairy.  No  separate  albu- 
men :  inner  skin  of  the  seed  purple,  outer  hard  and  bony. 

24.  Drosera  longifiJia. — Anglesea,  July  19,  1828. — FUch 
menu  dilated  at  the  top,  hence  the  cells  of  the  oblong  anther 
are  separated  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  filament  Pollen 
in  congregated  masses  of  8  or  10  globules.  SHgmas  deeply 
cloven.  Styles  8,  incurved.  Seeds  rough,  not  winded  or  chaffy. 
A  monstrous  flower  was  observed  with  one  germen  enclosed 
in  another,  and  a  third  within  the  second ;  the  external  one 
open  at  the  top  and  fringed  with  styles  and  abortive  anthers. 
Rudiments  of  seeds  lined  the  inner  surface  as  usuaL  The 
inner  germen  had  styles  and  anthers  intermixed,  and  was 
closed  at  the  top :  the  innermost  more  imperfectly  formed, 
but  with  rudiments  of  styles.  There  were  eight  petals  and 
about  six  perfect  stamens  in  the  flower. 

Dried  specimens,  gathered  in  Cheshire,  abounded  with 
colouring  matter,  and  stained  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
placed,  after  having  been  dried,  of  a  deep  rusty  red  colour, 
which  also  penetrated  several  contiguous  sheets.  Drosera 
rotund^fbUa^  in  the  same  sheet,  was  found  to  possess  a  similar 
property,  in  a  much  slighter  degree. — November,  1828. 

25.  Drosera  riiitimdifolia. — 1822. — The  seeds  are  chafl^,  or 
tunicated,  smaller  than  in  2).  auMflica. 

26.  Drosera  angUccu — Woolston  Moss,  near  Warrington, 
September,  1822.*<-jSeed!9  chafiy,  very  different  from  those  of 
D.  longifiMa.  Tunic  membranous,  smooth,  laXf  (in  Z>.  kngijblia 
it  tightly  encloses  the  seed,  and  is  rough  or  papillose.)  Embryo^ 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  seed,  dicotyledonous. 

27.  Scilla  vema. — Anglesea,  May  7,  1828. — Petals  some- 
what slightly  keeled  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  slightly  prominent 
line  below,  the  keel  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  other  parts. — 
Filaments  evidently  flattened,  dilated  below,  subulate.  The 
petah  frequently  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Howers  sweet-scented. 
— ^Does  it  really  differ  from  Omithogaban  f 

28.  Anthericum  serotinum. — June  27,  1828. — Wales. — 
Fhwer-stalk  invested  with  its  own  sheath,  and  separated  by 
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an  elongation  of  the  root  from  tbe  leaves,  of  which  the  most 
distant  one  encloses  within  its  fleshy  base  the  rudiment  of  th^ 
plant  of  the  following  season.  The  plant  is  increased  by  ofi^ 
sets,  or  creeping  shoots,  with  a  bulb  at  the  extremity,  the  point 
of  the  bulb  directed  towards  the  parent  root  For  farther  re- 
marks, see  EngL  PL  v,  4.  p.  265,  which  I  have  since  confirmed 
by  observation ;  but  the  lateral  ribs  at  the  back  of  the  leaf 
are  "  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel,"  not  ^  of  the  leaf."  Two- 
flowered  specimens  are  very  unfrequent.  I  have  seen  two  or 
three.-  Surely  the  capsule  is  not  <^  membranous,"  nor  are  the 
seeds  <^few."  The  numerous  brown  sheaths  investing  the 
leaves  and  stem,  chiefly  consist  of  the  relics  of  the  growth  of 
former  years,  each  annual  growth  having  its  proper  sheath 
enclosed  by  the  rest,  now  become  dead,  and  serving,  perhaps, 
to  protect  tbe  plant  from  the  effects  of  cold.  It  is  found  on 
Snowdon,'a8  well  as  on  the  rocks  by  Twll  dii,  and  near  the 
summit  of  Glyder  Fawr;  all  neighbouring,  but  distinct  situa- 
tions. 

29.  Asparagus  officinalis*  fi. — Near  Llanfaelog,  Anglesea.— 
I  have  examined  this  plant  only  in  a  cultivated  state  (from, 
the  situation  above  named.)  It  preserves  its  procumbent 
habit,  but  grows  to  a  larger  size.  JFlawerstalks  jointed  in  the 
middle,  where  they  are  very  apt  to  break  ofi^  in  drying,  the 
flowers  being  probably  abortive — (I  have  never  seen  any. 
berries  in  its  native  situation) — ^the  upper  portion  of  the  flower 
stalk  rather  thicker.  Corolla  divided  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the 
base ;  the  segments,  however,  as  stated  in  EngL  FL^  slightly 
cohering  in  their  lower  part.  Stipules  broadly  ovate,  solitary. 
Ho  style  visible.  Stigma  indistinct  (or  obsolete.) — June  11, 
1827. 

Having  gathered  specimens  in  flower,  in  its  wild  situation, 
during  different  years,  I  should  say  that  June  is  the  time  of 
flowering,  whatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary  in  Davietf 
WeL  Boty  or  elsewhere. 

30.  Con  vallaria  mtUtiflora. — Bradford  Wood,  near  Cheshire, 
May  16,  1827,  and  October  17,  1826.— The  segments  of  the. 
corolla  overlap  each  other,  and  are  downy  or  bearded  at  the; 
point,  as  in  C.  Polpgonatum,    Style  not  acutely  triangular,  but 
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diree  romid  united  oolimmfl.  .Berries  bluish-black^  some* 
times  indining  to  olive,  with  three  or  four  roundish  seeds^ 
(generally)  surrounded  by  a  juicy  pulp.  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  berries  to  be  three-celled,  and  the  partitions,  if  they  exists 
must  be  pulpy  externally ;  there  are  marks  of  three  sutures, 
but  I  have  not  found  the  valves  ever  separated.  Embryo  very 
small,  lateral,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  scar  of  the  seed. 

81.  Juncus  ir^idus. — ^Rocks,  East  of  Mael  Ghyrdy,  August 
21,  1827.^ — GqNNfle  not  at  all  angular,  but  rounded,  dliptical, 
with  a  furrowed  beak.  FUammts  dilated  at  the  base.  Oafy»- 
haves  single-ribbed. 

82.  Juncus  %lKm#.— Mael  Oreadha,  ftc  July  28, 1827.^ 
Soot  fibrous,  sAightly  creeping.  \StaM  generally  solitary, 
sometimes  two  from  the  same  root,  roundish,  compressed, 
sometimes  channelled  on  one  side,  below  the  shortest  or  lower 
bractea,  and  thence  to  the  base.  Leaves  compi^essed,  noi 
ekatmeOed,  and  tubular,  with  distant  transverse  partitions,  but 
not  longitudinally  divided ;  they  are  much  thicker  than  in  «T. 
irigbimiSf  and  the  sheathing  base  <<  not  much  dilated."  Outer 
bradea  incurved  or  fidcate.  Qqmde  abrupt,  wider  at  the  top, 
widi  three  rounded  projections  and  intermediate  furrows* 
Siem  l-kaved.  Fhwers  two,  the  uppermost  stalked,  the  other 
nearly  sesule.  Calgx  rather  shorter  than  the  capsule.  SUg^ 
mas  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  J.  iriffbtmis. 

88.  Juncus  ^Jr^iMiw.— July  27, 1827. — (Highlands.) — Siems 
frequently  two  or  three  fix>m  the  same  root,  perfectly  round, 
not  channelled  on  one  side^  as  in  JC  bighaniSi  naked  above^  and 
generally  with  two^  sometimes  with  three,  leaves  near  the  base. 
Leaoes  with  dilated  ^aths,  which  are  aurided  at  the  top, 
setaceous,  channelled,  bitubular,  with  transverse  partitions. 
Radical  leaves  also  setaceous,  more  slender  and  longer  than 
in  J*  Nffbimis*  Sometimes  fourjhwers  are  found  together,  the 
additional  one  placed  lower  down  and  separated  from  the  rest 
Outer  bractea  sometimes  as  large  as  in  c7.  bighorns;  eachjhwer 
has  one  bractea  at  its  base.  QtfyX'kaoes  more  membranous 
than  in  the  lost^  narrower,  and  more  acute.  CapsuU  longer 
than  the  eabfXj  with  a  tapering  rather  acute  extremity,  and 
with  indistinctly  furrowed  sides;  gsoIobt  almost  black. 
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The  tapering  sununit  of  the  capsule^  dilated  sheaths,  and 
doubly  tabular  setaceous  channelled  leaves,  abundantly  dis- 
tinguish the  two  flowered  varieties  of  Jl  trigbums  from  J. 
InglumU. 

34,  Jnncus  coitoi^tf^.— Mad  Greadba,  &c.  July  28, 1827. — 
Boot  slightly  creeping^  with  short  runners  or  lateral  shoots. 
Stem  hollow,  round,  leafy.  Leaoes  hollow,  channelled  above, 
rounded  at  the  back,  the  channelled  side  very  thin  and  almost 
membranous ;  within  are  found  distant  transverse  partitions ; 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  rounded  and  compressed.  Heads  of 
flowers  often  solitary.  Calysi>'leave8  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute, 
and,  as  mentioned  in  EngL  Fl^  3-ribbed.  jS^fe  breaking 
off  at  a  joint  Capsule  shining,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx  and 
interior  bracteas^  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  obscurely  tri- 
angular, the  angles  blunt,  and  the  sides  convex,  almost  round, 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  seeds  are  obliquely 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  partition,  v.  EngL  It 

35.  Juncus  dUusiflorus. — Near  Bangor,  July  29,  li926. — 
Stems  certainly  compressed,  and  the  leaoes  slightly  so,  some- 
times with  only  one  lea^  generally  two-leaved.  Capsule  ovate, 
not  thickened  upwards,  often  longer  than  the  calyx^  not  always. 
The  three  calyx-leaves  opposite  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule^  flat, 
more  acute^  and  less  membranous  in  the  margin  than  the  rest. 
Pamide  sometimes  less  subdivided,  with  twelve  or  more  flowers 
in  each  head.  The  panicles  of  neighbouring  plants  are  fre- 
quently so  entangled  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them. 

This  species  is  frequent  in  Anglesea ;  it  grows  in  Cheshire^ 
but  is  rare  in  that  county. 

86.  Luciola  spkata. — Ben  Lawers,  August  17,  I82T. — 
Radical  learns  witfar  concave  sides,  rounded  at  the  back,  those 
of  the  stem  nearly  plane.  Filaments  dilated  at  the  base^  very 
short. 

37.  Tofieldiapa&«<m.— Scotland,  July  20,  1827. 

Gen.  Char.  The  ^^  calyx^  appears  to  be  only  a  trifid  brac- 
tea,  and,  if  the  flower  be  considered  hexapetalous,  it  is 
separated  by  a  stalk  from  this  supposed  calyx.    If  the 
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cx>rolla  be  considered  as  monopetalous,  the  filaments  are 
attached  to  the  segments.  I  believe  the  germen  to  be 
solitary,  and  the  capsule  to  be  S-valved,  separating  at 
the  furrows. 

38.  Triglochin  paiugire. — September,  1826. — The  roo^  (in 
some  circumstances  at  least)  is  a  creeping  one,  sending  out 
jointed  scaly  runners,  bulbous  at  the  extremity.  Leapes 
hollow,  very  fetid  when  bruised. 

39.  Colchicum  autumnale. — Cheshire,  September  17, 1827. 
— Flowers  produced  at  the  side  of  the  former  bulb,  which 
was  once  the  base  of  the  leaves,  &c  of  the  foregoing  season. 
Usually  the  new  plant  is  attached  near  the  base  of  the  old 
bulb,  but  is  sometimes  placed  higher  up.  As  the  fructifica- 
tion advances,  the  young  bulb,  at  first  indistinct,  becomes 
enlarged,  and  the  old  one  decays,  the  fibrous  tuA  of  roots 
belonging  to  the  new  bulb.  Tube  of  the  corolla  triangular, 
formed  of  two  distinct  integuments,  imperfectly  joined  here 
and  there :  Jilaments  attached  to  the  tube,  with  a  yellow  ob- 
long gland  near  their  exterior  base.  Is  not  this  an  instance 
in  which  calyx  and  corolla  are  united  ?    Leaves  usually  three, 

tubular  sheathing  bases,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  fruit-stalks,  which  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  above  the  junction.  The  lower 
part  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  a  stem. 

40.  Trientalis  «in?p««i.— Killin,  July  24,  1827.— The 
number  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  vary  from 
six  to  nine  in  the  same  specimen«  FUamerUs  attached  to  the 
corolla.  The  seeds,  on  their  first  becoming  ripe,  have  a 
green  testa,  covered  with  the  white  timic,  they  are  of  a  nearly 
lenticular  shape.  The  inner  skin  of  the  t^ta  is  the  stoutest, 
and  reticulated  something  like  the  tunic.  Embryo  oblong, 
direct,  central  within  the  albumen.  The  number  of  the 
calyx-segments,  and  those  of  the  corolla,  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  stamens  in  each  flower. 

\To  he  cfHdxmud^ 
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.     885 
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aerralatum,  Dew, 

.     898 

.     888 

0etacenm»  Ham,, 

.     865 

.     892 
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LrooroDiiTK  iqiiamnm»  FonUt      869 

9gWBnN>t¥Mf   SWmp  866 

■tipnktani,  Bhmg,      •         .891 
•(oloBiferanit  Sw.,  898 

alolomfenam.  Mad,,      .         .     898 
■tnitluoloidcfe,  Fnt!, 
«ttbdui|>liuiQiii,  Ifoft 
■ubnlatuniy  Zltw., 
nibulUbliois,  fFalL, 
•nlcatum,  Detv., 
Tomaruci,  Den,, 
taxifolium,  Ap., 
tenenum,  Dttn,, 
tencnim*  JST*  uid  G*, 
teBQCi  Jx*  and  j9«| 

tetriigonottadiyon,  WcXL 
tetngoaam,  U,  and  G.,  WeO. 
afoidu,  H,  and  IT., 
Comdaoa,  (rowi., 
IrieMohtMy  Air., 

iriekopkyiUam,  J)«mhf 
irutackjfumf  NuiLf 

TfnMttvhnttj  GtHuLf 
TemiooMiDf  S,  and  d 
▼erticinatniii,  X«, 

■iii-rfiji«flji/jjM       CLa 

MfTicicianaii,  ow*, 
TMtitiiiii,  Dew., 
viridmimm.  Bay, 
Tolnbile,  Font,, 
tnlcuiieain,  BhiwLf 
vdicifoliiMiy  Sw,f 
uligmoMin,  X^i&b, 
QinbrMQiiiy  Sory, 
VBciiiatiiiny  Duo., 
WaUichu,  H.  and  O., 
Wightianoin,  JToU., 
WiUdcBOvii,  Detv., 
X€iiiraa6y  Sw»f   • 
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Mae&dyen,  Jamea,  M.  D.,  hit  Botani- 
eal  exeanioii  in  Jamaica,  1 10 

Mcaeabryaathemam,  864 

Microoooooa,  a  ChiUao  Palm,  peeo- 
liar  metbcNi  of  frewng  the  nntifinom 
the  huak,       ....     808 

Myonima  mnltiflora,        166,  t.  laavii. 

Myrica  qntrctfolia,  •  866 


Nooroohia  emarginala,    167,  t. 
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Flanti,  Britiah,  ObMryalioiia  on,  with 
refierenoe  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith*a  Emy^ 
Hah  JF/orv,  bj  W.  Wilaon,  Eoq.,  188 

Flaati,  coBeetod  in  an  exconioa  in 
Pern,  notieeo^  806 

AcrofticfainB  Mpiamosam,  S99«— JEidivno- 
mcno  amerieuu,  815<— Alcheinilla  ti^Mr- 
Ctta,  SlS^Aycrameria  dulete,  257,  L  zcr. 
*Alternanthen  nlgiioept,^.— Aiyemoiie 
rotea,  907.— ArgylU  radiata,  SS9i— Aqrfo^ 
nium  triphyllam,  940.— A«tr^pdiM  Gartiaa. 
dllo,  9U.— Atropa  bifloim,  290— A.  glandu. 
loM,  990w— Baocnaris  gcnMelloidet,  92S,  t 
zcUL— &  thjoide^  9Bik  t.  xciv.— Bauhiola 
fTMkUflora,  S1&— BoeriuuTia  iranrlfm,  0flL 
— Borrera  ephebea,  9iJ«— B.  leuoomeU,  910. 
— BfUmla  eehlDMwidei,  238;  t  xciL— 
BromJlia  elaCa,  9a8w—B.  Ttoooia,  899^— 
Buddlea  ooddcotaUa.  298.— CaloeoUria  bi. 
color,  939.— C  dedesa,  299.— C  lobata,  833. 
— C.  porpuna?  899.— C.  nigosa,  933.— 
C  TOtidllata,  833.— CaHia  calydoMot? 
217.— Chenopodlnni  paniculatum,  837.- 
Ciatopleris  ftimartoldet,  8fa— Ctcmadi  w^ 
rtoea,  90&— Commdlna  gfadlli^  83&— Coo> 
Tohrolus  secuodua,  8S9L— Corala  rotnodi. 
folia.  990.— CroCalaria  locana,  81&— Cnic^ 
inula 


116  (note.) 
JVrn,    an  exennion  in,    bj   Alec 

Grnckahank^Eoq.,  168,  t  lzsd.-zev. 
FhaaeolQa  tm«BBua,     .  118  (nor*.) 


cbtiiloni,  811,  t.  zfr,  (art  Ledo- 
oaipum  cblloeote.)- Culdtlum  canetoenc, 
225.— Datoa  cjUndrIca,  81&— Dannodium 
UineaM.815^Dollcbo«  gljdnoida^  816.— 
DumeilUapanlculata,  89&— ^pOobiaBi  den- 
Uculatum,  81ft— Ocntlana  incunra,  998.— 
O.  luploola,  9SB.— O.  nzifinaoldet,  998. 
— O.  Mdlfolla,  998.— O.  thjnoMea.  827. 
— OniandroiMlf  penupbylla,  20&— Hello- 
troptum  cttraMarknim,  299.— H.  micro, 
calyx,  2!ft— H.  PeruTlanum,  8S9l— H.  syn- 
sirilachium,  299.- Homanihif  pinnatlflda, 
299L— HoffmannicggU  Falcaria,  917.— Jua- 
d«a  nacrocaipa,  919.— Krameria  ditoldea, 
909«— L«niourouxla  tartAddat,  991— Up. 
nia  a^wrifolla,  998.— Looaa  contorta,  990.— 
L.  Incana,  990.— Lobdla  tMserrata,  291.— 
Lupinua  nuMgemu,  917«— Lydumi  aitona. 
oeiu,  99SL— LyoopenlooD  eaculentum,  9S1. 
— Lycopodium  cmtum,  99BL— Maleahertda 
thynlfloia,  9Sa— Mefaitacfaya  thalaaloa, 
298.— Mentaella  amra,  290.— MiaaoM  sen- 
•itiTa,917.— Mimulucloleut,  939L— Monnlna 
namoroia.  908.— Hutlaia  TidcfolU,  292.— 
Mynlne  Manglilla,297d— Ncphrodlum  trapo. 
aotdetr  24a— Nlcandra  phyMlodei,  83L— 
Nlootiaoa  alutlnOM,  890.— Fantflora  llttonu 
Ua,  21SL— Perilomla  ocrmoidca,  296.— Pba. 
•eolua  TkvxUlenaia,  21&— P.  veatitua,  21&— 
Polypodium  fuWeaoenap  2991-?.  gradle^ 
299.^P.  riglduaB,  299.- P.  atMUCiun.  29BL 
— Pottulaca  pUoalaaiina,  89Ql— PrmaDthoa  t 
aubdcntata,  291.— Hanunculua  Ouimannii, 
206L— Roocella  fticifonnia,  9ftl.— RuUa  hlr. 
ta,  221.— RudlU  floribonda,  89&— Salda 
rhomblfoUa,  895.— &  atiictiflon.  299L— Sar. 
gaasum  Tulgare,  9il.— Schioua  Molle,  913; 
— Senedo  TduMUa,  99&-Sida  Dombeyana, 
909,  t  Ixxxix^— 3.  doribuoda,  910.— a  re. 
flexa,  90ft— Solanum  amblophyUuin,  931.^ 
SpllaathaaalbaajS&— Stachyaapedoaa,  935. 
— Stavia  pubenila,  995.— 'Tacaonla  CrifoUata, 
219.— Teucrium  nudicaule,  285.— IVoooaa 
aambudfolia,  229L— Unxia  diaaccta,  297.— 
Vida  bIdaotaU,  91&— Wahheria  orata,  910. 
— Werneria  rlgida.  996.— Wlbor^?   oU 


longUblla,  998.p^W.  parriflora,  fi&^Wi. 
tliarin8<A  pbyllantha,  231.- W.  ?  aalidfotta, 
93L 

PotaiM,  remarka  on  ita  native  oonn- 
trf, 808 
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Potatoe»  yellow, 
ProtBA  ftrgenteSf 
PnLOTUx,  8w,^ 

.  186 
.  268 
.     868 

oompUuiatnin,  Sw,^ 
flaeddam,  WaHL^ 

.  362 
.     868 

triquetnuD)  8w,f 

.     862 

Shark,  ofaaeiratioiii  ratpecting,  267 

Simblam  periphngmoides,  164,t.lzxzyi. 
Smith,  Rev.  Colin,  his  Biographical 

notice  of  Capt.  Carmiehael,    1  &  258 
Spathicarpa  haatifoliaa        146,  t.  Izrrii. 

.Tel&ir,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  Letter  to 

/       Mr.  Barclay,  from  Mauritias,        126 

Telfidria  pedata,    Profossor   Bojer's 

and  M.  Jean  Vincent's  Acconnt 

o^      .         .         •     162,  t  lzzzi.-iL 

Thelephora,  account  of  two  species, 

162,  t.  IzzziT.-T. 
TKisinsKis,  BernlCf  868 
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Tmxsiptbus  Tannenais,  PemA.,       868 
troncata.  Duo.,  868 
Unio  Itineraria,  information  respect- 
ing,       408 

Vanda,<p./     .  116  (note.) 

Vanderkemp,  Dr.,  some  acconnt  o^  278 
Vegetation  cf  Algoa  Bay,  descriptioii 

^,       .         .         .         .    259  fe  261 
Vegetation  of  the  Isle  of  France,  re- 
marks on,      .  290  &  841 
Vincent,   M.    Jean,  his  account  of 
Telfidria  pedata,  .     156 

Wilson,  W.  Esq.,  his  Obseryations 
on  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  Engl  Flora, 

188  &  406 

Zoology  of  ihe  Cape^  some  accoont 
o^ 84 

Zoology  of  die  Ide  of  Bourbon,  some 
aooonnt  o^     .         •         .         •     887 
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